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SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FEUD BETWEEN THE PIZARROS AND THE ALMA- 
GROS.—ALVARADO’S ENTRANCE INTO PERU.—ALMA- 
GRO PROCEEDS TO CONQUER CHILI.—FERNANDO PI- 
ZARRO TAKES THE COMMAND AT CUSCO. 

W HEN the wild beasts of a forest have hunted 
down their prey, there comes the difficulty of 
tearing it into equal or rather into satisfying shares, 
which mostly ends in renewed bloodshed. Nor is the 
same stage of the proceedings less perilous to associ¬ 
ates among the higher animals; and men, notwith¬ 
standing all their writings and agreements, rules, 
forms, and orders, are hardly restrained from flying at 
each other’s throats when they come to the distribu¬ 
tion of profits, honors, or rewards. The feud between 
the Pizarros and the Almagros, which forms the next 
great series of events in American history, is one of 
the most memorable quarrels in the world. Pizarro 
and Almagro were two rude, unlettered men, of ques¬ 
tionable origin; but their disputes were of as much 
importance to mankind as almost any which occur¬ 
red in that century, rich as it is in historical incident, 
except perhaps the long-continued quarrel between 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth and Francis the First. 
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Pizarro appoints an Inca. 

Moreover, tlie European feud "between these monarclis 
was important chiefly on account of its indirect con¬ 
sequences, inasmuch as it gave room for the Refor¬ 
mation to grow and establish itself; but this dire con¬ 
test in America destroyed almost every person of any 
note who came within its influence, desolated the 
country where it originated, prevented the growth of 
colonization, and changed for the worse the whole 
course of legislation for the Spanish colonies.* Its ef¬ 
fects were distinctly visible for a century afterward, 
whereas the wars between France and Spain, though 
they seemed to be all-important at the time, did not 
leave any permanent mark upon either country. 

There were no signs, however, of the depth and fa¬ 
tality of this feud between the PizaiTos and Almagros 
at the period immediately succeeding the execution 
of Atahuallpa. That act of injustice having been 
perpetrated, Pizarro gave the royal lorla to a brother 
of the late Inca, and set out from Cassamarca on his 
way to Cusco. It was now time to extend his con¬ 
quests and to make himself master of the chief city 
in Peru. Accordingly, in company with his comrade 
Almagro and the new Inca, Pizarro quitted Cassa¬ 
marca in-the summer of 1553, having remained in 
that beautiful district seven months. 

It is unnecessary to give any detailed account of 
the events of this journey. The hostile Indians, wher¬ 
ever met, were encountered and routed by the Span¬ 
iards, with the aid, as they imagined, of their tutelary 
saint, whose assistance, however, does not seem to 
have been much needed. The newly-appointed Inca 
died. The death of this prince has been attributed to 
the grief he felt at the depression of his royal race. 
It is said that after the lorla had been placed upon 
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The new Inca dies of'Grief. 

him, he was no sooner out of Pizarro’s presence than, 
tearing the regal emblem from his forehead, he threw 
it on the ground, and stamped upon it, declaring that 
he would not wear a thing which he regarded as a 
mark of his slavery and of his shame. His most de¬ 
voted followers sought to conquer this resolution; but 
they did so in vain; and, giving way to unutterable 
disgust at his subservient position, he expired in two 
months’ time after he had received the horla from the 
hands of the man who had conquered his people and 
taken away his brother’s life.* Pizarro exceedingly 
regretted the death of this Inca, for it was very con¬ 
venient to the Spanish conqueror to have at his beck 
a scion of the royal race, who must be submissive to 
him, but whose semblance of authority might prevent 
the Peruvians from attempting farther resistance. 

Chilicuchima, the unfortunate general whom Fer¬ 
dinand PizaiTo had persuaded to accompany him to 
the Spanish quarters, became suspected of being in 
communication with the enemy, and was most un¬ 
justly condemned to be burnt by Pizarro. "When the 
Spaniards approached the city of Cusco, they found 
that the Indians there were disposed to make a great 
resistance. But a brother of Guascar, named Manco 

* “Les evdnements qui vennient dc se passer avaient rempli son 
time d’une si vive douleur, et il comprenait si bien les intentions se¬ 
cretes de Pizarro, qu’il ne fut pas plutot hors de sa presence, qu’arrn- 
cliant de son front la houppe impdriale, il la jeta U terre et la foula anx 
pieds avec mdpris, en declarant h. ceux qui l’entonraient que jamais il 
no porterait ces insigncs qu’il regardait comme la marque de son es- 
clavage et de sa hontc. Les personnes qui lui ctaicnt le plus devondes 
cssayfcrent de le persuader. On employa les supplications et les lar- 
mes; mais tout fut. inutile: car, continuant H mdpriscr la marque de 
sa dignitd, et plongd dans la plus amere douleur, il mourut deux mois 
aprbs son couronnemcnt, victime de ses souffrances morales.”— Uis- 
toire du Royaume du Quito: par Don Juan de Velasco. Ternacx- 
Compans. Voyages, tom. i., liv. iii., p. 377. 
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Pizarro enters Cusco. 

Inca, who held the chief authority in the place, and 
was accounted by the Cuscans as the reigning Inca, 
came out to meet Pizarro as a friend, in consequence 
of which the Spaniards entered “ the great and holy 
city” of Cusco after a slight resistance, on the loth of 
November, 15o3.* Notwithstanding that Cusco had 
been rifled in the first instance by Pizarro’s messen¬ 
gers, there still remained in that city great treasures, 
which, vlien divided into four hundred and eighty 
parts, gave, as some say, four thousand pesos to each 
Spaniard in the army. Among the spoil were ten or 
twelve statues of female figures, made of fine gold, as 
large as life, and “ as beautiful and well wrought as if 
they had been alive.”f This division having been ac¬ 
complished, Pizarro attended to the affairs of religion. 
He caused the idols to be pulled down, placed crosses 
on all the highways, built a church, and then, with all 
due solemnities, in the presence of a notary and of 
fitting witnesses, took possession of the town “ in the 
nrme of the invincible King of Castile and Leon, Don 
Carlos the First of that name.” 

The fierce and valorous captains who had fought 
under the banners of Atahuallpa did not remain in¬ 
dolent or pacific spectators of the Spanish conquest. 
The principal warriors among them were Quizquiz 
and Ruminavi. We can not enter into the obscure 
and confused operations by 'which these captains were 
destroyed. It will be sufficient to remark that all 
their efforts proved unavailing to stop the main cur¬ 
rent of the Spanish conquest of Peru, which,however, 

* Tliis was cxnctly a year after their entry into Cassamarca, which 
had taken place on the 15th of November, 1532. 

f “E fra l’altre cose singolari, era veder.10 d 12 statue 

di donne, della grandezza delle donne di quel paese, tutte d’oro fino, 
cosi belle e ben fatte come se fosscro vive.”— Relations U Pkuo Sajj- 
CO. Viaggi di Ramusio. 




Alva/rctdo ’« Inroad into Peru. 15 

was threatened from a different quarter in a very sin¬ 
gular and unexpected manner. 

One of the most renowned companions of Cortez in 
his conquest of New Spain was Pedro de Alvarado, 
the conqueror of Guatemala, and afterward the gov¬ 
ernor of that province, where he might have had suffi¬ 
cient occupation for the remainder of his life—enough, 
indeed, for many statesmen and many commanders. 
But the peculiar restlessness of Alvarado, and the dif¬ 
ficulty for a man to leave off conquering who has 
once tasted the delight of conquest, tempted him now 
to farther enterprises. The report of the riches of 
Peru sped quickly from South America over the 
provinces of Spain, and was so attractive that Charles 
the Fifth himself became embarrassed by his con¬ 
quest of the Indies, which hindered his levies for Eu¬ 
ropean warfare. It was an easy task, however, for 
Alvarado to find recruits ready and willing to follow 
him to these new lands; and, accordingly, in the year 
1534, when Pizarro was at Cusco, he heard to his dis¬ 
may that Alvarado, with no fewer than five hundred 
men-at-arms, had landed on the northern coast of 
Peru. 

Pizarro at once dispatched Almagro in hot haste* 
to conquer or to gain over this new and formidable 
rival. The danger, however, to be apprehended from 
him soon grew less, for the expedition had been un¬ 
fortunate at its outset. These new invaders, natural¬ 
ly disposed to take a different direction from that of 
Pizarro, and choosing Quito as their field of con¬ 
quest, had great hardships to endure on their march 
to that country. They suffered the utmost extremes 
of cold and hunger, so much so that in the course of 
their route they left behind them much of the gold 
* “ A toda furin.” 



16 ' Alvarado and Almagro come to Terms. 

and emeralds which they had obtained from the In¬ 
dians;* and the result was, that when Almagro’s 
forces and Alvarado’s came into each other’s pres¬ 
ence, the latter were not disinclined to come to terms. 
Moreover, there had been desertions on both sides. 
That discreditable interpreter, Felipillo, had gone over 
to Alvarado’s camp, while Alvarado’s own secretary 
had deserted to Almagro. There was no reason why 
Spaniards should contend with Spaniards, neither was 
there any particular enmity on either side toward the 
other. Negotiations, therefore, were readily entered 
upon between the two opposing camps, and finally 
brought to a favorable conclusion by a licentiate 
named Caldera, who had accompanied Almagro. The 
substance of the treaty was that Almagro should 
give to Alvarado one hundred thousand pesos, and in 
return that Alvarado should hand over the armament 
to the two partners Pizarro and Almagro, and should 
engage for himself to quit Peru. The articles of the 
treaty remained secret for a time, and meanwhile the 
allied forces moved southward together on the road 
to Cusco. Almagro had not the money wherewith to 
pay the sum agreed upon, and so they went to meet 
Pizarro. 

This was a most important treaty, and it seemed as. 
if a great danger were thus obviated in the conquest 
of Peru; but it fell out otherwise, for the principal 
men in Alvarado’s armament, having met first with 
Almagro, became attached to him, and were among 
his most zealous partisans, at a time when partisanship 
was the curse of Peru. 

* “Una cosa dire por muy cierta: que en este camino se padccid 
tanta hambre y cansancio, que muchos dexaron cargas de oro, y muy 
ricas esmeraldas, por no tener fuerfas para las llevar.”— CiEfx de 
Leon, Chronica del Peru, parte i ri , cap. 42. 



Good Faith of Pizarro. 17 

Pizarro being informed of the result of this nego¬ 
tiation, and not wishing that Alvarado should see 
more of the riches of the country than could he help¬ 
ed, moved forward to meet his comrade Ahnagro 
and the Governor of Guatemala in the valley of 
Pachacamac. There the three met, and, though 
“ there was not wanting some one who” suggested to 
Pizarro to seize upon the person of Alvarado, or at 
least to reduce the amount to be paid for Alvarado’s 
armament, Pizarro loyally and wisely fulfilled the 
agreement which had been made on his behalf by his 
partner Ahnagro. There was then some proposition 
about a league being formed between the Governor 
of Guatemala, Pizarro, and Almagro—also about the 
marriage of the son of Almagro to the daughter of 
Alvarado; but Almagro would not hear of this 
league, saying that it would be impossible for three 
partners to keep the peace.* It was soon to be found 
how difficult it is for even two partners to agree. 
The excuse which Alvarado offered for his presence 
in Peru was “ that, being intent on discovering east* 
ward where no other person had been, such news 
came of the greatness of the treasures of Quito, that, 
not thinking to find any of Pizarro’s captains in that 
part, he was unable to resist the wishes of his own 
people to go there.” Pizarro listened to this excuse, 
paid all the money agreed upon, and feasted the al¬ 
lied forces. Then the Governor of Guatemala de¬ 
parted, having made, as far as he himself was con¬ 
cerned, a sordid and sorry end to the enterprise. 

Pizarro, relieved from this difficulty, resolved to 
found a city near the sea-coast, in the valley of Lima, 
which was at first called Los Eeyes, from its being 

* “ Que seria impossible tener paz tres companeros.” 



18 Pizarro visits the Court of Spain. 

founded on or about tbe day of Epiphany, in the year 
1535. It afterward received the name of Lima. Be¬ 
fore this occurred, however, the compact between the 
two partners Pizarro and Almagro had been renewed 
with oaths and other solemn affirmations;* and it 
was agreed that Almagro should go to reside at Cus¬ 
co, to govern that part of the country, for which Pi¬ 
zarro gave him powers, as he did also to make farther 
discoveries southward. The Mariscal (such was the 
title which had been recently conferred on Almagro) 
took his leave, accompanied by the greater part of 
Alvarado’s men, whom he had attracted by his ami¬ 
able nature and profuse liberality. 

While these events had been occurring in Peru, 
Fernando Pizarro had reached the court of Spain. 
It was in January, 1534, that he arrived at Seville, 
and as the Emperor was in Spain that year, Fernan¬ 
do Pizarro’s business was readily dispatched. The 
result of his negotiation with the court was, that he 
obtained for his brother the Marquisate of Atavillos, 
a valley not far from Xauxa, the habit of Santiago 
for himself, the Bishopric of Cusco for Yicente de 
Yal verde, and a governorship for Almagro, which was 
to commence where Pizarro’s ended, and was to be 
called Nueva Toledo. It can not be said that Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro fell into the error formerly committed 
by his brother of neglecting Almagro’s interests at 
the Spanish court. On the other hand, as some ac¬ 
knowledgment of these honors and dignities, Fernan¬ 
do held out hopes of procuring from Peru a large 
donation to the Emperor, who was about to com¬ 
mence his expedition to Barbary. 

The tenor of the dispatches which were to confer 
these appointments must have been known to many 
* “ Con juramcnto y grandes finne?as.” 
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persons; and while Pizarro was at Truxillo, another 
town which he founded on the coast, a youth landed 
there who said that Diego de Almagro was appointed 
governor of the countiy from Chincha southward. 



Upon this, a certain man named Aguero, anxious, no 
doubt, to secure the present which it was customary 
to give on the receipt of great good news, hastened 
after the mariscal, and foimd him at the bridge of 




20 Comjpact between Pizarro and Almagro. 

Abangay, where he communicated this intelligence 
to him. It served to exalt Almagro greatly in his 
own opinion. Some say that he threw up the office 
which he held under Pizarro, claiming to rule Cusco 
on his own account; others, that Pizarro recalled the 
powers with which lie had intrusted Almagro for the 
government of Cusco, appointing his brother Juan Pi¬ 
zarro to be governor. It is certain that dissensions 
between the younger Pizarros and Almagro arose at 
this time, which the marquis was obliged to come to 
Cusco to pacify. Pizarro, on meeting his old friend, 
after they had embraced with many teal's, spoke thus: 
“You have made me come by these roads without 
bringing a bed or a tent, or other food than maize. 
■Where was your judgment, that, sharing with me 
equally in what there is, you have entered into quar¬ 
rels with my brothers?” Almagro answered that 
there was no occasion for Pizarro to have come with 
all this haste, since he had sent him word of all that 
had passed; and, proceeding to justify himself, he 
added that Pizarro’s brothel's had not been able to 
conceal their jealousy because the king had honored 
him. 

The Licentiate Caldera, a grave and wise man, now 
intervened, as he had done before, between the maris- 
cal and Pedro de Alvarado; and the result was, that 
the marquis and the mariscal renewed their amity in 
the most solemn manner, standing before the altar, 
and each invoking upon himself perdition of soul, 
body, fame, honor, and estate if he should break this 
solemn compact. The oath was taken in the govern¬ 
or’s house on the 12tli of June, 1535, in the presence 
of many persons, the priest saying mass, and the two 
governors having put their right hands above the con¬ 
secrated hands of the priest which held “ the most holy 



sacrament.” This was called “ dividing the Host,” 
and*was considered a most solemn, form of declaring 
friendship. 

The mariscal now resolved to enter his own terri¬ 
tory, where he. could he free from the Pizarros, and 
accordingly he prepared to march into Chili, which 
certainly fell within the confines of his government. 
In making preparations for his departure he lavished 
his resources, giving those who would follow him 
money to buy arms and homes, upon the simple un¬ 
derstanding that they would repay him from their 
gains in the country where they were going. As he 
was now greatly popular, his sendee was readily em¬ 
braced, and some even of those who had reparti- 
mientos at Cusco resolved to throw them up and fol¬ 
low the mariscal. The Inca placed at his disposal 
the sendees of his brother Paullo and of the higli- 
priest Villaoma, who were ordered to accompany 
Almagro into Chili. These he sent on before; and 
his lieutenant general Rodrigo Orgonez was to 
follow with the rest of the people. It may show 
how much Almagro’s service was sought after that 
so distinguished a person in Pizarro’s camp as Fer¬ 
nando de Soto was greatly disappointed at not 
being named lieutenant general of the mariscal’s 
forces. 

The day before Almagro’s departure he is said to 
have begged Pizarro to send his brothers back to Cas¬ 
tile, saying that for that end he would be willing that 
Pizarro should give them from the joint estate what¬ 
ever amount of treasure he pleased; that such a 
course would give general content in the land, for 
“ there was no one whom those gentlemen would not 
insult, relying upon tlieir relationship to him.” To 
this request Pizarro replied that his brothers respect- 
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ed and loved him as a father, and that they would 
give no occasion of scandal.* * 

* Oviedo describes Fernando Pizarro in the following words: “And 
of all those (the brothers Pizarro) Fernando Pizarro was the only one 
of a legitimate bed, and the most imbedded in pride. He was a stoat 
man of lofty stature, with a large tongue and heavy lips, and the end 
of the nose very fleshy and red; and this man was the disturber of 
the quiet of all, and especially of the two ancient associates Francisco 
Pizarro and Diego Almagro.” “32 de todos ellos el Hernando Pi- 
9 arro solo era legftimo, e mas legitimado en la soberbia: hombre de 
alta estatura e gruesso; la lengua e labios gordos, e la punta de la 
nariz con sobrada came, y encendida; y este fue el desavenidor del 
sosiego de todos, y en especial de los dos viejos compaueros Francisco 
Pi 5 arro e Diego de Almagro.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. xliv., 



CHAPTEK II. 


FERNANDO PIZARRO RETURNS FROM SPAIN.—HE TAKES 
THE COMMAND AT CUSCO.—FLIGHT AND REBELLION OF 
THE INCA MANCO.—DESCRIPTION OF CUSCO. 

A S the brotherhood of the Pizarros is about to 
play a very important part in the history of the 
New World, it is desirable to consider what the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages would have been of such 
a course as Almagro counseled. It is true that the 
promotion of near relatives is, and always has been, a 
very offensive thing to those who are hoping for ad¬ 
vancement from any man in power, or even to those 
who are merely looking on at his proceedings. But, 
on the other hand, near relatives, though often more 
difficult to act with than other men, are nearly sure 
to be faitliful. The certainty of this faithfulness has 
doubtless weighed much with men like Pizarro, new¬ 
ly and suddenly possessed of power, and it was a dif¬ 
ficult question for him to decide whether, in his case, 
it was not wise to endure the odium* for the sake of 
the fidelity. Moreover, Pizarro’s brothers were all of 
them good soldiers and brave men. Fernando was a 

* The odium, however, is of a kind which no merits can fully coun¬ 
teract. The fickle Athenians were wearied of a single Aristides, but 
if it had been Aristides and his kinsmen, all equally good, equally just, 
and equally fit to occupy several of the chief places of the state, even 
the wisest and gravest nation would have been glad (if not openly, at 
least in their hearts) of any pretext which should remove so admirable 
but so absorbing a family from the government of the country. 
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most skillful captain; Gonzalo was said to be “ the 
best lance” that had come to the Indies; Juan show¬ 
ed his valor at the siege of Cusco; and Martin after¬ 
ward died fighting by his brother’s side. 

The marquis, unwilling to deprive himself of the 
services of such brothers, would not listen to the coun¬ 
sels of the mariscal in this matter, which counsels, 
however, have been held by commentators to be very 
sagacious. 

The Governor of Xiieva Toledo set out to conquer 
the country that had been assigned to him: the Gov¬ 
ernor of Nueva Castilla, for that was the name of Pi- 
zarro’s province, returned to superintend the building 
of liis new town, Los Eeyes. Juan Pizarro was left 
in command at Cusco. Shortly after the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the two governors, Fernando Pizarro returned 
from the court of Spain, bringing dispatches to his 
brother the marquis which contained the provisions 
that have already been mentioned. Fernando had 
undertaken a very odious task when he promised the 
court of Spain to seek for a “ benevolence” from the 
colonists of Peru. To all his exhortations they re¬ 
plied that they had duly paid their fifths to the king, 
which had been gained with their blood and labor, at 
no risk of the royal estate; and they maliciously re¬ 
marked that Ferdinand Pizarro had brought back 
nothing for them, though he had obtained a marquis- 
ate for his brother, and the Order of Santiago for 
himself. To these insinuations Fernando Pizarro 
adroitly and alarmingly made answer, that the ran¬ 
som of Atahuallpa which they had divided, being the 
ransom of a royal person, of right belonged to the 
Emperor. In fine, all the new towns were laid under 
contribution, and the marquis, partly by persuasion, 
partly by threat, contrived to raise the royal benevo- 
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lence from the people around him. In order to ob¬ 
tain the sum required from Cusco, and also to keep 
the In< ans quiet (for an uncle of Manco Inca had 
been r ailing lately, and endeavoring to persuade his 
nephew to join in the rebellion), Pizarro resolved to 
send his brother Fernando to supersede Juan in the 
government of that city. It is said that the marquis 
had respect also to any danger there might be from 
the smothered discontent of the mariscal or his fol¬ 
lowers, and therefore wished to have a person of Fer¬ 
nando’s weight and authority at the city which was 
nearest to Almagro’s province. Fernando accepted 
the charge, and repaired to Cusco. When he arrived 
there, he found that his brothers Juan and Gonzalo 
were absent, being engaged in an expedition to chas¬ 
tise some rebel caciques. Manco Inca was not under 
any restraint, and Fernando Pizarro did not hesitate 
to show him much favor, for one of the principal in¬ 
junctions which had been forced upon his attention 
at the court of Spain was to look to the good treat¬ 
ment of the Inca. When his brothers had returned 
from their foray, Ferdinand Pizarro brought the busi¬ 
ness of the benevolence before the town council of 
Cusco, saying how much it would become the inhab¬ 
itants of the town to do his majesty some service, 
the royal estate being exhausted in the wars with the 
French and the Grand Turk. His exhortation was 
received with great disgust, and the part he had un¬ 
dertaken served to make him very unpopular. He 
seems, however, to have had some success in his mis¬ 
sion, for he was engaged in the business of melting 
gold when news came that the district of Collao was 
in revolt, that the Indians had killed some Spaniards, 
and that Yillaoma (whom the Peruvians held in the 
same veneration in which the Spaniards held the 
Yol. IV.—B 
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Pope*) had returned'from the expedition of the ma- 
riseal, with whom he had gone as captain of the In¬ 
dian forces. Fernando Pizarro asked the Inca if all 
this intelligence were true. The Inca replied that it 
was true; that Collao was in revolt, and that Villaoma 
had returned on account of the ill treatment which he 
had received from Almagro’s people, who had sought 
to carry him in chains; and the Inca added that his 
own brother Paullo was in chains. Several of the 
Spanish historians assert confidently that there was a 
deep-laid conspiracy between Villaoma and the Inca, 
concerted before the departure of the mariscal; but 
notliing appeals more probable than that, in the suf¬ 
ferings and difficulties of a long and most arduous 
journey, the Indian chiefs should have been suspected 
and ill treated, as Cliilicuchima had been in Pizarro’s 
march from Cassamarca to Cusco. The Inca asked 
leave to go out of the city to receive Villaoma, which 
request being granted, the two great Indian authori¬ 
ties, the Inca and the high-priest, returned together 
into Cusco, when they both went straight to the Tem¬ 
ple of the Sim, and there, according to Valverde, Vil¬ 
laoma not only complained of his injuries, but coun¬ 
seled revolt. Ferdinand Pizarro, however, had no 
suspicion of the plot that was being prepared by the 
Inca and the high-priest. Two days afterward, the 
Inca, with many of the chiefs, came to Pizarro’s quar¬ 
ters to ask leave to go to a valley called Yucay, in 
order to celebrate certain ceremonies in honor of the 
Inca’s father, Iluayna Capac, who was buried there, 
and to whom it was customary to perform those rites 
every year. This request was granted. 

On the 18th of April, 1536, the Inca, accompanied 

* “ A quien tienen ellos cn la veneration qne nosotros tencmos al 
papa .’’—Carta de Vicente de Valverde, MS. 
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by Villaoma, went out of Cusco, leaving behind him 
some of the principal chiefs who were suspected by 
the Spaniards. This he did, in order to blind his ene¬ 
mies to the real purpose which he had in view. He 



had been absent only two days when a Spaniard, one 
of those probably who had a repartimicnto in the 
neighboring country, arrived in the city to inform 
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Fernando Pizarro that the Inca was going to Ares, a 
pueblo fifteen leagues distant, in a very mountainous 
district, from which this Spaniard concluded that the 
Inca was about to revolt. Ferdinand Pizarro gave 
no credit to this report, but merely sent a message to 
the Inca, begging him to hasten his return, in order 
to accompany him in an expedition to chastise the 
caciques of Collao, who were in rebellion. But the 
Inca took no heed of this message. On the contrary, 
being now within the protection of this rugged coun¬ 
try, he was enabled to proclaim his designs in all their 
fullness. A great assembly was held of the caciques 
and other principal persons of the district; and it 
may be imagined what orations, full of grief, shame, 
and lamentation, were uttered on that occasion. Nev¬ 
er had an assemblage of men greater reason to com¬ 
plain, greater injuries to redress. Their kings de¬ 
throned, their temples profaned, their priests expell¬ 
ed, their sacred virgins scorned and violated, the’r 
property seized, themselves, their lands, their wives, 
and their children given away, in a strange kind of 
captivity* among this victorious band of strangers— 
what eloquence that rage or hate could give would 
be wanting? It is unlikely that any Peruvian chief 
who spoke on that day was one who had not received 
some deadly domestic injury, something of the kind 
which Christians even can hardly pretend to forgive, 
and which the Spanish Christians of that day would 
certainly have thought it a sacred duty to revenge. 
That dusky assemblage might have been seen waving 
to and fro with emotions of horror and hatred as the 
chiefs stood upon some level arid spot, with the burn¬ 
ing sun pouring down upon them, to whom each fiery 


The system of encomiendas. 
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speaker would appeal as to a god, injured, desecrated, 
and maddened like themselves. 

There can be little doubt that the most ardent and 
earnest appeals were made on this occasion to the 
valor, the piety, and the revengefulness of the Peru¬ 
vian Indians, for a solemn pledge was taken, which 
the assembly could only have been prepared for by 
such adjurations. The Inca commanded that two 
large golden vessels full of wine should be brought 
before him; and then he said, “ I am determined not 
to leave a Christian alive in all this land, wherefore I 
intend in the first place to besiege Cusco. Whoever 
among you resolves to serve me in this design has to 
stake his life upon it. Let him drink.”* In this 
manner, and with no other condition, many captains 
ana principal persons rose and drank; nor could it be 
said that they did not afterward fulfill their part in 
all the dangers and the toils which this fatal draught 
imposed upon them. 

The city of Cusco was worthy of being the spot 
which elicited the last great effort of the Peruvians 
to rid themselves of their invaders. It was construct¬ 
ed with great regularity. The streets were at right 
angles to one another, and thus the city was formed 
into those blocks of building which the Romans call¬ 
ed insulce. The pavement was made of small stones; 
and a large stone conduit of water passed through 
the middle of each street. There was a great square, 
in which stood the palace of the late Inca, Huayna 
Capac, the most beautiful building in Cusco, its gate¬ 
way being made of marble of different colors. This 

* “Yo estoi determinado de no dexar Cristiano & vida en toda la 
tierra, y para esto quiero primero poner cerco en ,el Cusco. Quien de 
vosotros pensare servirme en esto, ha de poner sobre tal caso la •vida. 
Beva .”—Carta de Vicente de Vaevebde, MS. 
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palace was so extensive that it was afterward divided 
into many shares for the chief conquerors. Adjacent 
to it were three other palaces, painted on the outside, 
and richly decorated with sculpture. On three sides 
of the great square there were three covered build¬ 
ings, resembling the loggie in Florence. These build¬ 
ings stood upon terraces, and were for the purpose 
of celebrating great festivals in bad weather. Their 
size may be conjectured from the fact that a fourth 
loggia in another quarter of the town afterward form¬ 
ed a large church. There is no capital in Europe that 
has been constructed on so grand a plan. Cusco was, 
as it were, a microcosm of the whole empire. As 
the men of different tribes came up from Antisuyo, 
Condesuyo, Collasuyo, and Chinchasuyo, they ranged 
themselves in the outskirts adjacent to the four quar¬ 
ters of the town corresponding with these four divi¬ 
sions of the empire, and each tribe took up its position 
as nearly as possible in the same geographical order 
which it held in its own country. The tribe that was 
to the north of it in its own country was to the north 
of it also in Cusco. Each tribe had an especial head¬ 
dress, and was discernible from all the rest either by 
a difference in the color of the sash wound round the 
head, or by a difference in the color of the feathers. 
The Inca, in traversing his city, was thus enabled to 
review every section of his empire, and to recognize 
the inhabitants of each district at a glance. 

The greater pari of the houses in the city were 
constructed either wholly or partly of stone, though 
some were built of bricks burnt in the sun. The Pe¬ 
ruvians had not arrived at the art of making tiles; 
and their houses were covered with pieces of wood in 
the shape of tiles, or with straw.* Some of the prin- 

* The Spaniards called it straw, but it was probably a kind of rush- 
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cipal quarters were named “ The Place of the Great 
Snakes,” “ The Place of Proclamations,” “ The Street 
of Gillyflowers,” “ The Ward of the Post of Lions,” 
“ The Ward of the Lion’s Tail.” 

Two streams entered Cusco and traversed the city. 
They entered under bridges with flood-gates, to pre¬ 
vent inmidation. These streams, in their passage 
through the city, had beds of masonry to run in, so 
that the water might always be clear and clean. One 
of the streams passed through the great square. 

A huge fortress overawed the city. It was built 
on the summit of a high hill called Sacsahuaman, 
lying to the northeast. On the side toward the city 
this hill was precipitous, and needed little defense 
from art. On the other side, however, it descended 
gently toward a plain; and here it was defended by 
three walls rising one above another, in the shape of 
demilunes, each about twelve hundred feet in length, 
with salient and retiring angles* 

On the top of the walls were terraces forming ram¬ 
parts. These ramparts had breastworks, so that the 
Peruvians could fight almost under cover. The nar¬ 
rowest of the ramparts was wide enough to be trav¬ 
ersed by three carriages abreast. In the centre of 
each demilune was a narrow gateway with a stone 
portcullis. • 

The main body of the fortress consisted of three 
towers placed in a triangle, the apex of the triangle 
being occupied by the great tower, which was circu¬ 
lar. The other two were rectangular. The great 
work made with great care, which was very durable.—See Humboldt’s 
Researches , vol. i., p. 244. 

* “The walls are built with salient and retiring angles, twenty-one 
in number, and corresponding with each other in each wall, so that no 
one point could be attacked without being commanded by others.”— 
Mabkham’s Cuzco and Lima, chap. iv., p. 114. 



tower consisted of four or five stories, each story be¬ 
ing more lofty than the one below it. This tower 
had large windows or openings (finestre grandi) that 
looked toward the town. The towers were connected 
by subterraneous passages; and the ground beneath 
them was hollowed out to such an extent that there 
was almost as much space laid out in rooms and gal¬ 
leries below the towers as there was above ground.* 
In the great tower was a plentiful fountain of excel¬ 
lent water brought from a distance. The knowledge 
of the sources by which this fountain was supplied 
was a state secret, known only to the Inca and his 
principal counselors. After the conquest there was 
room in the citadel for five thousand Spanish sol¬ 
diers. 

The stones, or rather rocks, of which the demilunes 
and other parts of the fortress were constructed, 
seemed of Cyclopean work. The Spaniards said that 
not even “ the bridge of Segovia, or the other build¬ 
ings which Hercules and the Eomans had made, were 
worthy to be compared to the citadel of Cusco.”f An 
eye-witness says, “ I measured a stone at Tiaguanaco 
twenty-eight feet long, eighteen feet broad, and about 
six feet thick; but in the wall of the fortress of Cus¬ 
co, which is constructed of masomy, there are many 
stones of much greater size.”$ It appears from mod- 

* See Gakcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios Reales de los Incas , 
lib. vii., cap. 29. 

t “ Gli Spagnuoli, che la veddono, dicono che nfc il ponte da Seco- 
via, nb d’ altri edifici che fece Hercole, no i Romani, non sono cosi 
degni da vedere come questo .”—Relatione di Pebo Sanco. Ramesio, 

t “ En Tiaguanaco medi yo una de treynta y ocho pies de largo, y 
de diez y ocho en ancho, y el gruesso seria de seys pies, y en la mu- 
ralla de la fortaleza del Cuzco, que esta de mamposteria, ay mnchas 
piedras de mucha mayor grandeza. ’’—Acosta, Hist. Moral, de Indias, 
lib. vi., cap. 14. 
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em research that some of these stones were fifty feet 
long,* twenty-two feet broad, and six feet thick.+ 
How they were conveyed thither is a problem which 
has exercised ingenious men ever since the conquest 
But the works of despotic monarchs of the olden 
time, who could employ an army to fetch a single 
stone, have always astonished more civilized nations, 
accustomed to a reasonable economy in the use of 
human labor4 

It seems that cement was used by the Peruvians; 
but the work at Cusco was so exquisitely finished that 
none of this cement was visible, for the masonry ap¬ 
peared “ as smooth as a table.”§ This, however, was 
only at the junction of the stones: the rest of the 
stonework was left in the same state as it had been 
when taken from the quarry. Part of the fortress 
was an immense arsenal, which, under the rule of the 
Incas, had contained large stores of arms and accou- 

* A Spanish foot is an inch less than the English measure of the 
same name. 

t “Habia entre ellas nlgunos qne tenian cincuenta pies de largo, 
veinte y dos de alto, y seis de ancho .”—Antiguedades Peruanas,por 
Mariano Eduardo de Rivero, y Juan Diego de Tschudi, cap. 
9, p. 250. 

t Moreover, the patience and perseverance of the Indians compen¬ 
sated for the inferiority of their tools. See vrhat Ulloa says of their 
workmanship in emeralds“ These carious emeralds are found in the 
tombs of the Indians of Manta and Acatames, and are, in beauty, size, 
and hardness, superior to those found in the jurisdiction of Santa Fe; 
but what chiefly raises the admiration of the connoisseur is to find 
them worked, 6ome in spherical, some cylindrical, some conical, and 
of various other figures, and all with a perfect accuracy. But the un- 
surmountable difficulty here is to explain how they could work a stone 
of such hardness, it being evident that steel and iron were utterly un¬ 
known to them. They pierced emeralds and other gems with all the 
delicacy of the present times furnished with so many tools.”— Ulloa’s 
Voyages, vol. i., p. 466. 

§ “Le pietre sono cosi liscie che paiono tavole spianate .”—Relatione 
di Pero Saxco. Ramusio, Ttaggi. 

B 2 
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trements of all kinds—also of metals, such as tin, 
lead, silver, and gold. 

On a kill which overlooked the city there were cer¬ 
tain small towers that served as gnomons, and were 
used for solar observations * 

In Cusco and its environs, including the whole val¬ 
ley which could be seen from the top of the tower, it 
is said that there were “ a hundred thousand” houses. 
Among these were shops, and store-houses, and places 
for the reception of tribute. A strange practice of 
the Peruvians may account in some measure for this 
enormous extent of building. It appears that when 
the great lords died, their houses were not occupied 
by their successors, but were, nevertheless, not suffered 
to fall into decay, and an establishment was kept up 
in them, in honor of the deceased master. 

There was a large vacant space left in the town for 
the erection of future palaces, it being the custom for 
every reigning Inca to build a new palace. 

The great Temple of the Sim had, before the Span¬ 
iards rifled Cusco, been a building of singular gor¬ 
geousness. The interior was plated with gold; and 
on each side of the central image of the Sun were 
ranged the embalmed bodies of the Incas, sitting 
upon their golden thrones raised upon pedestals of 
gold. All round the outside of the building, at the 
top of the walls, ran a coronal of goldf about three 
feet in depth. Adjacent to the Temple of the Sun 

* “ Por otra cstava el cerro de Carmenga, de donde salcn a treclio 
ciertas torrezillas pequefms, qne sirvian para tener quenta con el mo- 
vimiento del sol, de qua ellos nnicho se preciaron."— Pedro de Cie- 
9a, Chronica del Peru, parte i., cap. 92. 

t “ Por lo alto de las paredes del Templo, corria unn azanefa de oro 
de tm tablon de mas de una vara en ancho, en forma de corona, qne 
abra9ava todo el Templo.”— Garcilaso, Comentarios Peales de los 
Incas, lib. iii., cap. 20. 
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were other buildings, also beautifully adorned, which 
had been dedicated to the moon, the stars, to thunder, 
lightning, and the rainbow. Each of these minor 
buildings had its appropriate paintings and adorn¬ 
ments. Then there were the schools of the learned 
Amautas and the Haravecs, or poets, which might be 
entered by a private way from the palace of the Inca 
Roca, who had delighted to listen to the discourses 
of the wise men of his dominions. 

Cusco, independently of its temples, and its palaces, 
and its court, was in itself an object of fond admira¬ 
tion to the Peruvians; and, as Garcilaso declares, it 
was to them what Rome was to the rest of the 
world* 

Such was the city, not less dear because dishonored 
and disfigured, that Manco Inca and his brave com¬ 
panions in arms had pledged themselves to regain. 

* Pedro de Cie?a, one of the persons who saw Cnsco within the 
first twenty years after the Spanish conquest, says, “Cusco was grand 
and stately: it must have been founded by a people of great intelli¬ 
gence.” “ El Cusco tuvo gran manera y calidad: devio ser fundada 
por gente de gran ser.”— Pedro de Cie?a, Chronica del Peru, parte 
i., cap. 92. 



CHAPTER IH. 

THE SIEGE OP CUSCO BY THE REVOLTED PERUVIANS. 

F ERNANDO PIZARRO, having been soon in¬ 
formed that Manco Inca really had revolted, far 
from awaiting the attack, lost no time in making an 
endeavor to seize upon the Inca’s person. The friend¬ 
ly heights, however, protected the Indian sovereign, 
and Pizarro could not come near him. There were 
now many skirmishes near Ares between the Span¬ 
iards and the Peruvians, in which the slaughter of 
the Inca’s forces was immense. Still the Indians 
from all their four provinces, Cliincliasuyo, Collasuyo, 
Condesuyo, and Antisuyo, came pouring in upon die 
scene of action. On the heights the Indians began to 
prevail, though in the plains, where the Spanish cav¬ 
alry could act, it was like a company of butchers amid 
innumerable flocks of sheep. In one of these skir¬ 
mishes, the Indians, who were beginning to learn the 
craft of war, retreated until they led their enemies 
into an ambuscade where no less than twenty thou¬ 
sand Indians poured down upon the Spaniards. The 
ground was so rough that the horses were disabled 
from acting, and though Juan and Gonzalo Pizarro 
did all they could to retrieve the day, they were 
obliged to withdraw their forces into the city. Their 
Indian followers, who had been stationed in the for¬ 
tress commanding Cusco, were driven out of it, and it 
was occupied by the enemy. Rut Fernando Pizarro, 
one of the most valiant men, not only of the captains 



in America, but of any in that age, beat back the pur¬ 
suers and regained the fortress. Juan Pizarro was 
wounded in this battle. 

The whole aspect of affairs now began to look very 
threatening for the Spaniards. A question arose 
whether it would be better to occupy the fortress or 
to abandon it to the enemy. Juan Pizarro contended 
that it should be abandoned, arguing that if the In¬ 
dians were to occupy the fortress, the Spaniards could 
retake it whenever they pleased, and that it would be 
unwise to divide their small force. This advice seem¬ 
ed to be judicious, and was adopted. 

Fernando Pizarro now resolved to form his horse¬ 
men into “ three companies,” placing each company 
under a captain. He had but ninety horsemen, and 
he gave thirty to each of the three commanders, com¬ 
mitting to his guard a third part of the town. To the 
foot-soldiers he did not assign any especial part of the 
town to defend, because they were very few, and the 
enemy made little account of them. The next day, 
being Saturday, the Feast of “ St. John before the 
Latin Gate,” when the garrison awoke, they found 
the fortress occupied by the hostile Indians, and then 
the siege of Cusco may be said to have commenced. 
The disproportion of numbers was immense. There 
may havobeen one or two thousand Indian auxiliaries 
attached to the Spanish cause; but the besiegers, as 
was afterward ascertained, amounted to a hundred 
thousand warriors and eighty thousand attendants for 
camp-service. They immediately set fire to those 
houses which lay between the fortress and the town; 
and, under cover of tills fire, they continued to gain 
ground, making barricades in the streets, and digging 
holes, so that the cavalry could not act against them. 

It is impossible not to sympathize in some measure 
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with the Peruvians, and to rejoice whenever they ob¬ 
tain any success on their side, so that, if only for a 
moment, the tide of war is turned against those re¬ 
morseless missionaries, the Spaniards. On this day, 
which was probably the last on which the natives in 
all that vast continent had any real chance of disem¬ 
barrassing themselves of their invaders, not only fire, 
but air, came to the weaker side. There was, fortu¬ 
nately for them, a high wind, and the roofs being of 
straw or rushes, the fire spread so rapidly that at one 
moment it appeared as if the whole city were one 
sheet of flame. The war-cries of the assailants were 
appalling. The smoke was so dense that sight and 
hearing were alike confused. But the Spaniards 
were not men to be easily daunted. Each captain 
held his ground in his own quarter, where, however, 
the Indians pressed in upon them in such a manner 
that they could do no more than hold their ground, 
having scarcely room to fight. Fernando Pizarro was 
to be seen, now in one quarter, now in another, wher¬ 
ever the distress was greatest. The Indians, who sup¬ 
posed that the day was really theirs, threw themselves 
with the greatest bravery into the streets, fighting 
hand to hand with the Spaniards; displaying that 
desperate valor which takes no heed of the inequality 
of weapons, and giving blows which they hmst have 
been aware would be returned on the instant with a 
hundred fold the vigor and effect that there could be 
in their own. 

Fernando Pizarro saw that, without some change in 
the mode of resistance, all was lost for the Spaniards. 
Drawing, therefore, from each company a few men, 
amounting altogether to only twenty, he made a sally 
on the road to Condesuyo; and, coming round upon 
the Indians from that quarter, charged them vigor- 



ously and drove them back with great slaughter to 
the rough part of the sierra, where they again re¬ 
formed their ranks and renewed the battle. Still, 
however, the ardor of the fight did not abate in the 
central pail: of the city, to which Fernando Pizarro 
returned to resume his command-in-cliief. There 
was still no rest for the Spaniards. The city con¬ 
tinued to bum. The Indian high-priest, Villaoma, 
who was likewise the general, occupied and maintain¬ 
ed the fortress. In the city, as the houses were burnt, 
the Indians mounted upon the blackened walls, and, 
moving along them, were enabled, in that favorable 
position, to press on the attack. Thence they could de¬ 
ride all the efforts of horsemen to dislodge them. So 
the contest continued for days. Neither by day nor 
by night did they give any rest to the Spaniards, who 
were obliged to make perpetual sallies in order to 
throw down walls, destroy barricades, fill up great 
holes, and break up channels by which the Indians 
were letting water in upon them, so as to produce art 
artificial inundation. Thus for six days the -warfare 
continued, until the Indians gained nearly the whole 
of the city, the Spaniards being able to hold only the 
great square, and some houses which surrounded it. 

Many of the Spaniards now began to look upon 
their cause as hopeless. Flight by means of their 
homes was comparatively easy; and there were not 
wanting those who counseled the abandonment of the 
city, and the attempt to save their own lives, if it 
could be accomplished by this sacrifice. Fernando 
Pizarro, who was as great in council as in war, with a 
smile replied,“I do not know, seiiorcs, why you wish 
to do this, for in my mind there is not, and there has 
not been, any fear.” From shame they did not dare 
to declare their thoughts in his presence, and so the 
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matter passed off imtil the evening, when he sum¬ 
moned the chief Spaniards together, and, with a se¬ 
rene countenance, he thus addressed them: “ I have 
called you together, senores, because it appears to me 
that the Indians each day disgrace us more and more, 
and I believe that the cause of this is the weakness 
that there is in some of us, which is no little, since 
you openly maintain that we should give up the city. 
Wherefore, if you, Juan Pizarro, give such an opin¬ 
ion, how is it that you had courage to defend the city 
against Almagro, when he sought to rebel; and as for 
you,” turning to the treasurer,“it would appear a very 
ugly thing for you to talk in this fashion, since you 
have charge of the royal fifths, and are obliged to 
give account of them with the same obligation that 
he is to give account of the fortress. For you other 
senores, who are alcaldes and regidors, to whom the 
execution of the laws is committed in this city, it is 
not for you to commit such a great folly that you 
should deliver it into the hands of these tyrants.” 

Words have been often misused in speeches, but 
never more, perhaps, than in calling the Peruvians 
who came to take possession of their own “these 
tyrants.” 

Then he spoke of his own duties. “ It would be a 
sad tale to tell of me,” he exclaimed, “ were it to be 
said that Fernando Pizarro, from any motive of fear, 
had abandoned the territory which his brother, Don 
Francisco Pizarro, had conquered and colonized. 
Wherefore, gentlemen, in the service of God and of 
the king, sustaining your houses and your estates, die 
rather than desert them. If I am left alone, I will 
pay with my life the obligation which lies upon me, 
rather than have it said that another gained the city, 
and that I lost it.” He then reminded them of the 
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commonplace remark, “ that with vigor, that which 
appears impossible is gained, and without vigor even 
that which is easy appears difficult.” 

The courage of the assembled Spaniards answered 
to this bold appeal; and as it was now agreed upon 
to defend the city to the utmost, Fernando did not 
hesitate in putting the worst before them. He said, 
“ The men are worn out, the horses are exhausted, and 
in the state in which w r e are, it is impossible to hold 
the city two days longer, wherefore it is necessary to 
lose all our lives or to gain the fortress. That being 
gained, the city is secure. To-morrow morning I 
must go, with all the horsemen that can be mustered, 
and take that fortress.” They answered that the 
horsemen were ready to a man to die with him, or to 
succeed in that enterprise. Upon this, Juan Pizarro, 
wounded as he was, claimed the principal part in 
the next day’s action, saying, “ It was my fault that 
the fortress was not occupied, and I said that I 
would take it whenever it should be necessary to do 
so. HI would it therefore appear if, while I am 
alive, any other person should undertake the duty for 
me.” 

Fernando Pizarro consented. This question of 
leadership being settled, and two subordinates having 
been chosen, Juan Pizarro lost no time in selecting a 
company of fifty men for the work of the morrow, 
the three captains being himself, his brother Gonzalo, 
and a cavalier named Fernando Ponce. 

Yery early in the morning, the fifty men, with their 
leaders, were drawn up in the great square. Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro addressed some parting advice to his 
brother Juan, namely, that when out of the town he 
should take the royal road from Cusco to Los Reyes, 
and should not turn until he had gone about a league, 
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for, although the fortress was very near, so many holes 
had been dug, and barricades thrown up by the In¬ 
dians, that there was no hope of taking the fortress 
except by coming round on the far side of it. 

Fernando Pizarro had hardly finished giving this 
advice, when a body of Indians came down with the 
intent of taking a fort which had been made as a 
place of refuge from the great square, and which 
overlooked the whole of it. The two sentinels on 
guard at this fort were asleep—a thing not to be 
wondered at, considering the fatigues of the last few 
days—and before any succor could be given, the In¬ 
dians had mastered the fort. The day, therefore, be- 
gan.witli an ill omen for the Spaniards. 

Fernando Pizarro ordered in great haste some act¬ 
ive foot-soldiers to retake this fort, which they soon 
succeeded in doing. When this had been accom¬ 
plished, Fernando united all his forces, horse and foot, 
to gain possession of a very strong barricade which 
the Indians had thrown up, in order to prevent the 
Spaniards from going out of the city in the direction 
of the plain. A body of twenty thousand Indians 
from the district of Chincliasuyo kept this barricade. 
It was fortunate for the Spaniards that the Indians 
had not delayed their attack upon the fort until a lit¬ 
tle later in the day, for by this movement toward the 
barricade Fernando Pizarro was obliged to leave the 
great square nearly undefended. But the main body 
of the Indians had not yet come down from their 
quarters to commence their usual attacks upon the 
city. 

When the Chinchasuyans who had the charge of 
the barricade saw the Spaniards advancing upon them 
in full force, some of them shouted out to one an¬ 
other, “ Those Christians who have the good horses 



are flying, and the others which remain are the sick.* 
Let us allow these to draw off, and then we shall be 
able to kill them all.” This plan of suffering the 
Spaniards to divide their forces may have had some 
effect in weakening the resistance of the Indians at 
the barricade; still they fought on with great bravery, 
but they could not prevent the fifty horsemen making 
their way out of the city. The rest of the Spaniards 
returned with all haste to the grand square; for a col¬ 
umn of the enemy—from the same division, I con¬ 
jecture, which had once captured the fort in the 
morning—came down again to make another attack 
on it, having seen or heard the skirmish at the Cliin- 
chasuyan barricade. Fernando Pizarro, whose part 
in the conflict it was to make decisive charges on crit¬ 
ical occasions, rushed out with his men, and soon put 
the Indians to flight; for, as the main body of the en¬ 
emy was still asleep in their quarters, this one watch¬ 
ful division could not alone resist Pizarro’s charge. 

Meanwhile Juan Pizarro had conducted his men 
along the royal road to Los Keyes; and, after pro¬ 
ceeding as far as had been previously agreed upon, 
had turned to the right, had fought his way along the 
ridges wherever he had encountered any enemy, had 
come down upon the open ground before the fortress, 
and so established a communication between himself 
and his brother in the city. The Indians posted be¬ 
tween the fortress and the city decamped, some throw¬ 
ing themselves into the fortress and others into other 
strong positions. 

The communication was now so complete that Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro was able to re-enforce his brother with 

* “Aquellos cristianos qup tienen los cavallos buenos se van huyen- 
do, y estos que quedan son los dolientes .”—Carla de Vicente de 
Valyebde, MS. 
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all tlie Spanish foot-soldiers and the friendly Indians. 
At the same time he sent Juan word on no account 
to make the attack upon the fortress until nightfall, 
for the enemy were so many, and the position so 
strong, that the Spaniards could gain no honor in the 
attack. Fernando also begged his brother not to ad¬ 
venture his own person in die fight; for, on account 
of the wound which Juan had already received, he 
could not put on his morion, and Fernando said it 
would be absolute madness to go into battle without 
that Juan Pizarro did not adopt his brother’s ad¬ 
vice ; for, though he made a show of preparation as 
if he were going to bivouac upon the plain for the 
night, it was only a feint, and when he saw that the 
Indians were less on then* guard, he gave orders for 
a sudden attack upon some strong positions in front 
of the fortress. Gonzalo Pizarro. was intrusted with 
a troop to make tliis attack. When the Indians saw 
the Spaniards moving upward, they came down upon 
them in such a multitude* that Gonzalo Pizarro and 
his men could not even succeed in approaching these 
fortified outposts. Indeed, the Spaniards began to 
give way before the weight of numbers, when Juan 
Pizarro, “ not being able to endure” tliis check, hur¬ 
ried onward to support liis brother. The men, ani¬ 
mated by this sight, for Juan and Gonzalo fought iu 
the front rank, rushed forward, and succeeded in tak¬ 
ing these strong positions, so that they found them¬ 
selves now under the walls of the principal building. 
Juan Pizarro, not satisfied with tliis partial success, 
made a bold dash at the entrance into the fortress. 
This entrance was an outwork projecting from the 
body of the fortress, inclosed on each side by two low 
walls, but open at the top, so that it might be tlior- 
* “ Grandissima infinidad de ellos.” 
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oughly commanded from the battlements, having an 
outer gate corresponding "with the principal gate of 
the fortress.* The walls which formed this outwork 
had roofs to them, doubtless in order that those of the 
besieged who had to defend the post might be under 
cover while their assailants were exposed to missiles 
from the higher parts of the building. Beneath this 
outwork the crafty Indians had recently dug a deep 
pitfall. But, unfortunately for them, as they came 
flying in from the pursuit of the Spaniards, they fell 
one upon another, heaped together in such a manner 
that “ they filled up with their own bodies that which 
their own hands had made.” Juan Pizarro, still 
fighting in front, advanced upon this road made for 
him by the bodies of his enemies; but just as he en¬ 
tered, a stone, hurled from the heights of the fortress, 
descended upon his unprotected head, and laid him 
senseless on the spot. His men recovered, and bore 
off the body of their commander, in which life was 
not extinct, though the wound was of a fatal nature, 
for Juan Pizarro never rose from his couch again. 

After this great check, Gonzalo Pizarro, on whom 
the command had now devolved, did what he could 
to reanimate his men; but his efforts were of no 
avail. The numbers of the enemy brought to bear 
upon the points of attack continued to increase, and 
the Spaniards were obliged to draw off from the for¬ 
tress. The following morning, however, the indomi¬ 
table Fernando made a circuit of the strong-hold of 
the Indians, and, seeing that it was surrounded by a 
veiy high wall, came to the conclusion that, -without 

* “ La qual era de esta manera. Desde la puerta del muro salian 
de una parte y de otra traos paredones hasta hacer otra puerta ade- 
lante, y estos cubiertos por ciina, y alii hicieron cava, ahondando todo 
lo cubierto .”—Carta de Vicente de Valvebde, MS. 
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scaling-ladders, there was no hope of taking the place. 
The whole of the day, therefore, was spent in making 
scaling-ladders by all who could be spared for that 
service. They were not many who could be spared, 
for the enemy gave Gonzalo Pizarro and Fernando 
Ponce no rest all day, endeavoring to force the strong 
position which these commanders occupied. The In¬ 
dians in the fortress did all they could by words and 
signs to animate their friends, even calling by name 
upon particular chiefs to come to the rescue; but the 
Spaniards maintained their positions. 

That day Fernando Pizarro was to be seen every 
where throughout the Spanish quarters. He knew 
that not only the existence of all the Spaniards who 
were there, but that the security* of the Spanish em¬ 
pire in that part of the world was in peril. Here, he 
hurried with his small party of reserve, and left them; 
there, alone, he threw himself into some post where 
the effect of his personal presence was wanted. The 
contest grew so furious and the shouts so loud (the 
Indians, like all partially civilized people, were great 
shouters in war), that it seemed “ as if the whole 
world was there in fiercest conflict.” 

The Inca, whose position was at a spot about 
three leagues* distance from Cusco, was not inactive. 
Knowing that the fortress was besieged, and being as 
well aware as Pizarro how important the possession 
of that strong-hold was, he sent a re-enforcement of 
five thousand of his best soldiers.f These fresh troops 
pressed the Spaniards very hard. They not only 
fought with the animation of untired men, but all the 
energy that fanaticism could give them was called 

* “ Conociendo que la vida de todos y cl scguro destos reinos csta- 
van cn que se toinasc la fortaleza .”—Carta de Vicente de Val- 
verde, MS. t “ Gcnte muy lucidn.” 
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forth to succor Villaoma, their chief priest, who was 
within the fortress. 

In the city itself the battle languished; for, though 
some encounters took place there in the course of the 
day, the best part of the troops were fighting round 
the fortress. This was an oversight on the part of 
the Indian generals. More pressure on the Spanish 
posts in the grand square would have compelled the 
withdrawal of some of the Spaniards engaged in in¬ 
vesting the fortress; and when the contending par¬ 
ties are greatly unequal in point of numbers, to mul¬ 
tiply the points of attack is a mode of warfare which 
must tell disastrously against the less numerous party. 

The day went on without either side having gained 
or lost much. But the Spaniards had maintained 
their positions while the scaling-ladders were being 
made. These being finished, Fernando Pizarro and 
the foot-soldiers commenced their attack at the hour 
of vespers. This was an excellent disposition of the 
troops. The horsemen could fight, as they had been 
fighting all day, to clear the groimd about the place, 
while the hardy foot-soldiers, fitter for the work of 
scaling the fortress, must have seemed almost a new 
enemy to the beleaguered Indians. Fernando and 
his men pressed up to the walls with the utmost fury 
and determination. The conflict had now lasted about 
thirty hours, and the re-enforcements of Indians had 
not succeeded in making their way into the fortress. 
The succor most wanted there was fresh ammunition. 
Stones and darts began to grow scarce among the be¬ 
sieged ; and Villaoma, seeing the fury of his new ene¬ 
mies, resolved to fly. Communicating his intentions 
to some of his friends, with them he made his way 
out of the fortress at the part which looked toward 
the river. The ground there was very precipitous, 
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but there were some winding passages in the rocks, 
so constructed that they were invisible to the Span¬ 
iards below, but which were known to the Peruvians. 
Taking this secret route, Yillaoma and his friends 
made good their flight, without being perceived by 
the Spaniards; and when beyond the walls of the 
fortress, Yillaoma collected and drew off the division 
of his army which consisted of the Chinchasuyan In¬ 
dians. From thence the recreant high-priest went to 
his master the Inca, who, when he heard the ill news, 
was ready to die of grief. 

At the time Yillaoma fled, the fortress was not al¬ 
together lost. In it there remained an Indian chief 
of great estimation among his people, one of those 
who had drunk out of the golden vases, and with 
whom were all the rest of the gallant men who had 
pledged themselves in the like simple but solemn 
manner. The whole night through these devoted 
men maintained their position. Fernando Pizarro’s 
efforts tliroughout those eventful hours were such as 
desperation only could inspire; and as the day dawn¬ 
ed, he had the satisfaction of perceiving that the de¬ 
fense of the Indians began to slacken; not that their 
brave hearts were daunted, but that the magazine of 
stones and arrows was fairly exhausted. 

The fate of the beleaguered Indians was now clear 
to all beholders, to none clearer than to themselves; 
still this nameless captain gave no signs of surrender. 
“ There is not written of any Roman such a deed as 
he did.” These are the honest words of the Spanish 
narrator. Traversing all parts of the fortress with a 
club in his hand, wherever he saw one of his war¬ 
riors who was giving way, he struck him down, and 
hurled his body upon the besiegers. He himself had 
two arrows in him, of which he took no more accoimt 
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than if they were not there. Seeing at last that it 
was not an Indian here and there who was giving 
way, but that the whole of his men were exhausted, 
and that the Spaniards were pressing up on the scal¬ 
ing-ladders at all points, he perceived that the combat 
was hopeless. One weapon alone remained to him, 
liis club. That he dashed down upon the besiegers; 
and then, as a last expression of despair, taking earth 
in his hands, he bit it, and rubbed his face with it,* 
“ with such signs of anguish and heartsickness as can 
not be described.”! Having thus expressed his rage 
and his despair, resolving not to behold the enemy’s 
entrance, he hurled himself, the last thing he had to 
hurl, from the height down upon the invaders, that 
they might not triumph over him, and that he might 
fulfill the pledge he had given when he drank from 
the golden vases. The hero of the Indians having 
thus perished, no pretense of farther resistance could 
be made. Fernando Pizarro and his men made good 
their entrance, and disgraced their victory by putting 
the besieged to the sword, who were in number above 
fifteen hundred.^ • 

* “ An# they rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon 
their heads toward heaven.”— Job, ch. ii., v. 12. 

t “ Tomando peda^os de tierra la mordia fregandose con ella la .earn 
con tanta congoja y vascas que no se puede dezir .”—Carta de Vi¬ 
cente de Valvebde, MS. 

t “ Pasando a cuchillo los que estavan dentro, que serian pasados 
de mil y quinientos ombres .”—Carta de Vicente de Valvebde, MS. 

Vol.IV.-_ 0 
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CUSCO AND LOS REYES ARE RELIEVED FROM A STATE OF 
SIEGE.—ALMAGRO RETURNS FROM CHILI AND THREAT¬ 
ENS CUSCO. 

S UCH was the dismay occasioned among the Peru¬ 
vians by the capture of the fortress that they de¬ 
serted their positions near the city, and retired to their 
encampments^ which were well fortified. Fernando 
Pizarro sallied forth the next morning, and attacked 
and routed the Indians from the Chinchasuyo dis¬ 
trict. The day after he made an onslaught with 
equal success upon those of Collasuyo. The succeed¬ 
ing day this iron man marched out against the In¬ 
dians of Condesuyo. On each occasion the Span¬ 
iards, having open ground for their cavalry to act 
upon, were entirely triumphant, and the slaughter of 
.the Peruvians must have been immense. These trans¬ 
actions took place at the end of May, 1536. 

It might now be imagined that the Spaniards in 
Cusco would be allowed to have some repose after 
the unwearied exertions they had made in the defense 
of the place, and the chastisement, as they would have 
called it, of the Indians. But the provident mind of 
Ferdinand Pizarro thought otherwise. Calling all his 
men together, he thus addressed them: “ Since God 
has been pleased to give us this glorious victoiy by 
which we have gained the fortress, and saved the city 
from a state of siege, it seems to me, noble and valor¬ 
ous gentlemen, that in order that we may enjoy hence¬ 
forward some rest and peace, and that we may secure 
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the city better, it is necessary that we should store up, 
in time, provisions, bringing them from the valley 
of Sacsahuana. For if we do not seize upon the 
maize that is there, the Indians may anticipate us, 
and we shall then have to obtain our supplies from 
afar.” 

The conclusion of this speech greatly disconcerted 
the Spanish garrison, who had set their minds upon 
having now some repose. Pizarro, however, wisely 
persevered in his determination, telling liis men that, 
as for expecting succor from Los Reyes, they must 
not reckon upon that; on the contrary,it was possible 
that they themselves were the only Spaniards left in 
Peru in whom they could place confidence. He 
meant, perhaps, darkly to insinuate that Los Reyes 
might have been invested at the same time as Cusco; 
that his brother the marquis might not have been able 
to drive back the besiegers; and that from Almagro 
and his men in Chili no friendly interference could 
be expected. Wherefore, he said, they must make 
up their minds to be prepared for the worst. To use 
Ins own words, “ they must make their hearts broad 
enough for every thing that might occur to them.”* 
Accordingly, Gonzalo Pizarro was sent to obtain these 
supplies, and in five days he returned, accompanied 
by a number of Indian men and women laden with 
maize. 

Gonzalo Pizarro had hardly returned to Cusco 
when the Indians recommenced their siege. It seems 
that these unwise warriors had desisted from their 
attack, not from ill success only, but from being called 
away by certain religious ceremonies. These cere- 

* “ Y quo pues esto era ansi, se determinasen do hacer el cordon 
anclio & todo lo que les viniese.”— Carta de Vicente de Valvebde, 
MS. 
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monies were sacrifices made to the new moon ;* and 
so rigidly kept was this observance, that the Peru¬ 
vians, in all their battles and sieges, ceased to fight at 
the time of the new moon.f It is easy to see what a 
great relief this truce of the new moon must have 
afforded to the Spaniards. 

The Indians, having completed their sacrificial cer¬ 
emonies, recommenced the siege of Cusco, but under 
very different auspices to those of their former enter¬ 
prise. The Spaniards now not only occupied the 
fortress, but had extended their works beyond the 
city, and the Indians were not able to gain an en¬ 
trance into any part of it. This second and futile 
siege lasted twenty days, when it was time again for 
the Indians to withdraw in order to make their im¬ 
perative sacrifices. 

No sooner was the siege raised than Fernando Pi- 
zarro resolved to act upon the offensive and to attack 
the Indians in their encampments, in which ho was, 
as usual, successful, and great slaughter of the enemy 
again took place. Still they were not daunted in 
their main purpose of investing Cusco; and when the 
Spaniards withdrew into them quarters, the Indians 
recommenced the siege. Fernando Pizarro now took 
a terrible resolve. He was not a cruel man, and, in¬ 
deed, was noted for his kindness to the Indians. Pie 
had received instructions from the Spanish court, al¬ 
ways mindful of humanity toward its new subjects, to 
look to the welfare of these Indians; but, like Ccesar 
and many other great captains, Fernando Pizarro hes¬ 
itated at nothing which was likely to insure the suc- 

* “And in the beginnings of your months yo shall offer a burnt- 
offering unto the Lord."— Numbers , ch. xxvii., v. 11. 

t “ En todos los cercos 6 guerras que hazen tienen por costumbre do 
todas las lunas nueras dexar & pelear y entender enhacer sacrificios." 
—Carta de Vicente de Vaxvekde, MS., p. 36. 
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cess of liis operations. Accordingly, he gave orders 
—orders how unbecoming a cavalier of Santiago* the 
cross of which he wore embroidered on his breast—to 
all his men-that in their pursuit of the enemy they 
should slay every Indian woman they came tip with, 
in order that the survivors might not dare to come 
and serve their husbands and their children.* (This 
cruel scheme, in which* however, the bishop only rec¬ 
ognizes the sagacity, was so successful that the In¬ 
dians abandoned the siege, fearing to lose their wives, 
and the wives fearing death. I 

The Spanish general was now quite at liberty to 
become the assailant, which he did with his Usual vig¬ 
or and success, though occasionally with the utmost 
peril to himself and his troops. In one of these skir¬ 
mishes, at no great distance from Cusco, he put to 
flight some Indians, who left on the ground two bun¬ 
dles, which were secured and carried bach to the city, 
and which, when opened, caused the greatest distress 
and grief throughout the garrison, for in one of them 
were foimd sk heads of Spaniards, and in the other 
a great number of tom letters. Among these letters 
there was one, nearly uninjured, from the Empress, 
in which she informed the colony of the victory which 
the Emperor had obtained over the galleys of Tunis, 
fighting against Barbarossa and the Turks who were 
with him. This good news from Spain did not con¬ 
sole the men of Cusco for their own loss and peril, 

* “ Viendo Hernando Ptyarro la persoveranfa quo tenian en cer- 
carle la ciudad, mando & todos los Espafioles que en los alcances no 
dexasen muger & vida porquo cobrando miedolas queqtiedasen libres,, 
no vendrian & servir & sus maridos y hijos .”—Carta de Vicente be 
Valvekde, MS. 

f “ Fue lan bueno este ardid, que cobraron tanto tensor assi los In- 
dios de perder & sus mugeres como alias de morir, que alyaron el cer- 
co .”—Carta de Vicente de Valverde, MS. 
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more especially as tliey found from private letters 
that the governor had sent succor from Los Keyes to 
Cusco, which they Naturally concluded had been cut 
off. Fernando Pizarro, seeking truth in a way but 
to6 familiar in that age, put some of his captives to 
the tortiire, and extracted from them the information 
that large succor had been sent from Los Reyes, but 
that the various parties of Spaniards who had thus 
been sent to their assistance had all been intercepted 
and slain on their way to Cusco, and that the Inca 
had as trophies two hundred heads of Christians, and 
One hundred and fifty skins of horses. These tor¬ 
tured Indians also said that the governor, with all his 
people, had embarked from Los Reyes and deserted 
the country. This last information was not true, but 
it was very possible that the Indians believed it to be 
so, for Los Reyes, as well as Cusco, had been invest¬ 
ed, and in great peril. 

On hearing this bad news, a deep despondency fell 
upon the Spanish garrison at Cusco. Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro, whom nothing daunted, thus sought to reani¬ 
mate his men. Calling them together, he said, “ No¬ 
ble and very valorous gentlemen, I am exceedingly 
astonished, and with great reason, that where there 
are persons who so much esteem honor, they should 
in any way show weakness at a time when they have 
need for the greatest hardihood.” Now was the oc¬ 
casion, he urged upon them, now that Indian affairs, 
to use his own phrase, “ were not quite so certain,” 
when they might show the desire that they had to 
distinguish themselves in the service of their prince. 
If the bad news were true to its fullest extent, their 
companions had died in the service of God and in the 
defense of these kingdoms. Then, in the spirit of an 
exalted chivalry, he added that they ought to be glad 
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fli at the governor had departed, nS it left more glory 
for them. Much, he said, as lie was indebted to his 
brother, he was not sorry that lib should not partici¬ 
pate hi the victory which he hituseif still intended to 
achieve in beeping these provinces. They had pro¬ 
visions for a year and a half; they must take care to 
sow more grain; “ and then,” he said , u 1 think we Can 
hold this city for six years, and! shall he glad if in 
all that time we receive no succor.” His words found 
an echo in some noble breasts, but in others there was 
no response. 

Considering what had taken place at Los Reyes, 
which has now to be narrated, the report among the 
Indians of the flight of the marquis was not an un¬ 
reasonable one. Fernando Pizarro, at the beginning 
of the Indian revolt, had taken care to inform his 
brother at Los Iteyes of the peril which threatened 
him at Cusco. The marquis had sbnt a body of men 
under Gonzalo de Tapia, who had been cut off; and 
the loss sustained by the Spaniards, in this and other 
attempts of the same kind, amounted to four princi¬ 
pal Captains, two hundred men, and a great number 
of horses. When the bad news of these troops hav¬ 
ing been cut off reached Pizairo at Los Reyes, and 
when he received no news whatever from his brothers 
at Cusco, he concluded that they were in great straits. 
The marquis felt his position to be most Critical. He 
summoned back one of his principal captains, Alonzo 
de Alvarado, whom he had sent to conquer the prov¬ 
ince of Chachapoyas. He also wrote to Panama, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, New Spain, and to the Audi- 
encia in Hispaniola, informing the Spanish authori¬ 
ties of the state in which he was placed, and praying 
for instant succor. In the letter which he wrote to 
Alvarado at Guatemala he said that if that governor 
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would come to his rescue, he would leave him the laud 
of Peru, and would return himself to Panama or 
Spain. 

Meanwhile the Indians in great numbers began to 
invest Los Keyes. Pedro dc Lermn, another of Pi- 
zarro’s principal captains, being sent, out, with twenty 
horsemen to reconnoitre, found that fifty thousand 
Indians were corning down upon the town. These 
Indians, who were under the command of a great 
chief named Tevyupangui, took up their position on 
some heights near the town. Here they remained for 
five or six days; and it may serve to show the won¬ 
derful temerity of the Spaniards, that it was serious¬ 
ly debated among them whether they should not be¬ 
come .the besiegers and invest the Indians in their 
rocky citadel. They resolved to prepare shields of a 
peculiar construction, to protect themselves * , w 

stone3 that would be thrown by the Indians; bin,"> 
shields, when made, were found to he too heavy for 
the purpose, and so the Indians were suffered to com¬ 
mence the attack. 

Their general, Teyyupangui, resolved to take the 
city, or to perish in the attempt. Calling together 
his men, he said, “ I intend to force my way into that 
town to-day, and to kill all the Spaniards who are in 
it. Then we will take their wives, with whom we 
will marry and have children fitted for war. Those 
who go with me are to go upon this condition, that if 
I die they shall all die, and if I fly they shall all fly.” 
All the principal Indians agreed to this, and their 
army moved forward, hearing a great number of ban¬ 
ners, from which the Spaniards inferred that the at¬ 
tack was to he a serious one. Pizarro made his prep¬ 
arations. The Indians advanced toward the town, 
and forced their -way over the walls and into the 



street, tlieir general, witli ft lance in liis hand, ad¬ 
vancing ill front of hid men. 33ut, as the grotind was 
level, the Spanish cavaliers were enabled to act with 
all the tremendous superiority which their arms, their 
horses, and their armor gave them, 'their success 
was instantaneous, tFnforftitiately for the Indians, 
Teyyftpangul, and the principal UiCU who surrounded 
him, were slain in this first encounter. The loss of 
their general entirely dispirited the Indian forces. 
The Spaniards, following up their advantage, drove 
the enemy hack to the foot of the sierra from whence 
they came; and when the governor, on the succeed¬ 
ing night, would have pursued his original plan of 
storming the heights where the Indians had taken 
refuge, he received Intelligence that they had broken 
up their camp and tied. This was the end of the 
siege of Los Iteyes. 

That town being now free from its besiegers, and 
Alonzo de Alvarado having obeyed the summons 
which had been sent to him, atid having arrived at 
Los llcyes, the governor began to take immediate 
steps for the relief of his brother at OtisCo. The 
forces, however, which he had at liiS command were 
very inadequate for that purpose. The number that 
he Could spare amounted only to ft hundred horse¬ 
men and one hundred and fifty foOt-soldiers. With 
these, however, Alonzo de Alvarado was ordered to 
march to the province of Xauxa, and there to chas¬ 
tise the Indians who had cut off the forces that had 
been previously sent to Ctisco; but the Spanish com¬ 
mander was not to move on to Ctisco until he should 
receive re-enforcements. This captain left Los Reyes 
about the month of October, 1536. He had soon a 
hostile body of Indians to encounter, whom he put to 
flight, and made his way without farther opposition to 
C 2 
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Hie town of Xauxa. Tie sought, by submitting bis 
prisotiers to torture, to discover from them wlmf was 
the condition of Fernando Pizarro and tiic Spaniards 
at Cusco. Some of the captives said that Hie Chris¬ 
tians were alive, but were in a state of siege; others, 
that the Christians had made their way into the open 
country, and were maintaining themselves there; hut 
the reports were so variable that Alonzo de Alvarado 
did not know' what to believe, and he remained at 
Xauxa for four months, awaiting farther orders from 
the governor. 

Meanwhile Fernando Pizarro, supposing himself to 
be alone in the country, and becoming, if possible, 
more resolute and daring on that account, did not 
cease to send out expeditions for the purpose of at¬ 
tacking the Indians and of obtaining provisions. Oc¬ 
casionally he was in greater peril than ever, but his 
bravery and his address always preserved him. In 
one of these expeditions, the Spaniards having cap¬ 
tured some Indians and brought them within the 
town, they resorted to the cruel expedient of cutting 
off the right hands of no less than four hundred of 
them, and sending these poor maimed creatures to the 
Inca.* This so terrified the enemy that they broke 
up their garrisons in those parts, and the Spaniards 
had more rest, though each month, after their festi¬ 
vals in honor of the new moon, the Peruvians recom¬ 
menced their attacks; and, as it was Fernando Pizar- 
ro’s plan always to send out a body of his men in 
pursuit when the Indians raised these monthly sieges, 
it so happened that for the year during which the war 
* “ 8c vinicron nqnel mismo din & estn ciudnd ; y, cn In plnQn del¬ 
ta, cortnron Ins mnnos dercchns il rjuntro-oientos quo se fnijeron pre- 
sos, cmfiiando Jos nl Ingn. Fnc tnnto el temor qnc desfo los deinns 
eobrnron qnc tod ns Ins gnnmieioncs quo esrnwn en csta Comnrca sc 
dcshicicron." — Carla do Vicente de Yaeverde, MS, 
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lasted there was no instance of the whole Spanish 
garrison having a day’s rest, as, when one company 
came within the walls from a foray, another company 
sallied out to make a fresh attack."' 

This unprofitable and murderous warfare between 
Fernando Pizarro and the Indians was now coming 
to an end. A more formidable enemy was soon to 
enter on the scene. 'Humors began to arise about this 
time that Almagro was returning from Chili. This 
was first communicated by the Indian captives, and 
some credit was given to their intelligence, because, 
whenever the revolted Indians fell in Avith the Span¬ 
iards, they threatened them, Baying that the A-delanta- 
do was coming; that he was their friend, and intend¬ 
ed to kill all the Spaniards of Cusco. These sayings 
and reports were current for two months, and at last 
there arrived certain intelligence of the fact that the 
Adelantado, with five hundred. Spaniards, was within 
seven leagues’ distance of the city of Cusco. 

The reason of his coining, the mode of his coming, 
his intention with regard to the Pizarros, and the con¬ 
sequences of his return, form a narrative that was 
of the utmost significance for the whole of Spanish 
America. 

The foregoing account of the sieges by the Indians 
of Cusco ard Los Keyes has been given in much de¬ 
tail, because it shows that the Spanish Conquest was 
not such an easy task as some historians have sup¬ 
posed ; also because it manifests great valor on the 
part of the Peruvian Indians, and, moreover, gives an 

* “ Como In genic de gnerrn nlijnvn el rerro, iva cl Inego y sns enp- 
ifnnes cn busca dcllos, de mnnern qnc cn todo mi nfio qne In gnerrn 
dnrd no fc linlld qnc todos juntos tuvicscii un din de desennso, porque 
viniendo nna eompnfiin salin otrn .''—Carta ite Vicente de Val- 
verde, MS. 
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instance, of the many to be met with, that the second 
great resistance of a conquered people is often, the 
most difficult to overcome. In the history of En¬ 
gland, the battle of Hastings was by no means conclu¬ 
sive as regards the Norman Conquest; and the con¬ 
quered Anglo-Saxons, under the gallant Hereward, 
maintained a most obstinate and dangerous resistance 
to the Norman troops. The internal dissensions of 
the Peruvians, which were at their height when Pi- 
zarro first arrived in the countiy, must be considered 
as having furnished no slight aid to the Spaniards; 
and, in the absence of such dissensions, the conquest 
might have been deferred for many years. Each 
year the Peruvians would have attained more shill in 
resisting horsemen; and, as it has been observed be¬ 
fore, horses were the chief means of conquest which 
the Spaniards possessed. The transport of these an¬ 
imals in the small vessels of those days must always 
have been difficult and expensive, and many years 
might have elapsed before a body of two thousand 
Spanish horse could have entered Peru, especially if 
the invasion had not at first been brilliantly success¬ 
ful. How completely the Peruvians were dismayed 
by horses may be inferred from the fact that, when 
they had these animals in their power, they put them 
to death instead of attempting to make use of them. 
There is no good evidence to show that a single 
horse* was spared when the Inca’s troops succeeded 

* The passage subjoined from Herrera may seem to contradict 
the assertion in the text; but Herrera’s account of the proceedings 
connected with the siege of Casco Is very brief and incomplete, and 
little reliance can be placed in any account of that siege, except the 
one given by the Bishop of Cusco, Vicente de Valverde, who says that 
he was an eye-witness (testigo de vista), and whose letter was ad¬ 
dressed to the Emperor himself. Herrera’s words are: “ Vieronse en 
aquella ocasion muchos Indios con Espadas, i Rodelas, i Alabardas, i 
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overpowering the cavalry that was sent by Pizarro 
re-enforce his brothers at Cusco. 

algnnos & caballo con sns LaH 9 as, haciendo grandes demonstraciones, 
i brave?as; i algonos, embistiendo con los Castellanos, hicieron hechos, 
en que mostraron animo, mas que de Barbaras, i la industria apren- 
dlda de los nuestros.”— Hist, de hs Indias , Dec. v., lib. vii., cap. 6. 
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ALMAGRO’s ENTRANCE BY NIGHT INTO CUSCO. — HE IM¬ 
PRISONS THE BROTHERS PIZARRO, AND DEFEATS ALON¬ 
ZO DE ALYARADO AT THE BRIDGE OF ABAN£AY. 

T HE career of Almagro was so singular and so dis¬ 
astrous that it needs all the explanation that can 
be given to it. Almagro himself was in a position 
not above his ambition, but far above his capacity. 
In such a case it is always well to look to the coun¬ 
selors by whom a man is surrounded. The two coun¬ 
selors who had most influence over Almagro’s mind 
were men whose dispositions presented a strange and 
violent contrast. One was Diego de Alvarado, a per¬ 
son of the utmost nobility of nature, and, at the same 
time, delicacy of character. Gaecilaso describes him 
as “ a knight, veiy knightly in all respects.”* The 
other adviser was Rodrigo de Orgofiez, a hard, fierce, 
fanatic soldier, who had served in the wars of Italy. 
The conduct of the governor varied according to the 
advice which he listened to from one or other of these 
widely-different counselors. They seem also, which 
makes the career more strangely fluctuating, to have 
prevailed with the governor at very short intervals of 
time. The mild counsels of Alvarado were listened 
to in the morning; and some unscrupulous deed, 
prompted probably by Orgonez, was transacted in the 
evening. To illustrate this by characters that are 
better known to the world, it was as if a man were 
* “ Caballero may Caballero en todas sus cosas.” 
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equally impressed by the writings of Machiavelli and 
Montaigne, so that he now formed himself upon one 
model, now upon the other; or as if he chose for his 
agents two such different characters as Caesar Borgia 
and Cardinal Borromeo, combining their services in 
the same transaction, so that what was begun by the 
good cardinal was left to be completed by the prince, 
or what was devised by the subtle brain of the Borgia, 
dissevered from all thoughts of justice or of charity, 
was left to be carried into action by the piety and 
high honor of the gracious cardinal. 

The return of Almagro from Chili was not much 
to be wondered at. From the first landing of Pizarro 
to the taking of Cusco, the advance of the Spaniards 
had been little other than a triumphant march. Con¬ 
querors had been borne along in hammocks on the 
shoulders of obsequious Indians to rifle temples plated 
with gold; but the advance into Chili was an enter¬ 
prise of a different kind. Almagro and his men Went 
by the sierras and returned by the plains. In both 
journeys they had great hardships to suffer. In the 
“ snowy passes” men and horses had been frozen to 
death, and on their return by the plain they had been 
obliged to traverse a horrible region, called the desert 
of Atacama, which could only be passed with the 
greatest difficulty. 

On what pretext did they return, as there were no 
new circumstances to justify such a course? The 
dispatches from Spain, appointing Almagro governor 
of New Toledo, only reached him after he had com¬ 
menced his journey into Chili; but he had been in¬ 
formed of their contents before, and he had taken 
that solemn oath, when the Host was broken by the 
two governors, in perfect cognizance of his rights. 
The revolt of the Indians was made known to him, 
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but it can not be for a moment assumed that this was 
the real cause of his return. 

It is very likely that the question of the limits of 
his government was often renewed and discussed by 
his men and his officers in the course of their march 
and over their watch-fires, and, being discussed with 
all the passion and prejudice of eager partisans, it is 
very probable that there was not a man in Almagro’s 
little army who did not think that Cusco fell within 
the limits of his commander’s government. Their 
misery doubtless sharpened their prejudices, and Al¬ 
magro’s weary, frostbitten men must have sighed for 
the palatial splendors and luxuries of Cusco, which 
they had foolishly given up, as they would have said, 
to these Pizarros. Even the mines of Potosi, had 
they been aware of their existence, would hardly have 
proved a sufficient inducement to detain Almagro’s 
men in Chili. But Potosi was as yet undiscovered, 
and Cusco was well known to eveiy individual in the 
army. Under such circumstances the mariscal’s re¬ 
turn may be set down as faithless, treacherous, or un¬ 
wise, but it can not be considered otherwise than as 
most natural. A greater man than Almagro might 
have carried his.companions onward, but Almagro 
was chiefly great in bestowing largesses, and Chili af¬ 
forded no scope for such a commander. 

It must not be supposed that the question of the 
limits to Pizarro’s government was an easy one, and 
that it was merely passion and prejudice which de¬ 
cided in the minds of Almagro’s followers that Cusco 
fell within the province of New Toledo. There were 
several ways of reckoning the two hundred and seven¬ 
ty-five leagues which had been assigned to Pizarro. 
They might be measured along the royal road. This 
would not have suited Pizarro’s followers, who con- 
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tended that the leagues were to he reckoned as the 
crow flies. “ Even if so,” replied Almagro’s partisans, 
“ the line is not to be drawn from north to south, but 
from east to west.” They also contended that these 
leagues might be measured on the sea-coast, in which 
case the sinuosities of the coast line would have to be 
taken into account. In short, it was a question quite 
sufficiently dubious in itself to admit of prejudice 
coming in on both sides with all the appearance of 
judicial impartiality. 

However that may be, Almagro and his men took 
the fatal step of returning to maintain their supposed 
rights, which step a nicer sense of honor would have 
told them that they had, whether wisely or not, aban¬ 
doned when they quitted Cusco. 

What effect their approach must have had upon 
Fernando Pizarro and his immediate adherents may 
be easily imagined. For many months he and his 
men had scarcely known what it was to have two 
days of rest. The efforts of the Indians were now 
slackening; and just at this moment there arrived an 
enemy who was to replace the softly-clad and poorly- 
armed Indians by men with arms, spirit, and accoutre¬ 
ments equal to those of the Spaniards of Cusco, and 
in numbers greatly superior. 

The first movement, however, of the mariscal was 
not directed against the Spaniards in Cusco. Pre¬ 
viously to attacking them he strove to come to terms 
with their enemy, the Inca Manco. Had he succeed¬ 
ed in this politic design, he would then have been 
able to combine the Inca’s forces with his own, and 
would also have had the appearance of having inter¬ 
vened to settle the war between the Indians and the 
Spaniards. This plan, however, failed. Meanwhile 
Fernando Pizarro had made several attempts to nego- 
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tiate with Almagro, or at least to penetrate his de¬ 
signs. He endeavored, by messengers, to lay before 
the mariscal some of the motives which should regu¬ 
late his conduct at this crisis, saying how much it 
would be for the service of God that peace should be 
maintained between them: if it were not, they would 
all be lost, and the Inca would remain lord of the 
whole countiy. He offered Almagro to receive him 
in the city with all honor, saying that Almagro’s own 
quarters were prepared for him; but,before all things, 
Fernando Pizarro urged that a messenger might be 
sent to the marquis in order that he might come and 
settle matters amicably, and that meanwhile the ma¬ 
riscal should enter the town with all his attendants. 
To this message an evasive reply was sent by Alma¬ 
gro, who, on a Monday, the 18th of April, 1537, made 
his.appearance, with all his people, and pitched his 
camp at a league’s distance from Cusco. 

Fernando Pizarro invited him again to enter the 
city as a friend. To this Almagro haughtily replied, 
“ Tell Fernando Pizarro that I am not going to enter 
the city except as mine, or to lodge in any lodgings 
but those where he is,” meaning that he would occupy 
the governor’s apartments. Fernando Pizarro sent 
another message, pointing out to Almagro the danger 
to be apprehended from the revolted Indians, and 
begging that there might be amity between them 
until the marquis should arrive. To this Almagro 
replied that he had authority from the king as gov¬ 
ernor, and that he was determined to enter Cusco. 
Having said this, Almagro advanced nearer, encamp¬ 
ing within a crossbow shot of the city. Both sides 
now prepared for battle; but Fernando Pizarro, whose 
prudence tliroughout these transactions is very re¬ 
markable, called a council, and it was agreed by them 
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that an alcalde with two regidors should go to Alma- 
gro’s camp to demand of him, on the part of the Em¬ 
peror, that he should not disturb the city, but that, if 
he had powers from his majesty, he should present 
them before the council, in order that they might see 
whether his majesty had conferred upon him the gov¬ 
ernorship of that city. As Fernando Pizarro had 
procured the powers and brought them from Spain, 
he knew very well what they contained; but it was a 
reasonable request that the grounds upon which Al- 
magro sought to enter the town should be laid before 
the governing body. 

Almagro, especially if he listened at all to Diego 
de Alvarado, could not well refuse his assent to this 
proposition. Accordingly a truce was made for that 
day, and until the next at noon. Early on the ensu¬ 
ing morning Almagro sent his powers to be laid be¬ 
fore the Town Council, but he demanded that before 
they should be produced, Fernando Pizarro, as an in¬ 
terested party, should absent himself from the coun¬ 
cil. Fernando Pizarro conceded this point. The 
powers were formally laid before the alcaldes and 
the regidors, who, taking into council a graduate,* 
perhaps Valverde himself, gave the following answer. 
They said that they were ready to obey the orders of 
his majesty; and, in obedience thereto, as his majesty 
had given Almagro for territory two hundred leagues 
to be reckoned from the spot where the territory gov¬ 
erned by Don Francisco Pizarro ended, and as the 
said government was not set out nor defined, and as 
Don Francisco Pizarro had occupied this city of Cusco 
and held it as part of his government, that the divis¬ 
ion-line of the respective governments should be 
made, and that, until this should be settled by “pilots,” 
* “ Con consejo de letrado.” 
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Almagro should not give room for such a great scan¬ 
dal as forcing an entrance into the city, which they 
declared would be the ruin of all parties. “ If,” they 
said, “ when the division has been settled, this city 
should fall within the limits of Almagro’s govern¬ 
ment, they would be ready to receive him as govern¬ 
or, but upon any other footing they would not re¬ 
ceive him.” 

Almagro, having received this spirited and sensible 
decision of the council, gave orders to his men, it 
being now midday, to prepare themselves for making 
an attack upon Cusco. Fernando Pizarro gave sim¬ 
ilar orders for the defense of the city. At this last 
moment, however, the royal treasurer and a licentiate 
named Prado went out of the town to Almagro’s 
camp to endeavor to bring the disputants to terms, 
and they succeeded in prevailing upon Almagro to 
extend die time of truce to the hour of vespers on the 
Wednesday in that same week, Almagro saying that 
he wished to prove how Cusco fell within his limits. 

That evening, Almagro, to his great dishonor, must 
have listened favorably to his less scrupulous coun¬ 
selor ; and, indeed, there were not wanting arguments 
which such a counselor could urge. He would say 
that at this point of time Almagro was the strongest; 
that there was no use in waiting for any negotiation 
with the marquis; that nothing would come from him 
but men and ammunition to assist his brother; that 
this was an affair which arms or stratagem must de¬ 
cide ; that many men in Cusco were adverse to Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro; and that much good Spanish blood 
might be saved if an attack were to be made this veiy 
night upon the city. Moreover, their camp was deep 
in snow and mud, and altogether their position was 
very perilous. 
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Diego de Alvarado could not have boen consulted 
on this occasion, certainly could not have been listen¬ 
ed to. The evil counsel prevailed, and it was resolved 
by Almagro to surprise the city. 

Fernando Pizarro, who was a perfect cavalier, was 
completely at his ease that night, expecting now that 
he and Almagro would be able to come to terms un¬ 
til he should have time to let the marquis know what 
was passing. #As a man of honor, he made up his 
mind that he could not deliver up the fortress with¬ 
out his brother’s permission. At midnight there was 
a disturbance in Almagro’s camp, it being given out 
that the bridges which led to the city were broken 
down. Immediately the soldiers shouted “Almagro, 
Almagro! Let the traitors die!” and they rushed over 
all the four bridges (not one of which was broken 
down) into the great square. Thence they spread 
themselves into the streets, Orgonez, with a large body 
of troops, making his way to the governor’s apart¬ 
ments, still shouting “ Almagro, Almagro!” Fernando 
Pizarro was in bed when the alarm was given. He 
had time, however, to put on his armor. The greater 
part of his men fled, but fifteen remained with him 
and his brother Gonzalo. Fernando placed himself 
at one door, Gonzalo at another. The palace was “ as 
large as a church,” and the doorways were propor¬ 
tionately large, without doors to them. Still the 
brothers defended themselves with the utmost valor. 
The building was set on fire. Of their fifteen com¬ 
rades, several were cut down fighting by their side, 
and it was not until the roof began to fall in upon 
these brave Pizarros, and until they were quite over¬ 
powered by numbers, that they were overcome and 
made prisoners. The brothers were taken to the 
Temple of the Sun, where they were confined, and 
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heavy chains were placed upon them. Almagro took 
formal possession of Casco as its governor, and began 
to persecute those who held with the Pizarros. 

Meanwhile Alonzo de Alvarado was waiting at 
Xauxa for orders to proceed to the relief of Cusco. 
The Marquis Pizarro had now received men and arms 
from all parts of Spanish America,* succors which he 
lost no time in sending on to Alonzo de Alvarado, 
and, indeed, would have gone himself, but that the 
citizens of Los Keyes had insisted that, on account of 
his age, he should not undertake this expedition. The 
forces under Alonzo de Alvarado were considerable, 
namely, two hundred horsemen and five hundred foot, 
all well armed; but, unfortunately, he carried with 
him a very discontented man high in command. This 
was Pedro de Lerma, who had expected to have the 
conduct of this expedition himself. On their way to 
' Cusco, Alonzo de Alvarado learned what had happen¬ 
ed there, and how the mariscal was now in possession 
of the city. Almagro, on his side, learned from Al¬ 
varado’s letters to Fernando Pizarro that he was com¬ 
ing, and, not supposing that Alvarado knew of what 
had happened, he sent a forged letter in Fernando 
Pizarro’s name, in which Fernando was made to say 
that he had been able to maintain his position against 
Almagro, and suggested that Alvarado should take a 
certain route which he mentioned. This route Al¬ 
magro knew would lead into a defile, where the horse¬ 
men could only go one or two abreast, and where Al¬ 
magro hoped to place his men in such a position that 
they could disarm the others easily. Alonzo de Al- 

* Cortez assisted Pizarro on this occasion. “Fernando Cortfcz em- 
bio con Rodrigo de Grijalva en nn propio navio snio, desde la Nucva 
Espafia, mochas annas, tiros, jaeces, adere$os, vestidos de seda, i una 
ropa de martas.”— Goxara, cap. 136. 
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varado, having by some means learned the true state 
of the facts, was only amused at such an attempt to 
deceive him. Almagro, finding that his artifices had 
failed, now sent an embassage, consisting of Diego de 
Alvarado, Gomez de Alvarado, and other persons, to 
treat with Alonzo de Alvarado. After the gross 
treachery practiced in the surprise of Cusco, Almagro 
could hardly expect the usual terms of courtesy and 
good faith to be kept with him. It was represented 
by the friends of the Pizarros to Alonzo de Alvarado 
that, being a relation of those Alvarados who had 
come to the camp, if he did not seize them, it would 
appear like a confederation on his part with the ene¬ 
mies of the marquis. This seemed a just view of the 
case to Alonzo, and accordingly, though he showed 
much courtesy to these friends of Almagro, and beg¬ 
ged them to excuse him, he took away their arms and 
placed them in confinement. 

Almagro, receiving no answer to his embassage, 
moved out from Cusco to the bridge of Abangay, 
where Alonzo de Alvarado had taken up his position. 

Almagro had not omitted, since his occupation of 
Cusco, to attempt to come to terms with the Peru¬ 
vians. He had failed, however, in negotiating with 
Manco Inca, and had, in consequence, given the borla 
to Manco’s brother Paullo, who now proved veiy ser¬ 
viceable to him; for Paullo’s Indians were able to 
communicate with Alvarado’s camp, and, being less 
observed than Spaniards would have been, to convey 
letters to the discontented there. 

At this juncture, Alonzo de Alvarado sent fourteen 
horsemen to inform the marquis of all that had hap¬ 
pened ; and had these messengers waited, they would 
soon have had to convey worse intelligence. Pedro 
de Lerma wrote to Almagro or Orgofiez, telling them 
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that they had more friends than enemies in Pizarro’s 
camp. This treachery of Pedro de Lerma was not 
long in coming to the ears of Alonzo de Alvarado, 
who ordered them to be apprehended; but the traitor, 



seducing from their allegiance some of the very men 
who captured him, made his way to the camp of Al- 
magro. That governor’s forces, independently of the 
Indians, were more in number than those of his op- 
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ponent, and the Indians under Paullo amounted to 
ten thousand. The military position, however, of Al¬ 
varado was strong. He occupied the bridge of Aban- 
gay, and he had constructed a large bulwark on the 
edge of the river, made of stones, behind which he 
placed crossbow-men, arquebusiers, and pikemen. 

There was much negotiation between the hostile 
parties,'but as it proved fruitless it need not be re¬ 
counted here. Alonzo de Alvarado, in the first in¬ 
stance, had demanded that the brothers Pizarro should 
be set at liberty. This was a demand not likely to be 
listened to by the Almagristas; and, in fact, the state 
of affairs was such that there was nothing left but an 
appeal to arms. Accordingly, an attack on Alvara¬ 
do’s position was made at nightfall, when Almagro’s 
artillery began to play upon it. The Indians under 
Paullo also did good service on that side, for they 
made such use of their slings that Alvarado’s men 
could not act except when protected by the bulwark. 
Moreover, the shouting of the Indians lasted all night, 
so that they kept Alvarado’s men in constant alarm. 
Half an hour before daybreak the real attack com¬ 
menced on the part of the Almagristas, when three 
hundred horsemen threw themselves into the river 
and began to attempt the passage. They had no dif¬ 
ficulty in passing, for the treachery on the other side 
was flagrant. An historian, whose father was one of 
Alvarado’s principal captains, and who was, there¬ 
fore, likely to have heard a true account of this bat¬ 
tle, says, “ And because those men of Almagro, by 
reason of its being night, and their not knowing the 
ford, did not dare to enter into the river, those on the 
other side entered to guide them.”* These traitors 

* “ Y porque los de Almagro, por ser de noche, y no saber el vado, 
no osavan entrar en el Rio; los cle la otra vanda entravan a guiarles. ” 

Yol. IV.—D 
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also did what they could to prevent the alarm being 
given; and when the Almagristas reached the bul¬ 
wark, they only found two or three men to resist them, 
who fled toward the bridge, crying out “Arm, arm!” 
Almagro’s men dismounted, as the ground was rough, 
and they could fight better on foot. Alonzo de Al¬ 
varado, having learned that the bulwark was taken, 
found himself with about fifty men in a narrow path¬ 
way which lay between the river and the sierra, where 
he defended himself with vigor, and drove the enemy 
back. Almagro’s men shouted to one another, “ Up, 
up, let us gain the heights.” Alvarado, who heard 
these shouts, instantly perceived that all was lost if 
the heights were gained, and he, with his few follow¬ 
ers, made also for the heights. But the enemy reach¬ 
ed this position as soon as he did, and as he found 
himself entirely outnumbered, the enemy being at 
least ten to one, he was obliged to surrender, and was 
earned by his captors down to the river, which Al- 
magro had already passed by the bridge, over which 
he had forced his way. The victory was complete. 
Diego and Gomez de Alvarado were instantly set at 
liberty, Alvarado’s camp was sacked, and his relations, 
Diego and Gomez, so lately his prisoners, were now 
suppliants for his life. It was not without difficulty 
that they obtained what they asked, for the fierce Or- 
gonez, whose maxim was “ that the dead dog neither 
barks nor bites,” was desirous to put Alonzo de Al¬ 
varado to death, and was veiy much dissatisfied at be¬ 
ing prevented from ordering his instant execution. 

Almagro’s troops, flushed with success, declared 
that they would not leave one “Pizarrd? (a slate) to 
stumble over.* The counsel given by Orgonez, al- 

—Garcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios Reales del Peru, parte ii., 
lib. ii., cap. 34. * “ Ni una pizarra en que tropezar." 
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ways the most uncompromising that could be thought 
of, was to kill the Pizarros, and march at once to Los 
Reyes. The plan of marching upon Los Reyes was 
so far adopted that it was proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet that all should prepare themselves for the 
march. There were, however, persons in Almagro’s 
camp who had wives and families at Los Reyes, and 
they did not approve of this proposal. After the 
matter had remained two days in doubt, it was re¬ 
solved to return to Cusco. When they arrived there, 
Almagro issued a proclamation that no inhabitants of 
that city should make use of his Indians; for he, the 
governor, suspended the repartimientos , as the Bishop 
of Cusco remarks, not wishing that any one should 
have any thing for certain until he himself should 
make the general repartimientos This led to the 
greatest disorder, as no one had any certain interest 
in the welfare of any of the Indians, and consequent¬ 
ly the Spaniards behaved to them with careless inso¬ 
lence and cruelty.f The next thing that was resolved 
upon at Cusco was for Orgonez to make an attack 
upon the rebel Inca, which he did with great success, 
coming so close upon him that he made himself mas¬ 
ter of a golden ornament, called “the sun,” which was 
greatly venerated among the Indians, and which Or- 
gouez brought home for Paullo. Thus, in eveiy way, 
Almagro’s faction was triumphant. 

* “Mando pregonarque ningun vecino se sirriese de sus Indios, 
porque el suspendia los repartimientos no queriendo que ninguno tu- 
viese cossa conoscidahasta que elhiciese el repartimiento general."— 
Carta de Vicente de Valverde, MS. 

t A rienda suelta, “with loose bridle,”as the bishop says. 



CHAPTER VI. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE MARQUIS AND THE MARIS* 
CAL RESPECTING THE BOUNDARIES OP THEIR GOVERN¬ 
MENTS.—THE RENEWAL OP HOSTILITIES.—FERNANDO 
PIZARRO TAKES THE COMMAND OF HIS BROTHER’S 
ARMY. 

M EAN WHILE the whole family of Pizarro were 
in great sadness and affliction. Fernando and 
Gonzalo must have heard in their prison the joyous 
return of those who had conquered their friends; and 
the marquis, who did not even yet know the worst, 
when he received the news brought him by Alvara¬ 
do’s fourteen, horsemen, broke out into loud com¬ 
plaints of his ill fortune. He sent orders at once to 
Alvarado not to move on to Cusco; but, before his 
messengers had left Los Reyes, the fatal battle of 
Aban9ay had taken place. When Pizarro heard of 
this, he resolved to send an embassage to treat with 
Almagro. The persons he chose were the Factor Il¬ 
ian Suarez de Carvajal, the Licentiate Gaspar de Es¬ 
pinosa, Diego de Fuenmayor, a brother of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Audiencia at San Domingo, and the Licen¬ 
tiate de la Gama. 

When these important personages had arrived at 
Cusco, they found that they could make no way in 
their mission. Almagro said that he would not give 
up a hand-breadth of the land which his majesty had 
conferred upon him, and that he was determined to 
go to Los Reyes and take possession of that city. 
Diego de Fuenmayor produced an ordinance from 



the Audienda of San Domingo which had been pre¬ 
pared in contemplation of the probability of these 
feuds. But Almagro made light of this* authority. 
The exhortations of Gaspar de Espinosa met with no 
better fate; and yet, if there were any one to whom 
Almagro might be expected to listen, it was this li¬ 
centiate. He had been a partner in die original en¬ 
terprise of Pizarro and Almagro. He was a man of 
great experience in colonial affairs. He had been 
judge in Yasco Nunez’s case, and was not likely to 
underrate the evils arising from the infraction of au¬ 
thority. “ Are not, in truth,” he said, “ these regions 
wide enough to extend your authority in, without, for 
the sake of a few leagues more or less, doing that 
which will irritate Heaven, offend the king, and fill 
the world with scandals and disasters ?” 

But Almagro held firm to his resolve of maintain¬ 
ing what he considered to be his rights; whereupon 
Espinosa exclaimed, “ Well, then, Senor Adelantado, 
that will come to pass here which the old Castilian 
proverb speaks of, ( The conquered conquered, and the 
conqueror ruined.’ 

Espinosa fell ill and died at Cusco; and the em¬ 
bassage proved entirely abortive. There is this to be 
said in defense of Almagro’s conduct, that it was im¬ 
possible for him now to do any thing which was not 
full of danger and difficulty. Finally, he resolved to 
move forward to Los Keyes, carrying Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro with him, and leaving Gonzalo Pizarro and 
Alonzo de Alvarado, with many other prisoners, at 
Cusco, in the charge of a numerous body of guards. 
Fernando Pizarro was watched by twenty horsemen 
on the march, whose sole duty it was to have charge 
of his person; and he was not allowed to wear spurs. 

* “ El vencido vencido, y el Vencedor perdido.” 
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When Almagro and his men entered the valley of 
Lanasca, news reached him that Gonzalo Pizarro and 
the other prisoners had bribed their guards, and had 
escaped. Never was the life of Fernando Pizarro in 
greater danger. Orgonez might now add to his prov¬ 
erb “ that the dead need no guardsbut Diego de 
Alvarado’s milder council prevailed, and Fernando 
Pizarro was borne in the cavalcade of Almagro to 
Chineha. There Almagro halted, and founded a new 
town, which was called after his own name. 

Meanwhile a favorable turn had taken place in the 
fortunes of the Marquis Pizarro, who was at Los 
Keyes, surrounded by auxiliaries, who had come to 
him from the different quarters to which he had ap¬ 
pealed for assistance. The fugitives from Cusco had 
also arrived; and when he reviewed his forces, he 
found that he had one thousand men-at-arms, and 
among them one hundred and fifty arquebusiers. 
These last obtained a special mention at this time, be¬ 
cause, from recent improvements in their arms and 
in the mode of handling them, they had become a 
more formidable kind of force than they had hitherto 
been. 

Almagro, having been informed of the nature and 
the number of Pizarro’s forces, abandoned at once 
liis plan of attacking Los Keyes. Indeed, he sought 
to strengthen his own position in the valley of Cliin- 
cha by digging pitfalls and raising bulwarks; and, in 
order to prevent any surprise, he stationed parties of 
the friendly Indians under Paullo at the several en¬ 
trances to the valley, in order that no Spaniards 
might come into or go out of that district •without his 
knowledge. 

Pizarro’s moderation and prudence were not abated 
by his growing strength in men and arms. Resisting 
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An Arbitration agreed, to, 

the vehement counsels of those captains who were 
smarting from their recent defeat at the bridge of 
Abangay, he sought to bring the question at issue be¬ 
tween himself and Almagro to an end by means of 



arbitration. Almagro, notwithstanding his recent suc¬ 
cesses, was in a humbler mood than when he refused 
the prudent mediation of the Licentiate Espinosa. 
Finally, therefore, it was agreed on both sides that the 
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Provincial Bobadilla, of the Order of Mercy, should 
he appointed as judge in the case, who, with the as¬ 
sistance of “ pilots,” should fix the limits of the re¬ 
spective governments of New Castile and New To¬ 
ledo. The fiery Orgonez did not at all approve of 
this arbitration, and his reason for disapproving of 
the person to whom the arbitration was intrusted is 
very singular. He said, “ In case the matter were 
submitted to any one to decide, it ought to be, not to 
a man * exempt,’* as that religioso was, but to persons 
who feared God, and also feared men; and, he added, 
that their real security did not consh in frivolous ne¬ 
gotiations, but in being prepared to meet their ene- 
mies.”f The Provincial Bobadilla, however, was ac¬ 
cepted by both sides as a fitting arbiter, and he took 
up his station with his “pilots” at an Indian town 
called Mala, midway on the high road from Los Reyes 
to Ckincha. Thither lie summoned both governors 
to appear before him, each to be attended by twelve 
horsemen only. Both governors prepared to come; 
but, as might be expected, the gravest suspicions oc¬ 
cupied the minds of their respective partisans. Aft¬ 
er the marquis had set out, his brother Gonzalo was 
induced by Pizarro’s followers to advance with the 
army in the direction of Mala. The treachery of 
Almagro, by which he had gained an entrance into 
Cusco, and his sending forged letters to Alonzo de 
Alvarado, had put him, as it were, beyond the pale of 
confidence. 

When, however, the old companions Pizarro and 

* He meant, who could not be condemned by the civil authorities. 

t ; ‘I qne tampoco era su parecer, que se sometiesc a juicio arbitra- 
rio de un hombre esento, sino de personas, que por el tcmor de Dios, 
i de los hombres, mirasen bien lo que lincian.”— IIeickkka, Hist.dc 
las Indias, dec. vi., lib, iii., cap. 2. 
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Almagro met, it was with such tears and loving words 
as if nothing hitherto had happened to disturb their 
amity; am 1 there was even some hope of their com¬ 
ing to terr before the sentence of arbitration should 
be pronou_ed, which was to be delivered on the next 
day. Meanwhile, however, Almagro’s troops had be¬ 
come aware of the movement of Gonzalo Pizarro to¬ 
ward Mala; and one of Almagro’s captains, named 
Juan de Guzman, brought a horse to the door of the 
house where the governors were conferring, entered 
the apartment where they were, and contrived to give 
notice to Almagro of the supposed stratagem, upon 
which the mariscal went down stairs without taking 
leave, got upon his horse, and went off with his friends 
at full gallop. It was said that Francisco de Godoy, 
one of Pizarro’s captains, had given notice to Alma¬ 
gro of some intended treachery by singing the first 
words of a romandUo , which ran thus— 

“Tiernpo qg, cabaUero, 

Tiempo es ya de andar de aqui,” 

and that the mariscal was therefore ready to leave 
the room when Juan de Guzman entered to give him 
information. The minds of both factions were in a 
morbid state of suspiciousness. It was, therefore, of 
no avail for the marquis to send, as he did next day, 
to tell the mariscal that the army had moved without 
his leave, and that Almagro should return to com¬ 
plete the agreement which they had commenced on 
the previous day, for the mariscal would not resume 
the interview. The arbiter, however, ordered certain 
persons who had been appointed by Almagro to ap¬ 
pear before him; and he gave sentence entirely in 
Pizarro’s favor, declaring that Cusco was within the 
two hundred and seventy-five leagues which the Em¬ 
peror had assigned as the extent of Pizarro’s govem- 
D 2 
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ment, and consequently that the mariscal should quit 
that territory, and go and conquer the land of his 
own government, since that was in a state of war. 

When this sentence was communicated to the ma¬ 
riscal, he declared that he would not abide by it, and 
his men maintained that it was a most unrighteous 
judgment. 

It was so much, however, for the interest of both 
parties that some amicable conclusion should be ar¬ 
rived at, that negotiations were again commenced. 
The good Diego de Alvarado was consulted, and his 
voice was, as it always had been, for measures of 
peace. Finally, a treaty was concluded, of which the 
principal stipulations were, that Fernando Pizarro 
should be liberated, and that Chincha should be evac¬ 
uated ; that Cusco should be put in deposit imtil the 
king should decide upon the disputed question, that 
city remaining in the same ^tate in wliich it was 
when Almagro entered it, having the same alcaldes 
and regidors, and the rejpartimientos which had then 
been in existence continuing to belong to their own¬ 
ers ; also, that Almagro and his people should con¬ 
quer the country in one direction, Pizarro and his in 
the other. Lastly, that Pizarro should give Almagro 
a ship, wliich ship, notwithstanding the above, should 
be allowed to enter the port of Zangala or Chincha, 
wherever the vessel might happen to touch. Alma- 
gro’s messengers, haring settled these terms on behalf 
of their master, returned to his camp. There the ma¬ 
riscal, and those of his friends who were for peace, 
haring met and determined to ratify these conditions, 
they sent for Rodrigo OrgoBez, whom the mariscal 
begged not to disturb himself because a thing had 
been agreed upon wliich he had always opposed, for 
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i£ they attempted to carry matters by rigor, it would 
be the cause of ruin to all of them; and men would 
come from Castile who had never seen a lance, and 
knew not what suffering was, to enjoy those conquests 
which they had gained with their blood. To prevent 
this, he had determined to set Ferdinand Pizarro at 
liberty, that he might go to Spain to present himself 
before the Emperor. 

Rodrigo Orgonez was furious on hearing this in¬ 
telligence. He declared that he had no faith what¬ 
ever in the contract being kept. “ Never,” he said, 
“ were excuses wanting to the perfidious to prevent 
their fulfilling what they had promised.” Then, tak¬ 
ing his beard in his left hand, he made a movement 
with his right as if he were cutting off his own head, 
exclaiming, “Orgonez, Orgonez, for the friendship 
which you bear to Don Diego de Almagro, this will 
have to be cut off.” Many of the soldiers fully en¬ 
tered into the apprehension of Orgonez; and the camp 
abounded with anonymous verses and witty sayings, 
all tending to the same point, and intimating the dan¬ 
ger of setting Fernando Pizarro free. But Almagro 
and the friends of peace were not to be deterred from 
their resolve. Accordingly the mariscal, proceeding 
to the place of Fernando Pizarro’s confinement, or¬ 
dered him to be released. Immediately they em¬ 
braced ; and, after an interchange of courtesies, the 
mariscal said that, forgetting the past, he should hold 
it for good that henceforward there should be peace 
and quietness among them all. Fernando Pizarro re¬ 
plied very graciously, declaring that it would not be 
liis fault if it were not so, for it was what he most 
desired, and immediately he took a solemn oath 
pledging himself to fulfill what had been agreed 
upon. When he had given these securities, the ma- 
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riseal earned him to Iris house, and regaled him 
splendidly. All the chief men of the army then vis¬ 
ited him. Afterward they accompanied him about 
half a league from the camp, and then, with great 
demonstrations of amity, took their leave. There 
must now have been thorough trust for the time on 
the part of Almagro, for he sent, in company with 
Fernando Pizarro, his son Dion de Almagro, com¬ 
monly called el mogo, “ the youth,” together with the 
Alvarados, and other cavaliers of his party. These 
were all very well received by the marquis, who lav¬ 
ished courtesies and gifts upon them, paying particu¬ 
lar attention to Almagro’s son. After these princi¬ 
pal persons had returned to the camp of Almagro, it 
was broken up, and his army marched to the valley 
of Zangala, where he began to found a town, instead 
of the one which he had founded at Chincha, and 
which he was bound by the treaty to evacuate. 

At this point of time, when, to all appearances, 
there was some hope of peace, at least for the Span¬ 
ish colonists in Peru, if not for the Indians, there sud¬ 
denly arrived a messenger from the court of Spain. 
The messenger’s name was Pedro de Angurez, and the 
day on winch he arrived was the very day on which 
Fernando Pizarro had been set at liberty. The main 
provision of his dispatches was, that each of the gov¬ 
ernors should retain whatever they had conquered 
and peopled until*any other arrangement should be 
made by Iris majesty.* 

* “ Pnresciendole a el adelantado que le cstava bien esta capitula- 
9 ion, porque alii el no era parte, con parecer de sus capitanes y letra- 
dos solto a Hernando Piijarro debajo de este concierto. Este dia 
Uego el capitan Pedro Anzures con una provision de V.M. en la qual 
mandara que cada uno de los governadores tuviesen y poseisen lo por 
ellos conquistado y poblado hasta que otra cosa se proveiese por V.M.” 
—Carta de Vicente de Valvehpe, MS. 
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This royal order was in the highest degree satisfac¬ 
tory to the Pizarros, as it seemed to settle the ques¬ 
tion in the marquis’s favor with regard to the occu¬ 
pation of Cusco. Fernando Pizarro sought leave at 



this time to return to Spain and give an account to 
the Emperor of what had taken place in Peru; but 
his brother would not consent, saying that the Em¬ 
peror would be better served by Fernando’s staying 
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to help him, the marquis, to maintain his govern¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile the mariscal had, according to agree¬ 
ment, retired from Cliincha, and the marquis went 
there to seek provisions and to recommence the ar¬ 
rangements with Almagro which would be necessary 
in consequence of the new ordinance from the court 
of Spain. On the road to Chinclia the marquis’s 
troops found the wells filled up, which they attributed 
to the mariscal’s men. When Pizarro had arrived at 
Chinclia, he sent to Almagro to notify the royal or¬ 
ders to him, to which the mariscal replied that these 
orders were in his favor, for from where he was to 
Cliincha he had conquered and peopled the country, 
and, accordingly, he it was who was within the limits 
of liis own government, and he begged that Pizarro 
would move out of it. 

There is no doubt that both sides now believed 
themselves to be wronged and affronted. Orgonez 
and his party, no doubt, clamored loudly about the 
perfidy of the Pizarros. JSTo sooner had a treaty been 
settled than these Pizarros hastened to recommence 
hostilities. This came of injudicious clemency. 

On the other side, the conduct of the Almagristas 
was stigmatized by Pizarro’s partisans in the harshest 
terms. The word they used was “ tyranny,” taken in 
the old Greek sense of the unlawful seizure of sover¬ 
eignty ; and, to punish such tyranny, the whole of 
Pizarro’s army moved forward. The mariscal, being 
made aware of this by his spies, withdrew to Guay- 
tara, a pass in the sierra so difficult that to surmount 
it was considered equivalent to passing a great river 
three times. Pizarro’s troops followed the Alma¬ 
gristas. In the course of their march, at one of the 
places where they halted, Fernando Pizarro made the 
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following speech to the troops: u Already is known 
to all of you the bounty which his majesty has shown 
to the governor, my brother; and although, before 
this royal order arrived, the justice on our side was 
very clear, the confirmation of it, which his majesty 
now makes, gives us more certainty. On our side, 
then, we have justice; on that of Almagro is covet¬ 
ousness.” He then intimated that for their services 
to the crown in placing this province under its au¬ 
thority, they would be repaid from the lands of the 
province. Then, in a grand, chivalrous way, for Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro’s words are always full of dignity, he 
continued, “I know well that it is a great error on my 
part, where there are so many cavaliers and men zeal¬ 
ous in the service of their prince, to put before them 
the obligation which they have to serve him, since I 
can not magnify it so much as I know that, in the 
breasts of all, there is the wish to show it by deeds; 
so, with that confidence, I wish to leave to the coming 
time the demonstration of your loyalty and your sense 
of the justice of our cause. If any of you has need 
of arms or horses, let him tell me, and I will cause 
him to.be provided with them according to his needs; 
for,” as he delicately added, “ as you come from afar, 
senores, you may be wanting in some things.” This 
speech gave great satisfaction. Its inspiriting influ¬ 
ence, the pressure from want of subsistence (for the 
camp of Pizarro was almost without provisions), and 
the fear that Almagro might move by the coast upon 
Los Reyes and take it suddenly, combined to make 
Pizarro’s army resolve to take the pass of Guaytara, 
which was admirably defended by nature, by Alma- 
gro’s Indian auxiliaries, and by a strong body of AI- 
magro’s own troops, occupying the heights. At Guay¬ 
tara itself the main body of Almagro’s army was post- 
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ed in a fortified camp. When the spies gave notice 
to the Almagristas that Pizarro’s army was coming, 
it was but a subject of jesting for them, as they looked 
upon their own position as impregnable. 

Fernando Pizarro, however (probably the greatest 
captain of his time in this kind of warfare), looked 
only to where the difficulty was greatest, and where, 
therefore, the care of the enemy would be least, and 
this was where the body of Spanish troops was posted 
on the. height. Early one evening, Fernando Pizarro, 
taking with him three hundred of his most active men, 
made for this part of the sierra. At the foot of it 
they dismounted, and they had now a league of moun¬ 
tain to ascend—all of it sheer ascent. Moreover, A1 
magro’s captain was informed of their enterprise (the 
Almagristas were much better served by spies than 
the other party), and he and his men waited for Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro, considering him to be a lost man. 
The marquis staid at the foot of the sierra, intending 
to follow if Fernando Pizarro should gain the pass. 
And the pass was gained. With darkness alone to 
aid them, heavily encumbered with arms and armor, 
being obliged sometimes to climb the more precipi¬ 
tous parts on their hands and knees, the Indians hurl¬ 
ing down great stones upon them, sometimes sinking 
in the sand in such a way that instead of moving for¬ 
ward they slid down again, they still contrived to 
reach the summit. It was an arduous task for Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro, a heavy man with ponderous armor, 
totally unaccustomed to go on foot; but his exertions 
were so strenuous as to astonish all beholders. It 
happened that five or six of Pizarro’s soldiers gained 
the height at the same moment. They shouted “ Viva 
el Rey!” with such vigor that the enemy, supposing 
the whole of the army was upon them, were panic- 
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stricken, and fled at once. To show the difficult na¬ 
ture of this pass, it may he mentioned that it was 
midday before the whole three hundred reached the 
summit. Fernando Pizarro was greatly delighted 
with the success of his enterprise, and held it to be a 
happy omen for the future. The marquis, with the 
rest of the troops, were now able at their ease to sur¬ 
mount the pass. Almagro and his troops retreated, 
and Pizarro’s forces moved onward in an irregular 
and disjointed manner, being informed that Almagro 
* was making his way to Cusco. After a few days’ 
march they arrived at the highest point of a barren 
waste, where it rained and snowed much, and the 
forces were so scattered that on that night they had 
only two hundred men together. 

JSTow it happened that on that very night the Al- 
magristas were much nearer to Pizarro’s men than 
tljese imagined. Indeed, Almagro’s camp was not 
more than a league off, and he was very much bent 
upon making an attack upon Pizarro’s forces. His 
reason for this was that a large part of the marquis’s 
men were new-comers, and it was well known that in 
the snowy wastes of Peru all strangers were apt to 
suffer from snow-sickness, experiencing the same sen¬ 
sations as if they were at sea ;* but Orgonez, for once 
in his life cautious, and (as mostly happens when a 
man acts or advises against the bent of his own dis¬ 
position) acting wrongly, dissuaded Almagro from an 
enteiprise which would probably have been fatal to 
the enemy. 

As day broke, Pizarro’s army saw the situation in 
which they were, and Fernando Pizarro, whose valor 
never left his wisdom far behind, counseled instant 
retreat.' Their march had hitherto been but a disor- 
* “ Se marcan como en un golfo de mar.” 
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derly pursuit, whereas the enemy’s forces were in a 
state of good preparation for immediate action. The 
marquis listened to his brother’s advice, and the army 
retreated to the valley of lea to recruit themselves. 
Then the principal captains besought Pizarro to re¬ 
turn toXos Reyes, as, on account of his age, they said 
he was unfit to endure the labors of such a campaign. 
The governor consented; and, leaving Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro as his representative, returned to Los Reyes. 



CHAPTER VII. 


FERNANDO PIZAREO’s MARCH TO CUSCO.—THE BATTLE 
OF SALINAS.—THE EXECUTION OF THE MARISCAL AL- 
MAGRO.—RETURN OF FERNANDO PIZARRO TO SPAIN. 

F ERNANDO PIZARRO, now placed in full com¬ 
mand, resolved that, with those who would fol¬ 
low him, whether they were many or whether they 
were few, he would go and take possession of that 
city Cusco which he had lost. Marching to the valley 
of Lanasca, he halted there, and reviewed his men. 
He found that they amounted to six hundred and 
fifty, two hundred and eighty of them being horse¬ 
men, and the rest pikemen, arquebusiers, and cross¬ 
bow-men. Of the horsemen he formed six compa¬ 
nies, assigning them to captains whom he felt sure 
would give a good account of the charge intrusted to 
them. He himself addressed the infantry in a speech 
of much policy, in which he told them that he was in¬ 
formed it was said among them that those soldiers 
who had no horses were held in little esteem when 
the time for giving repartimientos came; but he gave 
them his word and honor that such a thought never 
entered into his mind. Good soldiers were not to be 
judged by whether they had horses or not, but by 
their own valor. Each man should be rewarded ac¬ 
cording to his services: if he had not a horse, that 
was an accident of fortune, and not a personal defect. 

They were all much pleased at this speech, and the 
words appeared to them the words of a good captain. 
Fernando Pizarro was personally not much loved. 
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He was haughty, imperious, a stern disciplinarian, 
and a resolute protector of the Indians; but men in 
different circumstances soon discern what there is in 
a man, and Ferdinand Pizarro’s army well knew what 
a leader they had'with them. 

Almagro retired to Cusco, where he made the most 
vigorous preparations to withstand the coming attack 
of Fernando Pizarro. In Cusco nothing was heard 
but the sound of trumpets summoning to reviews, 
and the hammering of silver on the anvil, for of that 
metal it was that they made their corslets, morions, 
and arm-pieces, which, using double the quantity of 
silver that they would have used of iron, they render¬ 
ed as strong “as if they had come from Milan.” 
They resolved to await the attack of Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro within the city, fortifying it toward that part of 
the river where the defenses were weak. 

Meanwhile Fernando Pizarro was advancing slow¬ 
ly to Cusco, being so watchful against any surprise of 
the enemy that his men marched in their armor. lie, 
too, went armed, and with his lance in 1 lis hand. They 
had to make long circuits, for it was winter, and the 
rivers being swollen, they were obliged to ford them 
high up in the course of their streams. Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro strictly forbade his men to rob or distress the 
natives, and having chastised some of those who had 
offended in this way, many of his followers were much 
displeased, and remained behind, liidden in the In¬ 
dian villages which the army passed through. When 
informed of this, Pizarro merely replied that he conld 
not consent to the Indians being robbed; that who¬ 
ever wished to follow him must do it upon that con¬ 
dition, and not for the sake of one hundred or two 
hundred defaulters would he desist from his enter¬ 
prise. Having arrived at a place called Acha, he 
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rested there five days for his men to recover from 
their fatigue. Afterward he proceeded to a spot 
where there were three roads, and, to deceive the 
enemy’s scouts, he pretended to pitch his tent there. 
Then, when information had been carried to Orgonez, 
who hastened to occupy a certain pass, Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro suddenly ordered the tents to be struck, march¬ 
ed the whole night, and occupied the pass at which 
the enemy had thought to stop him. Almagro’s cap¬ 
tains now changed their plan of remaining in the city. 
Their men were better armed than Pizarro’s, their 
horses were fresh, and they knew of the numerous 
desertions from Pizarro’s camp which had taken place 
dining his march. After a review, in which the men 
were found to be in the highest order, Almagro’s 
forces marched out of the city to battle, in number 
about six hundred and eighty, three hundred of them 
being horsemen. It appears, however, that some of 
the foot-soldiers went with an ill will, for the city was 
not altogether of Almagro’s faction, aDd eighty of 
these men returned that veiy night. 

Before Orgonez left Cusco to take the command, 
he went on his knees in Almagro’s presence, and 
spoke thus: “May it please our Lord, that if this 
tiling 'jvhich I am going to do is not for His service, 
and is not thoroughly just, He may permit that I 
should not come alive out of the battle; but if the 
contrary is true, may it please Him that you should 
gain the victory', as we all desire.” It is evident that 
the generous nature of Almagro had won true friends 
for liim. He embraced, witHPfcnany tears, his bold 
champion Orgonez, who then quitted the city. All 
that day Fernando Pizarro expected to meet his ene¬ 
mies in a great plain which there is three leagues 
from Cusco, and as he did not find them, he left the 
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royal road, with the intent of placing himself in an 
elevated spot of those plains, which are called the 
Salt Pits (Salinas). 

Orgouez was instantly made aware by his sconts 
that Fernando Pizarro had pitched his camp near the 
salt-pits, and he moved his own camp to a spot three 
quarters of a league from the city, between a sierra 
and the river. His infantry he put under the shelter 
of some ruined houses which were there, flanking 
their position by some artillery wliich he had in very 
serviceable order. 

The Indians, commanded by the Inca Paullo, to 
the number of fifteen thousand, were placed on a de¬ 
clivity close to the royal road. Orgouez himself oc¬ 
cupied the plain with all his cavalry, who wore white 
vests over their armor. The disposition was very 
skillful. The royal road was between the infantry 
and the cavalry, and Orgouez reckoned that if Pi- 
zarro’s army came by that road, it being very narrow 
by reason of the salt-pits which were on one side and 
on the other, he could easily destroy them. 

Fernando Pizarro also made his preparation for 
battle. Over his armor he put on a surcoat or vest 
(ropeta) of orange damask, and in liis morion a tall 
white feather, which floated over the heads of all. 
He did this not only that he might be known by his 
own men, but by those of the opposite side, to whom, 
it is said, he sent notice of his dress. lie had re¬ 
ceived indignities when in prison, and was anxious to 
meet his personal envies in the field. Then, having 
heard mass with all his army, they descended into the 
plain, where he placed his men in order, choosing in 
the first place twenty of his most dexterous arquebu- 
siers for an advanced guard. Of the remainder, with 
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the rest of the infantry, he formed one division, con¬ 
sisting of three “ companies.” Gonzalo Pizarro was 
to command the infantry. Of all the horsemen he 
formed another division, consisting of two companies 



commanded by Alonzo de Alvarado and Pedro An- 
§urez. Lastly, a company, under the command of a 
captain named Mercadillo, was formed into a reserve. 
The scouts on both sides gave notice of the dispo- 
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sition of the respective armies. Pizarro, knowing 
that Orgonez was waiting for him, senfon a notary 
to make a formal requisition that the city of Cusco 
should be delivered up to him. Meanwhile he made 
a speech to his men, telling them that he knew it was 
not necessary to give them the usual words of en¬ 
couragement, but rather to impress upon them the 
necessity for restraint. “ I pray you,” he said, “ mod¬ 
erate, with the patience that on these occasions is 
necessaiy, the desire for victory.” Knowing the bit¬ 
ter feelings of many of the men who had been beaten 
at the battle of Abangay, he particularly addressed 
his words of caution to them. Having made his 
speech, and having received fresh intelligence from 
his scouts of the position of the enemy which induced 
him to change his plan of moving along the royal 
road (it appears he had returned to it), Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro left the road again, and, advancing through some 
plains, approached the spot where the enemy had 
pitched their camp. When there, however, he began 
to regret this movement, for he had now the river be¬ 
tween him and the enemy. Moreover, there was ris¬ 
ing ground on the opposite bank of the river, and 
there was a swamp to be passed before reaching the 
river. There was nothing, however, to be done but 
to make the best of a bad position. Orgonez on 
his part also was probably much disconcerted by Pi- 
zarro’s change of plan, and his deviation from the 
royal road. 

Both sides were now ready for battle. We should 
judge but poorly of these combats in Spanish America 
if we estimated them according to the smallness of 
the number of men engaged on each side, and not ac¬ 
cording to the depth and amount of human emotion 
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which they elicited.* There was more passion in the 
two little armies now set over against each other than 
is to he found in vast hosts of hireling soldiers com¬ 
bating for objects which they scarcely understand. I 
have no doubt the hatred in these bands of Alma- 
gristas and Pizarristas greatly exceeded any thing 
that was to be found in the ranks of the French and 
Spaniards that fought at Pavia. Even in religious 
wars there has hardly existed greater fierceness than 
among these Spanish conquerors, where each man in 
the army was an aristocrat, fighting for lands, houses, 
slaves, and whose angry soul was often largely occu¬ 
pied by the remembrance of slights and injuries re¬ 
ceived from men in the opposite ranks, well known to 
him. It appears at first a slur upon the good sense 
of Fernando Pizarro, and a sad inconsistency, that he, 
being a commander, should give way to such feelings 
in his own case, while he strove to restrain the fury 
of others, and his orange damask surcoat and floating 
white feather seem but childish emblems in a gener¬ 
al. But the spirit of the times must not be forgotten. 
It was only in the preceding year that the outwardly 
sedate and almost always cautious Charles the Fifth, 
in the presence of the Pope and the College of Car¬ 
dinals, had, after a passionate speech, publicly chal¬ 
lenged the King of France to personal combat, stak¬ 
ing Burgundy or Milan on the issue of the encoun¬ 
ter. It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Fernando Pizarro should give his personal enemies 
the means of knowing where he was to be found in 
the battle. • 

* “Estas batallas dc America, que en Europa apenas pasarian por 
medianas escaramuzas, llevan consigo el interes de los grandes resnlta- 
dos que tenian, y el del espectaculo de las pasiones, manifestadas en 
ellas frecuentemente con mas energfa que en nuestras sabias manio- 
bras y grandes operacioncs.”— Quintana, Vida de Francisco Pizarro. 

Vol. IV.—E 
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On the heights the Indians under Paullo were clus¬ 
tered by thousands, looking down upon the Spanish 
armies; and, whichever way the battle might go, they 
must have thought that the result could only be for 
their advantage. There were some skirmishes be¬ 
tween them and Fernando Pizarro’s Indians; but, as 
these latter were comparatively few in numbers, the 
conflicts were not of much importance. The Spanish 
writers have asserted, that the Indians on this occa- 
*sion had some great plot, and that they would have 
destroyed the victors if the victory had been ob tained 
with much destruction of life on both sides. There 
is no evidence of this, but it was a natural conclusion 
to be arrived at by those Spaniards, if any such there 
were, who had aught in their minds at that moment 
but raging hostility against their Spanish enemies. 

FTo answer was vouchsafed by Orgonez to the form¬ 
al demand made by Pizarro’s notary for the cession 
of Cusco, and the battle commenced by Almagro’s 
artillery beginning to play upon the advancing Pizar- 
ristas. At the first discharge it took off two of Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro’s foot-soldiers, but the whole body of 
infantry pressed on. The picket of arquebusiers 
threw themselves forward, passed the swamp, which 
was found to be not so deep as had been expected, 
and, taking up a position in the river, discharged their 
weapons at the enemy. 

Their fire was very fatal. Orgonez drew liis men 
back behind a little hill on the skirt of the sierra, not, 
however, from a motive of fear, but with the design 
of letting some of the cavalry and of the infantry on 
the other side pass the river. Almagro, who was too 
ill to enter into the battle himself, but who watched 
it from a distance in a litter, construed this move¬ 
ment most unfavorably for his own fortunes. De 
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scending from his litter, he got on horseback and 
rode off to Cusco, where he retreated into the fortress. 

Meanwhile Fernando Pizarro passed the swamp, 
and fifty horsemen had passed with him, when Orgo- 
fiez came out of his position and prepared to charge. 
Pizarro’s arquebusiers had now a good mark to fire 
at in the large body of Almagro’s troops advancing, 
and they were able-to protect the Pizarristas until, 
they had all passed the swamp and the river. 

The first movement of Orgonez, who came down 
with both horse and foot, seemed to be directed 
against the infantry of Pizarro; but suddenly he 
turned and charged their cavalry in a furious man¬ 
ner, “ as a most valiant man, but not as a wise man,” 
says one who was probably a spectator, “ for these 
turns that he made were like the work of a mad¬ 
man.”* It is said that Orgonez exclaimed “ O divine 
Word, let those follow me who please, but I go to 
die.”f 

Pizarro’s squadron stood the shock: indeed, they 
had advanced to meet it. The cavalry on both sides 
were now mingled in a hand-to-hand encounter, and 
Fernando Pizarro, well known by his enemies, was 
conspicuous in the mSlee. Pedro de Lerma, with all 
the fury of a traitor and a renegade, was the first to 
make his way to where that white plume towered 
above the rest, and to bear down upon its owner. 
His lance, however, only struck Pizarro’s horse in the 
neck, and drove it down upon its knees, but the more 
skillful Fernando pierced his adversary with his lance. 
Pedro de Lerma, however, was but one of many who 

* “Como valentissimo ombre aunque no como snbio, porque estas 
bueltas que did fueron de ombre desatinado .”—Carta de Vicente de 
Valverde, MS. 

t “ O Vcrbo Divino, siganme los que quisieren, que yo a morir 
voy.”— Zarate, Hist, del Peru, lib. iii., cap. 11. 
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had resolved on that day to chastise the insolence, as 
they would have said, of Fernando Pizarro. Though 
dismounted, Fernando was not injured, and, drawing 
his sword, he fought with his usual valor. It was not 
the first time in his life that he had had great odds to 
encounter. His followers soon rescued liim from his 
perilous position. 

In the mean time, the movement of Orgonez had 
laid open his infantry to a charge from the infantry 
of the Pizamstas under Gonzalo Pizarro, which 
proved most effective. In truth, Almagro’s infantry 
had never charged, being checked midway by the 
sudden change in the movements of Orgonez. The 
consequence was that they were soon broken, and 
took refuge behind the walls of the rained houses 
that have been spoken of before. 

The battle, as far as the cavalry on both sides was 
concerned, was well contested. The lances of most 
of the combatants had been shivered, and they fought 
hand to hand with swords, the confusion being so 
great that sometimes the Almagristas hewed down 
Almagristas, and Pizarro’s men the Pizarristas. Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro rushed from one spot to another, wher¬ 
ever his aid was necessary'; nor was the bravery of 
the opposite chief, Orgonez, less manifest. But Gon¬ 
zalo Pizarro’s charge had been the turning-point of 
the engagement. Ho carried such slaughter into the 
infantry on the opposite side, that, abandoning their 
shelter amid the rains, they fairly turned and fled up 
the sierra, eagerly pursued by Gonzalo, who feared 
lest the fugitives should make themselves strong in 
Cusco. 

Some horsemen on the side of Almagro still con¬ 
tinued to maintain the contest, though they were 
gradually being worsted, their comrades having fall- 
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en thickly around them. At last, however, these sur¬ 
vivors were dismounted, and were obliged to yield. 
Being protected by persons on the opposite side who 
knew them, they were brought before Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro, who, thinking “ that the second victory which 
remained for him to gain was to conquer himself* 
not listening to private vengeance,” in his clemency 
spared them all. 

Gonzalo Pizarro headed the pursuit. There was 
little danger, however, of the enemy being able to 
form again. Orgonez lay dead upon the field, with 
fifty others of the Almagristas. Almagro himself, 
who, before he reached the citadel, was informed of 
the flight of his men, in his sickly state could do noth¬ 
ing to restore order or courage in his army. Fernan¬ 
do Pizarro sent Alonzo de Alvarado to take the ma- 
riscal prisoner. It is said that one of Pizarro’s cap¬ 
tains, seeing the mariscal for the first time, and being 
disgusted with his ugly countenance and mean pres¬ 
ence, raised his arquebus to kill him, exclaiming, 
“ Look at the man for whom so many cavaliers have 
died.” He was not, however, killed, but was conduct¬ 
ed to the same apartment in which he had formerly 
confined Fernando Pizarro. While this was passing 
in the town, Fernando Pizarro was doing all he could 
to restrain the vengeful feelings of his men toward 
their now vanquished enemies, and also to prevent 
the lower class of his soldiers from acts of robbery 
and pillage, for which interference they were furious 
with him. 

It was noticed that almost all the wounds received 
this day were in the face, for so completely were the 
Spaniards armed that it was difficult to get at any 
man except in the face. What fearful odds, then, 
must the Indians have had to encounter, when they 
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exposed their soft bodies to Spaniards cased in steel 
or silver, whom it was a labor even for skilled oppo¬ 
nents, with fit weapons, to destroy! 

The Indians under Paullo, who had taken no part 
in the battle, when they saw the Spaniards of their 
own side routed, partook the flight. Fernando Pi- 
zarro sent for Paullo, who came to the conqueror, not 
without some shame, it is said, for the part which he 
had acted. 

Fernando Pizarro, having done his duty in the field, 
entered Cusco, and, at Almagro’s request, came to see 
him in the citadel. Almagro, overcome by sickness 
and disaster, burst into tears and uttered ignoble lam¬ 
entations. Fernando Pizarro consoled him, saying 
“ that such reverses were wont to happen to valiant 
persons; that he should not grieve in this way, but 
should show the valor which became his greatness; 
that he would be kindly treated, and justice well con¬ 
sidered in his case.” Access was not denied to him 
until it was found that he was endeavoring to gain 
over Pizarro’s captains. A formal process on the part 
of the king’s officers was instituted against Almagro, 
and the preparation of this process occupied nearly 
four months. 

The battle of Salinas was fought on the 6tli of 
April, 1538. Some instances of ferocity to the van¬ 
quished on the part of individual conquerors are re¬ 
corded, but their general showed singular moderation 
in the use he made of his victory. There is no men¬ 
tion of any executions having taken place. Indeed, 
Fernando Pizarro went to the extreme of graciousness 
in his conduct to the vanquished. He ordered that 
every thing which had been plundered on the day of 
battle should be returned to the owners, and he ap¬ 
pointed two persons whose sole duty it was to see 
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that this was done. Then, considering that all the 
neighborhood round Cusco was much exhausted, and 
that he had a large number of soldiers, his own and 
Almagro’s, to maintain and to employ, he resolved to 



disperse them in the following manner. To a com¬ 
mander named Mercadillo was appointed the discov¬ 
ery of the district of Xauxa; to Pedro de Yergara, 
that of the country of the Bracamoros; to Alonzo de 
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Alvarado (for the second time), the conquest of the 
Chachapoyas; while Pedro de Candia was sent on an 
expedition to the Andes. A large number of Alma- 
gro’s men joined themselves to this captain with no 
good intentions; for when he had gone out of the 
city about twenty leagues, they halted there as if for 
the purpose of reorganizing their ranks, but in reality 
to keep up a correspondence with Almagro’s friends 
in the city. They even went so far as to offer the 
captain of the arquebusiers, who had charge of Al¬ 
magro’s person, fifteen thousand Castellanos , together 
with one thousand Castellanos for each of his men, if 
he would fall into their plans and set Almagro free. 
But this captain, being a faithful man, informed Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro of these offers, who immediately seized 
upon those persons who were concerned in the nego¬ 
tiation, and also gave orders that Pedro de Candia 
should pass on to his conquest. The expedition ac¬ 
cordingly entered the country for about sixty leagues, 
when, finding the journey to be very difficult, and it 
being given out among them that there was a much 
easier route by Collao, they made that a pretext for 
retracing their steps. As a large body of them were 
Almagristas, they did not care to make a secret of 
their plans. They said they did not know who Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro was. They raised their standard in 
the name of the King of Spain, and in this rebellious 
manner they moved back to Cusco with the intention 
of liberating Almagro. 

Within the city as well as without there was treach¬ 
ery. A certain man, named Alonzo Enriquez, in¬ 
formed Pizarro that there were two hundred persons 
banded together to release Almagro, and that they 
had asked him to take the command of them. More¬ 
over, they had informed him that they had posted 
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friends of theirs at the difficult passes on the road 
between Cusco and Los Keyes, in order that they 
might set Alinagro at liberty, if Fernando Pizarro 
should send him to be shipped to Spain, there to be 
judged by the Emperor. Fernando Pizarro, upon this 
intelligence, doubled the guards and waited patiently 
until the process in Almagro’s case was completed, 
about which time there came a letter from a certain 
man named Yillacastin, an alcalde of Cusco, who had 
gone out to visit the Indians which had been given 
in encomienda to him. This man had met with Pe¬ 
dro de Candia’s people, had been ill treated by them, 
and had heard of their intention to resist Gonzalo Pi¬ 
zarro, who had been sent out to compel them to pro¬ 
ceed with their enterprise. 

Upon the receipt of Yillacastin’s letter, Fernando 
Pizarro summoned a council of the regidors, the al¬ 
caldes, with some of the captains of best repute for 
judgment, and who appealed to him most dispassion¬ 
ate, and thus addressed them: “Already you know 
the revolt which there is among this people of Don 
Diego de Almagro, and also that many of my people, 
because I took away from them the booty which they 
had made in battle, and by reason of the offers which 
have been made them on the part of the mariscal, 
have joined themselves to Almagro’s men. I have 
received this letter, which says that Pedro de Candia 
is nine leagues from here, with three hundred and 
fifty men; and, according to the words they utter, 
they come in a veiy rebellious mood. You, senores, 
are in charge of this city, as I am, and you have to 
look to that which concerns his majesty’s service and 
the peace of the city, and as it may be that extreme 
anger, or some dislike, may make me do something 
different from that which would appear to you rea- 
E 2 
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sonable, I pray you look to the state in which eveiy 
thing is, and the damage which may occur, and the 
punishment which there may be for it, and, as men 
of honor and good judgment, counsel me as to what 
ought to be done, that his majesty may be served and 
this city maintained in peace. And as it may be that 
some of you might not give their opinions in my pres-, 
ence with perfect freedom, I shall prefer to go out of 
the council. I pray you look well to what you advise, 
for I will not act otherwise than as you counsel, sir ee 
I would rather err upon the opinion of all than sue • 
ceed upon my own.” 

Having said these words lie went out; and when 
they had talked and consulted about the matter, they 
sent to call him back, and told him that they saw no 
other remedy for pacifying the land but passing sen¬ 
tence upon Almagro, who, for his notorious crimes, de¬ 
served to die, and whose death would prevent many 
other deaths. Fernando Pizarro replied that they 
should look to this, that, before God, he had dis¬ 
charged his conscience by having submitted the mat¬ 
ter to them for decision. Although he had said that 
he was well aware that if this thing were not done, 
the land would be lost, and the lives of all placed in 
the greatest danger, he had expressed at the same time 
liis trust in them that they would not go beyond their 
own opinions in the matter. The council replied that, 
deserving death as Almagro did, the lesser evil would 
be to pass sentence upon him, and to execute the sen¬ 
tence, since, if this were not done, a great mischief was 
impending over them. 

All that night Fernando Pizarro kept two hundred 
men in his quarters, to be ready for any attack which 
Pedro de Candia’s people might make upon the city. 
Early in the morning he went to the mariscal and told 
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him that it was necessary for completing the process 
that he should make his confession, who thereupon, it 
is said, admitted the greater part of the accusations 
laid to his charge, and with regard to the rest, though 
he gave some color of excuse for them, he did not 
substantially deny them. 

The confession being taken, sentence was passed 
upon Almagro, and was notified to him. Great was 
the anguish of the aged and decrepit mariscal on re¬ 
ceiving this notification. He at once appealed from 
Fernando Pizarro to the Emperor, but Fernando would 
not allow this appeal to be received. Then the ma¬ 
riscal besought his captor in the most piteous manner 
to spare his life, urging as a plea for mercy the great 
part which he had taken in the early fortunes of Fer¬ 
nando’s brother, the marquis; also reminding him of 
his own (i. <?., Fernando’s) release, and that no blood 
of his family had been shed by him. Lastly, he bade 
him consider how old, weak, and infirm he was, and 
begged that he would allow the appeal to go on to 
the Emperor, so that he might spend in prison the few 
and sorrowful days wliicli remained for him to mourn j 
over his sins. Fernando Pizarro was moved with com¬ 
passion, but his stem purpose was not changed. He 
went out of the apartment, and ordered that the priest 
should enter and receive Almagro’s confession. . The 
mariscal, however, would not confess until Fernando 
Pizarro should again return to see him. Fernando 
Pizarro did return. He said that, though Almagro’s 
crimes had been very great, he would not have sen¬ 
tenced him, but would have sent him to the Emperor, 
had not the .conspiracies of his partisans been such as 
to prevent that course. Then he told him that he 
wondered that a man of such valor should show this 
fear of death; to which the other replied that, since 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, Jen red death, if. was not much 
that lie, a man and a sinner, sliould fear if. But Fer¬ 
nando Fizarro would not recede from his purpose, 
though, it is said, he felt the greatest pity for Alma- 
gro. Bizarre having quitted the apartment, Almagro 
made his confession; and being counseled, as his es¬ 
tate was forfeited for treason, to leave it by will to the 
Emperor, he did so. His worldly and his spiritual 
affairs being thus settled, he was strangled in prison, 
in order to avoid any outbreak which a public execu¬ 
tion might have caused in Cusco. That there might 
be no doubt, however, of his death, the body was shown 
in the great square, with the head cut off. Tin's was 
on the 8th of July, 1538. 

Thus died Almagro at the ago of sixty-five years. 
Like his partner, the marquis, he was a natural son, 
brought up in ignorance, for lie could not read. Ho 
had all the g? fts of a first-rate common soldier, but 
seems to have had no especial ability as a command¬ 
er. Profusely and splendidly generous, he had the 
art of attaching men to him who were far greater 
than himself in most things, and these attachments 
did not die out at his death. As men are seldom re¬ 
ally attracted to other men but by some great quality, 
Almagro’s generosity must have been of that deep 
nature which goes far beyond gifts, and where the 
recipient perceives that his benefactor loves as well 
as benefits him. In watching the career of Almagro 
it is necessary to account in some such way for the 
singular affection which he uniformly inspired. 

As for Fernando Pizarro, it is most probable that, 
in this matter, which has darkened his name with pos¬ 
terity, he had no other intention at first but that of 
sending Almagro to Spain for judgment." But the 

* “A lo8 principles no tuvo Hernando Ptyarro intencion de ma- 
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mnviso endeavors of Almagro’s own people made it 
seem a duty to die stem Fernando to put ttie maris- 
cat to death; and Fernando Pizarro was a man of 
that mould upon which the speeches of other men, 
past, present, and to come, would have hut little influ¬ 
ence. He probably foresaw that he would he severe¬ 
ly condemned for this transaction, and, far from be¬ 
ing deterred on that account, would resolutely be¬ 
ware of giving rvay to any feeling for his own repu¬ 
tation which might be detrimental to the public serv¬ 
ice. His conduct, however, on this occasion, is one 
of those tilings which can never be made clear, and 
where a man, let him have acted from what good 
motive lie may, must go down to posterity with a 
giievous stain Upon his reputation. 

This execution, like most cruelties, did not insure 
the desired object: it did not prove final, hut, on the 
contrary, formed a fresh starting-point for calamities 
of still deeper dye. 

As on Atahuallpa’s death, so on that of the maris- 
cal, oho funeral rites due to his dignity were not for¬ 
gotten. Pizarro’s captains were the supporters of Al- 
magro’s bier. He was interred very honorably in the 
Church of “ Our Lady of Mercy f and the brothers 
Fernando and Gonzalo Pizarro put on mourning in 
honor of the Mariscal of Peru. 

As if to show how little the shedding of blood 
avails, the funeral rites were no sooner ended than 
the king’s officers who had served under Almagro, 
namely, the treasurer, the contador, and the veedor, 
made a formal intimation to Fernando Pizarro that 
the government now belonged to them, and they re¬ 
quired him to quit that country. To this audacious 

Uirle, sino dc embinrle a Hispnfm con In. Informncion. ”—Garcteaso 
DE IK Yeoa, Comentanos Redles del Peru, parte ii.^lib. ii., cap. 39. 
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requisition, which was merely reopening a question 
which had been settled, as Fernando Pizarro thought, 
ho replied by seizing upon their persons, and then 
went out immediately to queh the mutineers under 
Pedro de Candia. For this purpose he took with him 
eighty horsemen. Many of the mutineers, when they 
heard the news of Almagro’s death and of Fernando’s 
approach, fled; and the captains came out of the 
camp to receive Fernando Pizarro. With his usual 
dignified bravery, when he was within half a league 
of them, he left his guard behind and approached the 
opposite party, attended only by an alguazil and a 
notary. He then took the necessary informations, 
and, ascertaining that a captain of his own, named 
He Mesa, had been the ringleader of the revolt, he 
caused him to be immediately executed, while he scut 
Pedro de Candia, with some others of the principal 
captains, to the marquis, his brother. 

On that same day Fernando Pizarro busied himself 
in giving liberty to many Indian men and women 
whom Pedro de Candia’s people had brought as pris¬ 
oners in chains, and he also provided for their return 
to their own lands, for -which the poor Indians were 
very grateful, giving thanks to their gods, and prais¬ 
ing Fernando Pizarro. He appointed Pedro de An- 
yurez as captain in Pedro de Candia’s room; and, 
still fearing for the -welfare of the Indians, Fernando 
himself accompanied the expedition, “For,” as it is 
said, “ as he went with them, they did not dare to do 
any mischief to the peaceable natives, nor to seize 
them, nor to put them in bonds. It is impossible not 
to give Fernando Pizarro credit for a stem sense of 
duty when we find him ready to offend friends and 
enemies alike by acts which could only have been 
dictated by natural goodness of heart, or by his regard 
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for the orders lie had received from the home govern¬ 
ment, on behalf of the Indians, when he was in Spain. 

Fernando Pizarro had sent the young Ahnagro, 
commonly called “Ahnagro et mopo” to the marquis, 
who did not fail to give the young man comforting 
assurances respecting his father’s life. After a time, 
the marquis, thinking that it would he necessary for 
him to set affairs in order at Cusco, as Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro was going to Spain, proceeded from Los Reyes 
to that city. It w'-s not until he reached the Bridge 
of Abanyay that he heard of the condemnation and 
execution of Ahnagro. Casting down his eyes, he re¬ 
mained for a long time looking on the ground, and 
weeping. There have been writers who supposed 
that the marquis had sanctioned Almagro’s death; 
but there is no ground whatever for such a supposi¬ 
tion, and there is no doubt that the tears shed by him 
for his old comrade were tears of genuine sorrow. 
Had he left Los Reyes earlier the mischief would 
have been averted. When he reached Cusco the mar¬ 
quis found both his brothers absent, as they were en¬ 
gaged in a u important expedition among the Indians 
in the vicinity of the great lake of Titicaca. After 
his return from this enterprise Fernando Pizarro quit¬ 
ted Peru for Spain, in order to give his majesty an 
account of what had taken place; biit several friends 
of Almagro, among them Diego de Alvarado, to whom 
Ahnagro had communicated the execution of his last 
wishes, had reached Spain before Fernando Pizarro. 
A suit was instituted against Fernando: and Diego 
de Alvarado challenged him to mortal combat, which 
was prevented by the sudden death of the challenger. 
Fernando Pizarro, however, was not freed from the 
suit. One of the principal charges against him was 
his having given liberty to Manco Inca, which was al- 
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leged to have been tlie cause of the Indian revolt.* 
In tliis matter, however, he was only so far to blame 
that he had been indulgent to the Inca, and had per¬ 
mitted him to go out of the city of Cusco to malm 
certain sacrifices to his father. For the death of Al- 
magro, which was the next great charge against Fer¬ 
nando Fizarro, his motives have already been given. 
Fernando Pizarro failed, however, to exculpate him¬ 
self, aud being deprived of the habit of Santiago, he 
was detained in prison at Medina del Campo for 
twenty-three years. Being at last freed, he retired to 
his estate in the country, where he died, having at¬ 
tained the great age of one hundred years. It was a 
melancholy ending for so renowned a man, and one 
who, to the best of his ability and understanding, had 
labored largely for the crown. Still it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the events which followed in Peru form¬ 
ed a standing condemnation of the harshness of his 
conduct in prohibiting the appeal of Almagro to the 
Emperor, a harshness which in his long years of dur¬ 
ance (how wearisome to so impatient a spirit!) he 
must have had ample time to Understand and to 
regret. 

Thus closes another act of the drama of the Con¬ 
quest of Peru, which is one long tragedy, involving 
in a common ruin nearly all the personages concern¬ 
ed in it, the insignificant characters as well as the 
great actors in the scene. 

* u El mas principal (y en qtie insistia el oficio Fiscal) era d8 aver 
dado libertad a Mango Ingn, qnitandolc las prisiones; que dezian file 
causa do todos los levantnmicntos de los Indios, y de aver sticedido 
tantas rauertcs, y grandes gastos de los Quintos de stt Magestad, y de 
los particnlares .”—Varones I lustres del Nuevo Mundo, por Don Feh- 
nando Fizabbo t Obeli,ana, p. 838. Madrid, 1639. 
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TOE MARQUfe AND T«E MEN OF CHILI.— GONZALO PI- 

zareo Discovers the amazon. 

T HE marquis Dow remained the sole possessor of 
supreme authority throughout the empire of 
PerU. His brother Fernando, fearing lest Almagro’s 
son should prove a centre of faction, had before his 
departure Urged the marquis to send the young man 
to Spain; bttt Pizarro did Dot listeD to this prudent 
advice. Neither was his treatment of the coDqtiered 
patty judicious iD other respects. Not knowing the 
maxim of Machiavelli* that in such cases it is better 
to destroy than to impoverish, Pizarro left the Dien of 
Chili in poverty aDd idleness, but scorned to persecute 
them. Finding* however* that they resorted to the 
house of the youDg Almagro, the marquis was per¬ 
suaded by his counselors to deprive him of his In¬ 
dians. The DieD of Chili fell iDto the most abject 
poverty; and there is a story that seven of them who 
messed together had ouly oDe cloak among the seven. 
And these were meU who had been accustomed to 
command* who had known many vicissitudes of pros¬ 
perity and adversity, and were not likely to accept 
any misfortune as if it were final. One attempt Pi- 
%arro made to aid and favor these dangerous persons, 
but his overtures were coldly rejected by them. They 
were waiting, with a patient desire for vengeance, the 
arrival of a judge from Spain, named Yaca de Castro, 
from whom they expected the condemnation of those 
who had been concerned in the death of Almagro. 
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Pedro de Valdivia, sent to Chiti. 


Meanwhile the marquis pursued his course of con¬ 
quering new territories and founding new cities. He 
dispatched Pedro de Valdivia, his master of the camp, 
to Chili; and Valdivia, succeeding where Almagro 
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rich repartimientos (whose riches, however, were not 
then known) to his brothers Gonzalo and Martin, and 
their followers. 

After all his conquests, it was but a strip of sea¬ 
board which Pizarro occupied and governed when com¬ 
pared with the boundless regions of South America, 
even to this day but sparsely occupied or ruled over 
by civilized man. The marquis, however, now origi¬ 
nated an enterprise, which, leading men to the eastern 
side of the Andes, was to make them acquainted with 
regions of the New World far more extensive than 
had ever yet been discovered in any single enterprise 
by land. It does not seem to have been gold that on 
this occasion tempted the explorers. There was a 
region where cinnamon-trees were known to abound, 
and it was into this cinnamon country, neighboring to 
Quito, that the marquis sent his brother Gonzalo at 
the end of the year 1539. 

In order to facilitate the enterprise, the marquis 
bestowed on his brother the government of Quito. 
Gonzalo commenced his march from Quito in Janu¬ 
ary, 1540, with three hundred Spaniards and four 
thousand Indians. From the first the march was 
very difficult. Gonzalo and his men underwent great 
sufferings in passing the Cordillera Nevada, and many 
Indians were frozen to death in the journey over the 
mountains. The country the expedition then arrived 
at was uninhabited. They hastened through that, 
and entered a province named Sumaco, in or near 
which is the cinnamon country. Here it was that a 
great atrocity is stated to have been committed by 
Pizarro. He is said to have asked the natives wheth¬ 
er in any other country there were any of these cin¬ 
namon-trees. They replied No, and that they knew 
nothing of-any other country. The answer, though 
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it appears contradictory, was substantially true. As 
other tribes came to obtain cinnamon from them, they 
naturally inferred that there were no cinnamon-trees 
elsewhere, but they abided in their own forests, and 
knew nothing for certain of any other district They 
added, that if Pizarro were to journey onward he 
would perhaps find those who could inform him. 
Being asked again the same question, they made the 
same answer; and it is alleged that then Gonzalo Pi¬ 
zarro, angry at not being able to obtain the informa¬ 
tion he required, tortured these poor Indians, burning 
some, and throwing others to his dogs to be tom in 
pieces.* Such accusations are to be received with 
much caution, because the Pizarros were afterward 
defeated rebels, and nothing is too bad to be alleged 
against such persons by those who write history for 
the conquering party. I do not find that the Pizarros 
were more cruel than other conquerors, whether Span¬ 
ish, German, or English. Gonzalo Pizarro, to the end 
of his career, was much reverenced by the Indians; 
and Fernando Pizarro, according to the testimony of 
the Bishop of Cusco, was the most strenuous defend¬ 
er of the Indians of any conqueror that had appeared 
in those regions.f 


* “Y porque siempre estaban en elmismoproposito, los mando atar, 
i que con fuego los atormentasen; f no solo mataron algunos de aquel- 
los tristes con fuego, pero despedaqados de los Perros.”— Hekeeka, 
Hist, de las Indias, dec. vi., lib. viii., cap. 6. 

t Even such a careful writer as Southey has spoken of the Pizar¬ 
ros in a manner which is thoroughly unjustifiable, and which a larger 
acquaintance with Spanish conquerors would have prevented. The 
following are his words: “ But when he asked what countries lay be¬ 
yond them, and they could give no intelligence of El Dorado, the gold¬ 
en kingdom which he coveted, with the true spirit of a Pizarro, a name 
never to be ; uttered without abhorrence, he tortured them to extort a 
confession of what they did not know, and could have no motive to 
conceal; burnt some alive, and threw others alive to his dogs—blood- 
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At Sumaco Gonzalo left behind a great number of 
his men, while with those who were more active or 
less sickly he pushed on through a miserable region 
where his men had to endure great hardships, and to 
feed on herbs and roots. At last he entered a prov¬ 
ince and town called Coca, which was more civilized, 
and where he obtained food from the Indians. There 
he halted for nearly two months until his men had 
joined him from Sumaco. Near to this town of Coca 
there runs a great river, which is one of the branches 
of the Amazon. 

Having somewhat recovered from their fatigue, 
the Spaniards resumed their march, keeping close to 
the banks of this river. Their route is traceable to 
this day by means of the natural wonders which 
marked the course of their journey. After proceed¬ 
ing for fifty leagues by the side of this river Coca, 
finding neither shallows which they could wade, nor 
any bridge by which to pass, they heard an awful 
noise, such as had never greeted the ears of men of 
the Old World before. Continuing their course for 
six leagues, the noise becoming more awfal and be¬ 
wildering as they advanced, they came upon a fall of 
the river which leapt from a rock more than two 
hundred fathoms in height. Their astonishment was 
great, but not greater than that with which, after 
marching forty leagues farther, they perceived all 
“this immensity of waters” passing through a narrow 
canal not more than twenty feet broad, hollowed out 
of the solid rock, the height of the chasm above the 
surface of the canal being not less than two hundred 
fathoms.* 

hounds, which were trained in this manner to feed npon human flesh!” 
—History of Brazil, voL L, chap. 4. 

* “ T vieron con nueva admiracion, que toda aquella inmensidad do 



Here was an opportunity for passing the river. 
They threw beams across the narrow chasm; put to 
flight, by means of their fire-arms, the Indians who 
defended the passage; and, forming a bridge, suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing over safely all the army, the 
horses, and the baggage. 

Thence they made their way into a land called 
Guema, utterly poor, sterile, and with few inhabit¬ 
ants. The food of the army consisted of herbs, roots, 
and the young buds of trees. The moist hot climate 
made terrible havoc among the expedition by sick¬ 
ness. Still they proceeded onward until they came 
into a region, not named, where the Indians were 
more civilized, possessing maize, being clothed in cot¬ 
ton garments, and having huts to shelter themselves 
from the rain. 

Here Gonzalo Pizarro made a halt, and sent out 
scouts to examine the country. Their report was 
most unfavorable. They all returned with the same 
news that the land was full of forests, marshes, lakes, 
and ponds. 

Pizarro had mistaken the nature of the country he 
was to traverse. All the horses in the world, in such 
a region, were not equal as a means of transport to 
one vessel. Pizarro resolved to build a brigantine, 
and to launch it upon the river, which, at the spot the 
camp then occupied, was not less than two leagues in 
breadth. 

The difficulties were immense. To make the iron 
work for the vessel they had to construct a forge. 
The rain was incessant, and all their labor had to be 

agaas se recogia, y passava por ana canfl de otra pefia grandissima, 
tan estrecba, qne de la ana ribera & la otra no ay mas que veinte pies 
de ancho, y tan alta la pefia tajada, que abria otras docientas bra$as, 
hasta el agna que corria en su profundidad.”—R odriguez, El Mara - 
won y A.TiuizpnaSy lib. i., cap. 2. 
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executed under cover. The iron work was partly 
made out of the shoes of their horses; the pitch out 
of the resin from the trees; the tow out of their own 
linen, already half-rotted by the continual dampness. 
Their commander, Gonzalo Pizarro, a worthy brother 
of the great marquis, at least as regards perseverance, 
was always foremost in the work, whether it was cut¬ 
ting down timber, making charcoal, or laboring at the 
forge. Neither was any occupation too mean or too 
laborious for him; and men must follow when their 
chief is the first to do and to suffer. 

The brigantine was at last completed, and, to the 
great joy of all,launched upon the river. Their chief 
difficulties were now, they thought, surmounted. 

Though many had already perished from want of 
proper sustenance and by disease, the expedition prob¬ 
ably still numbered more than two thousand men, and 
one brigantine was but a poor means of transport for 
such a company. The plan of Pizarro, therefore, was 
to convey in this vessel the sick and the baggage, 
while the rest pursued their way by the banks of the 
river. When they launched their brigantine, the dis¬ 
tance they had advanced from Quito was about two 
hundred leagues. Their journey was still most diffi¬ 
cult. Those who went on foot had often to cut their 
way with hatchets through the dense forests. Those 
who guided the brigantine had to be constantly watch¬ 
ful lest the force of the current should cany them be¬ 
yond the ken of their companions. When the land 
march was impossible on one side of the river, the 
army passed over to the other in the brigantine, and 
also in four canoes they had made. These passages 
sometimes occupied two or three days. Hunger 
dogged their footsteps. Still they maintained this 
painful and laborious mode of journeying for two 
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months, at the end of which time they learned from 
some Indians whom they met with that, at a distance 
of ten days’journey, there was a rich land abounding 
in provisions, where this great river they were upon 
joined another great river. The intelligence was true 
as regarded the junction of the rivers. They learned 
this fact partly by signs, and partly by some words 
which Pizarro’s Indians could interpret, thus showing 
some community of language between these tribes 
bordering on the Amazon and the Indians of Peru. 

Again a halt was proclaimed. Pizarro resolved to 
send the brigantine down the river until it should 
reach the spot where these two great rivers joined. 
There the sick and the baggage were to be left, and 
then the brigantine was to return with provisions to 
the main body of the expedition. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, though in other respects a skillful 
leader, does not seem to have been a good calculator, 
else, seeing the strong current of the river, he might 
have computed the time that it would take for the 
brigantine to get back, and have appreciated the dan¬ 
ger of his plan. Besides, on general grounds, it is sel¬ 
dom wise to part company from comrades in a peril¬ 
ous expedition of this kind. Pizarro, however, perse¬ 
vered in his resolve. He manned the brigantine with 
fifty soldiers, placing at their head a captain of good 
repute, named Francisco de Orellana. The voyage 
was commenced; and, without using oars or sails, 
they sped down the river, making eighty leagues in 
three days, at the end of which time they found them¬ 
selves at the junction of the rivers. There is scarce¬ 
ly a doubt that this is the spot where the streams of 
the Napo and the Coca unite.* 

* “ This river of Napo flows from its source, between great masses 
of rock, and is not navigable until it reaches the port where the citi- 

YoL.iy.~F 
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Orellana legma to wa/oer. 

A distant land is always rich—in report at least; 
but this report is often found to he false,, and so it 
was in the present instance. At the junction of the 
rivers there were neither people nor provisions. Or¬ 
ellana maintained, and probably was sincere in what 
he said, that it would take them a year to force then- 
way up the river that distance which they had come 
down in three days, and that to make the attempt was 
useless both for themselves and for those they had 
left behind them. The thought of making himself 
independent of Pizarro, and of prosecuting the enter¬ 
prise on his own account, may have entered at once 
into his mind; but, if so, he kept it for a time con¬ 
cealed, and the position he and his men were in was 
such as to excuse in some measure, though not by any 
means to justify, their not attempting to retrace their 
steps and succor their companions in arms. Nearly 
all of Orellana’s company at first resisted his sugges¬ 
tions. At the head of the malcontents were a priest 
named Gaspar de Carvajal, and a young gentleman 
named Ileraan Sanchez de Vargas. But Orellana’s 
self-favoring views were sure to gain by each day’s 
delay, as the difficulty of acting generously became 
more and more apparent. Ultimately he gained over 
the main body of his men, left Heman Sanchez de 
Vargas in that desert spot, renounced liis commission 
from Gonzalo Pizarro, caused himself to be elected 
captain by his soldiers, and stole away to fame. 

zcns of Archidona have established the hamlet for their Indians. 
Here it becomes more humane and less warlike, and consents to bear 
a few ordinary canoes on its shoulders, conveying provisions; but 
from this point, four or five leagues, it does not forget its former fury 
until it unites with the River Coca. The united stream has great 
depth, and becomes tranquil, offering a good passage for larger ves¬ 
sels. This is the junction of rivers where Francisco de Orellana, with 
his party, built the barque with which he navigated this River of the 
Amazons .”—Translation of Acuna’s Discovery of the Great River 
of the Amazons, by Clements R. Markham ; Hakluyt Society, 1859. 
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In the course of his voyage he came upon some 
tribes where the women fought by the side of their 
husbands, and hence he called that country the Land 
of the Amazons. Swiftly the brigantine bore its crew 
onward. They were the first men to traverse that 
vast continent; and at the end of their voyage of two 
thousand five hundred miles, they found themselves 
in the Atlantic, nearly in the same degree of latitude 
at which they had started. Thence they made their 
way to Trinidad, where Orellana, enriched with the 
gold and emeralds that had been placed on board the 
brigantine, purchased a vessel, and sailed for Spain. 
He went to court, procured a royal license for secur¬ 
ing the territories he had discovered, and fitted out 
an expedition for that purpose. The great river, now 
known by the name of the Amazon, was then called, 
after its discoverer, the Orellana. That traitor, how¬ 
ever, did not live to profit by his discovery, but died 
on his voyage outward. 

Meanwhile Gonzalo Pizarro, finding that Orellana 
did not return, constructed some canoes and rafts, 
and, partly journeying by land and partly by water, 
contrived in two months’ time to reach the junction 
of the rivers. lie had conjectured that the strength 
of the current was the cause of Orellana’s not return¬ 
ing, but he hoped to find him established with abund¬ 
ance of provisions at the appointed spot. There was, 
however, but one man who came to greet Pizarro, a 
wasted figure, which proved to be that of the loyal 
young hidalgo, Heman Sanchez de Yargas, whom 
Orellana had cruelly left to perish. From him Pi¬ 
zarro learned the full details of Orellana’s treachery, 
and that he would never see again the brigantine 
which had cost them all so much labor to construct, 
and which, throughout their misfortunes, had been 
their chief source of solace and of hope. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE CONSPIRACY OP ALMAGRO’s FRIENDS.—THE MAR¬ 
QUIS PIZARRO IS MURDERED BY THE MEN OP CHILL 

L EAVING Gonzalo Pizarro at this sad juncture 
of his affairs, the history returns to his brother, 
the marquis, at Los Reyes, who was in still greater 
peril. All this time the governor had done nothing 
to soothe or to destroy his untiring enemies, “the men 
of Chili.” The head of the defeated faction was a 
resolute and clever soldier, named Juan de Rada, who 
had been major-domo in the household of the ma- 
riscal. This man took the young Almagro, a youth 
of eighteen or nineteen, under his guardianship, and 
entirely managed the affairs of the men of Chili. 
They lived together in Los Reyes; and what little 
each man could get was brought to Juan de Rada to 
provide for the sustenance of the whole body. They 
had taken care to dispatch to the judge who was 
coming from Spain an important hidalgo of their 
own body, Don Alonzo de Montemayor. He left Los 
Reyes to meet Vaca de Castro at the beginning of 
April, 1541. 

A great disappointment came upon the men of 
Chili in hearing, not from their own embassador, but 
probably from the friends of the marquis, that this 
judge was not intrusted with powers to condemn, but 
only with a commission to inquire, and to transmit 
the result of his inquiries to Spain. They had hoped 
to find an avenger in him. 
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The men of Chili were no longer few in number. 
There had gradually come into Los Reyes about 
two hundred of them—needy, disfavored, discontent¬ 
ed men. Insults began to be interchanged between 
the rival factions — insults, as mostly happened in 
these colonies, of a grotesque and dramatic nature. 
One day, early in the morning, the populace of Los 
Reyes were amused by seeing three ropes suspended 
in the public pillory in the great square. The upper 
end of one rope was so placed as to point to the mar¬ 
quis’s palace, while the house of his secretary, Juan 
Picado, and that of liis alcalde mayor, Doctor Velas¬ 
quez, were pointed at in a similar manner by the ends 
of the other two ropes. The marquis’s friends saw in 
this insult the handiwork of the men of Chili, and 
begged the marquis to punish them. The good- 
natured Pizarro said that they were already sufficient¬ 
ly punished in being poor, and conquered, and ridden 
over. The Spanish blood of his followers, however, 
could not brook the insult they had received, or de¬ 
sist from attempting to reply to it. Accordingly, the 
populace of Los Reyes were again amused by seeing 
Antonio Picado ride through the street where the 
young Almagro lived, wearing a cap adorned with a 
gold medal that had a silver fig embossed upon it, 
and a motto in these words, “ For the men of Chili.” 
Great was the wrath of the followers of Almagro at 
this absurd insult. 

The rumor that the men of Chili meditated some¬ 
thing desperate was rife even among the Indians, and 
the marquis’s friends warned him of his danger. Be¬ 
sides, it was noticed that Juan de Rada was buying a 
coat of mail. On the other hand, it was observed by 
the men of Chili that Pizarro had been purchasing 
lances. 
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Juan de Rada was sent for by Pizarro. The gov¬ 
ernor was in his garden, looking at some orange-trees, 
when the leader of the men of Chili called upon him, 
“What is this, Juan de Kada,” said the marquis, “that 
they tell me of your buying arms to kill me ?” “ It 
is true, my lord, that I have bought two cuirasses and 
a coat of mail to defend myself.” “Well,” replied 
the marquis, “ but what moves you to buy armor now 
more than at any other time?” “Because they tell 
us, and it is notorious, that your lordship is buying 
lances to slay us all. Let your lordship finish with 
us; for, having commenced by destroying the head, 
I do not know why you should have any respect for 
the feet. It is also said that your lordship intends to 
slay the judge who is coming from Spain; but, if 
your intention is such, and you are determined to put 
to death the party of Alijiagro, at least spare Don 
Diego, for he is innocent. Banish him, and I will go 
with him wherever fortune may please to carry us.” 

The marquis was enraged at these words. “Who 
has made you believe such great villainy and treach¬ 
ery of me ?” he exclaimed; “ I never thought of such 
a thing, and I am more desirous than you that this 
judge should come, who already would be here if he 
had embarked in the galleon which I sent for him. 
As to die story of die spears, the other day I went 
hunting, and among die whole party diere was not 
one who had a spear. I ordered my servants to buy 
one, and they have bought four. Would to God, 
Juan de Kada, the judge were here, so that these 
things might have an end, and tiiat God may make 
the truth manifest.” 

“ By heaven, my lord,” replied Juan de Kada, some¬ 
what softened by the governor’s response, “but they 
have made me get into debt for more than fiveliund- 
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red pesos, which I have spent in buying armor, and 
so I have a coat of mail to defend myself against who¬ 
ever may wish to slay me.” “ Please God, Juan de 
Eada, I shall do nothing of the kind,” responded the 
marquis. The conference ended thus, and Juan de 
Eada was going, when Pizarro’s jester, who was stand- 
ing by, said, “ Why don’t you give him some of these 
oranges ?” As they were the first that were grown in 
that country, they were much esteemed. “ You say 
well,” replied the marquis; and he gathered six of 
them, and gave them to Juan de Eada, adding that 
he should tell him if he wanted any thing. They 
then separated amicably, Juan de Eada kissing the 
governor’s hands as he took leave. 

This interview reassured Pizarro, and did not di¬ 
vert the conspirators from their designs. Again and 
again Pizarro was warned. Twice he received intel¬ 
ligence from a certain clerigo in whom one of the 
conspirators had confided. The second time the mar¬ 
quis told the clerigo that the report had no truth in 
it, that it was “ an Indian saying,”* and that the man 
who had made the pretended revelation did so to get 
a horse, or some other present. So saying, he -went 
back to dinner; but it was observed that he could not 
eat a mouthful. That same evening, just as he was 
going to bed, one of his pages told him that, through 
the whole city, the rumor ran that on the following 
day the men of Chili were going to murder him. 
“ These things are not for you to talk about, you lit¬ 
tle rascal,” was all that the marquis replied. 

On the following morning some persons conveyed 
the same information as the page had done. Pizarro, 
seemingly wrapped in an imperturbable security, con¬ 
tented himself with giving orders, in a lukewarm 
* “ Dicho de Indios.” 
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maimer, to his alcalde mayor to arrest the principal 
men of Chili. It was on this occasion, or, perhaps, 
upon some previous one, that the alcalde mayor re¬ 
plied that his lordship need have no fear as long as 
he had the rod of office in his hand. This officer 
seems to have been as blindly confident as his supe¬ 
rior. 

The next day was Sunday. Pizarro did not go to 
mass, probably from some fear of being attacked. 
When mass had ended, the principal inhabitants call¬ 
ed upon the marquis, but, after paying their respects, 
went away, leaving him with his brother Martin, his 
alcalde mayor, and Francisco de Chaves, an intimate 
friend. 

Meanwhile the conspirators were collected together 
in the house of Don Diego Almagro. Nothing was 
resolved upon as to the day on which they were to 
make the attack, and Juan de Eada was sleeping, 
when a certain Pedro de San Millan entered, and ex¬ 
claimed, “What are you about? In two hours time 
they are coming to cut us to pieces, for so the Treas¬ 
urer Eiquelme has just said.” This was probably a 
version of the fact that Pizarro had ordered the ar¬ 
rest of the principal conspirators. 

There is a strong family likeness in conspiracies. 
For a time there is much indecision, until some im¬ 
minent peril to the conspirators hastens the result, 
and determines the hour of the deed. Juan de Eada 
sprang from his bed, armed himself, and addressed a 
short speech to his followers, urging them to avenge 
the death of Almagro, to aspire to dominion in Peru, 
and, if these motives weighed not with them, at least 
to strike a blow in order to protect themselves against 
a pressing danger. This speech was received with 
acclamations, and immediate action was resolved 
F 2 
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upon. The first thing the conspirators did was to 
hang out a white Hag from the window as a signal to 
their accomplices that they must arm and come to 
their assistance. They then sallied forth. It is prob¬ 
able, as it was at midday, that there were not many 
persons in the streets or in the great square. The 
conspirators shouted “ Down with the tyrant traitor 
who has caused the judge to be killed whom the king 
has sent.” The few persons who noticed the march 
of this furious band merely observed to one another, 
“ They are going to kill Picado or the marquis.” As 
they entered the great square, one of them, named 
Gomez Perez, made a slight detom* in order to avoid 
a little pool of water which by chance had been spill¬ 
ed there from some conduit. Juan de Rada splash¬ 
ed through the pool, went straight to the dainty per¬ 
son, and said to him, “We are going to bathe our¬ 
selves in human blood, and you hesitate to dip your 
feet in water. You are not a man for this business: 
go back;” nor did he suffer him to proceed farther. 

The conspirators gained the house of Pizarro with¬ 
out opposition. It was strong, having two courts and 
a great gate. The marquis was not entirely sur¬ 
prised. His brother Martin, the Alcalde Doctor Ve¬ 
lasquez, and Prancisco de Chaves, had dined with 
him. The dinner was just over, when some of his 
Indians rushed in to give him notice of the approach 
of the ntfen of Chili. He ordered Francisco de Chaves 
to shut to the door of the hall, and of the apartment 
in which they were. That officer, supposing that it 
was some riot among the soldiers, which his authority 
would quell, went out to meet them, and found the 
conspirators coming up the staircase. They fell upon 
him at once, slew him, and threw the body down the 
stairs. Those who were in the dining hall, chiefly 
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servants, rushed out to ascertain what was the mat¬ 
ter; but, seeing Francisco de Chaves lying dead, fled 
back, and threw themselves out of the window, which 
opened upon the garden. Among them was Doctor 
Velasquez, who, as he leaped from the window, held 
his wand of office in his mouth, so that it was after¬ 
ward jestingly said that he was right in telling his 
master, the marquis, that he was safe as long as he, 
Doctor Yelasquez, held the rod of office in his hands. 

The conspirators pressed through the hall to the 
room where the marquis himself was. He had found 
time to throw off his purple robe, to put on a cuirass, 
and to seize a spear. In this extremity there were by 
his side his half-brother, Francis Martin de Alcantara, 
a gentleman named Don Gomez de Lima (not hither¬ 
to mentioned), and two pages. Pizarro was then 
about seventy years old. He had commanded small 
companies of Spaniards, making head on the field 
against innumerable Indians, and had felt no doubt 
about the result. But now, with two men and two 
lads, he had to contend for his life against nineteen 
practiced soldiers. The heroic courage of the mar¬ 
quis did not desert him at this last moment. He 
fought valiantly, while he denounced, in the boldest 
words, the treaclieiy and the villainy of his assailants. 
They only exclaimed, “ Kill him! kill him! let us not 
waste our time.” Thus the mortal contest raged for 
a short period. At length Juan de Bada thrust one 
of liis companions forward upon Pizarro’s spear, and 
gained an entrance into the room. The combat was 
now soon closed. Martin de Alcantara, Don Gomez de 
Luna, and the two pages, fell slain by the side of Pi¬ 
zarro, who still continued to defend himself. At last 
a wound in the throat brought him to the ground. 
While lying there, he made die sign of a cross upon 
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the ground, and kissed it. He was still alive, and was 
asking for a confessor, when some base fellow dashed 
a jug upon his prostrate face; and, on receiving that 
contemptible blow, the patient endurer of wearisome 
calamities, the resolute discoverer of long-hidden 
lands, the stem conqueror of a powerful nation, 
breathed his last. 
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ARRIVAL OP VACA DE CASTRO. — HE DEFEATS THE AL- 
MAGRISTAS AT CHUPAS.—RETURN - OP GONZALO PIZAR- 
RO PROM THE AMAZON. 

T HE conspirators, with their swords in their hands, 
rushed out into the great square, shouting “Live 
the king; the tyrant is dead; let the land be placed 
in the hands of justice.” The rest of the men of 
Chili gathered round their comrades. Diego de Al- 
magro was set on horseback, and proclaimed governor. 
The houses of the marquis, of his brother, and. of the 
secretaiy were plundered. The inhabitants were or¬ 
dered to keep within doors. The public treasure was 
seized upon, and the wands of office were taken away 
from the alcaldes who had been appointed by the late 
governor. 

The bishop, and the monks of the Order of Mercy, 
did what they could to allay the tumult, and to ren¬ 
der the proceedings of the conspirators less dangerous 
to their fellow-townsmen. The monks brought out 
“ the Host,” and went in procession with it through 
the streets. 

Finally, a meeting of the Town Council was called. 
Almagro was received as Governor of Peru, and dis¬ 
patches were sent off to the principal cities announc¬ 
ing the fact. 

This revolution in favor of the Almagristas did 
not take place without considerable opposition in Los 
Reyes, in Cusco, and in other places; but this oppo- 
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sition was greatly borne down by the vigor of the 
principal conspirator, Juan de Eada. 

Meanwhile the long-expected judge, Yaca de Cas¬ 
tro, arrived in Popayan, in the northern parts of Peru. 
His detention, upon which so much misfortune de¬ 
pended, had been caused by the loss of an anchor in 
his voyage from Panama to Peru. Then commenced 
a series of miserable transactions throughout the king¬ 
dom, such as mostly happens when the supreme pow¬ 
er is handed from faction to faction, each faction hav¬ 
ing attained its momentary superiority by some signal 
deed of violence. “ I could wish,” says the historian 
Herrera, “ that this part of my history could tell of 
battles well fought out, of warlike stratagems, of sieges, 
and of all those military events which take place in 
just wars, instead of disloyalties, homicides, robberies, 
and other crimes.” 

The king’s authority, however, in the person of his 
judge, Yaca de Castro, ultimately prevailed. This was 
likely to be the case, as Yaca de Castro had not only 
the advantage of the king’s name, but also the good 
wishes of the Pizarro faction, some of whom were to 
be found in every town and district. Yaca de Castro 
moved down the country to the south, his army in¬ 
creasing as he went along, until he entered the valley 
of Cliupas, where he found himself in close proximity 
to the rebel army. Yaca de Castro sent a message 
to the young Almagro, requiring him to disband his 
army and join the royal standard, promising a full 
pardon if he should obey this summons. At the same 
time, however, he sent a common soldier, disguised as 
an Indian, with letters for some of the principal per¬ 
sons in Almagro’s camp. The ground was covered 
with snow, and the tracks of this spy were observed. 
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He was seized and put to death. Almagro complain¬ 
ed bitterly of this treasonable practice on the part of 
Yaca de Castro: that, while he was treating openly 
with him, he should endeavor secretly to seduce his 



officers. To the message of Yaca de Castro he replied 
that, as long as that officer was surrounded by his en¬ 
emies, the Pizarristas, he could not obey him, and that 
he would not disband his army until he should re- 
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ceive a pardon from Iris majesty, signed by Iris own 
hand. 

Yaca de Castro saw that there was no use for far¬ 
ther negotiation, and that the question at issue must 
be decided by a battle. There was, however, some 
reluctance on the part of his own captains to come 
to an engagement. Not that they feared the young 
Almagro; but they doubted whether, if they gained 
the battle, it would be reckoned as good service by 
his majesty, seeing that Fernando Pizarro, who had 
gained the battle of Salinas, was now lying in prison 
in Spain. 

To remove their doubts, Yaca de Castro pronounced 
sentence against Diego de Almagro, condemning him 
as a traitor and a rebel; and, having signed this sen¬ 
tence in the presence of all his principal commanders, 
they were satisfied. 

The next day the battle, which is called the battle 
of Chupas, commenced. The forces were very skill¬ 
fully arranged on both sides. Pedro de Suarez, a sol¬ 
dier practiced in the wars of Italy, ordered the battle 
on the young Almagro’s side, and lie placed the artil- 
leiy, in which arm the rebels were very strong, in an 
excellent position. Pedro de Candia, one of the early 
conquerors and companions of the Marquis Pizarro, 
was appointed captain of the artillery. 

On Yaca de Castro’s side, Francisco de Carvajal, 
an officer also versed in European warfare, and of 
whom much more will be heard hereafter, was the 
sargento mayor, and marshaled the royal army. 

The fight then began, but the artillery on the rebel 
side did no execution, as the balls went over the 
heads of the enemy. Pedro de Candia was suspect¬ 
ed of treachery. It i3 said that he had assured Yaca 
de Castro that the artillery should do the royal forces 
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no harm. The young Almagro rushed toward the 
traitor, slew him with his lance, and, dismounting 
from his horse, sprung upon one of the cannon, or¬ 
dering at the same time that it should be discharged. 
By the weight of his body it was depressed, and the 
shot was so successful that it made a long line in the 
advancing forces of Yaca de Castro, from the van¬ 
guard to the rear-guard. The ranks, however, of 
Yaca de Castro’s men closed up, Francisco de Car- 
vajal placing himself in front of the opening which 
the cannon ball had made. Being a very corpulent 
person, he was enabled to encourage his men by say¬ 
ing that he offered twice as broad a mark as any one 
of them for a cannon ball, and that he was not afraid 
of the enemy’s artillery, saying which he took ofE and 
threw upon the ground his coat of mail and his mo¬ 
rion. 

Meanwhile the young Almagro and some of his 
captains resolved, instead of awaiting the enemy’s at¬ 
tack, to advance upon them. Now was the occasion 
when the prudent sagacity of Juan de Bada was most 
needed. But he had died some time before at Xauxa, 
and there was no one to restrain the fervent ardor of 
Almagro and his captains. They even got in front 
of their own artillery. This movement so disgusted 
and infuriated the old soldier, Pedro de Suarez, that he 
set spurs to his horse, and went over to Yaca de Cas¬ 
tro’s camp. It is said that he shouted in a loud voice 
to the young Almagro, “ If your lordship had follow¬ 
ed my advice, you would have had the victory to-day, 
whereas now you must lose it. I do not intend to be 
conquered; and, since your lordship does not wish 
that I should be a conqueror in your camp, I choose 
to be one in the other camp.” 

Pedro de Suarez was right in his anticipations. The 
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armies met; and, though the victory was for some 
time well contested, the Koyalist forces at last pre¬ 
vailed. It was late in the day when the battle com¬ 
menced, and it was not ended until nine o’clock in 
the evening. Almagro’s men had worn white scarfs 
over their armor: Vaca de Castro’s were in red. 
Favored by the obscurity of evening,' several of the 
vanquished party changed scarfs with the Koyalists, 
who lay dead or dying on the field; and, thus dis¬ 
guised, contrived to escape. The young Almagro 
was among these fugitives; but he was afterward 
captured by Yaca de Castro, who, by the advice of a 
council which he summoned for the purpose, con¬ 
demned the young man to death. Vaca de Castro 
was then universally acknowledged as Governor of 
Peru. 

The new governor’s great difficulty was how to 
deal with a very powerful personage who had recent¬ 
ly appeared upon the scene. This was Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro. When last spoken of, he was in the desert 
region where the rivers Napo and Coca unite, astound¬ 
ed but not utterly disheartened by the cruel desertion 
of Orellana. After undergoing almost incredible suf¬ 
ferings and privations, Gonzalo Pizarro made his way 
back to the vicinity of Quito. Some of the inhabit¬ 
ants of that town, hearing of his arrival, came out to 
meet him; and with a strange kind of delicacy, truly 
Spanish, seeing the half-naked, miserable figures that 
Gonzalo and his band presented, these good friends 
threw off their own clothes, strove to make themselves 
look as miserable as the men they came to welcome, 
and re-entered the town in company with them. 

Oonzalo’s claim to power as the brother of the late 
marquis was considerable; and, having some of the 
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same nobility of nature, he was justly looked up to as 
the head of the Pizarro faction. The governor, Vaca 
de Castro, naturally did not wish to have any thing 
to do with either faction. He sent for Pizarro; and 
partly by a show of force, partly by a noble open way 
of dealing with him, persuaded him to retire to his 
estate near La Plata, where he resided with consider¬ 
able magnificence, having, as Herrera remarks, rev¬ 
enues larger than those of the Archbishop of Toledo. 

This difficulty being thus surmounted, Vaca de 
Castro could give his attention to the affaire of gov¬ 
ernment. He made several wise regulations about 
the repartimientos of the Indians; he strove to bring 
the population into communication by means of the 
royal roads; and, in a word, the land had some short 
breathing time of peace. Events, however, were oc¬ 
curring at this time in Spain which were to bring 
about a state of anarchy in Peru such as it had not 
yet known, and were in great measure to change the 
destinies of the human race throughout the vast con¬ 
tinent of South America. 
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THE NEW LAWS. — BLASCO NUSEZ VELA IS Sr 1 NT AS 
VICEROY TO PERU TO ENFORCE THESE LAWS. 

I N early American history Las Casas is, undoubt¬ 
edly, the principal figure. His extraordinary lon¬ 
gevity has something to do with this pre-eminence. 
Very few men can be named who have taken a large' 
and active part in public affairs for such an extended 
period as seventy years. Las Casas was an important 
person, in reference to all that concerned the Indies, 
during the reigns of Ferdinand the Catholic, of Philip 
the Handsome, of his son Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second.* Upon the mind of Charles the 
Fifth Las Casas seems to have had a peculiar influ¬ 
ence. The Emperor had known him from his own 
boyhood; and such a discerning person as Charles 
the Fifth could not fail to have appreciated the char¬ 
acter of Las Casas. He knew him to be a thoroughly 
disinterested man. It must have been with a smile 
that Charles read, in private letters, accusations of a 
personal nature directed against Las Casas by disap¬ 
pointed colonists, the Emperor well knowing how Las 
Casas, in liis times of utmost poverty (when Charles, 
fresh from Flanders, used to call him “Micer Bar- 
tolom£”), had refused pecuniary aid, and abjured all 
thought of personal advancement. 

* Even while Philip the Second was in England, Las Casas was in 
correspondence with the celebrated Carranza, who accompanied Philip 
as his confessor. 
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It will be recollected that Las Casas, after peacea¬ 
bly conquering and converting the province of Tuzu- 
lutlan, had gone to Mexico, and thence to the court 
of Spain, where he had been detained by the Council 
of the Indies, who wished to profit by his knowledge 
of Indian affairs. It may be imagined with what 
force he could then speak in favor of his Indians, 
having for once a great feat of practical success to 
appeal to in the peaceful conquest of Tuzulutlan—lie 
who had never been daimted when the course of af¬ 
fairs had been apparently most decisive against him. 

It was at the end of the year 1538 that Las Casas 
•reached the court of Spain. The Emperor was ab¬ 
sent in Germany, contending against Luther and the 
German princes who favored the views of the great 
Reformer. Las Casas employed his time in writing 
the work which, of all his works, has become most 
celebrated, namely, The Destruction of the Indies. 
It was afterward translated into several languages, 
and has been read throughout Europe. It gives a 
short account of what had taken place in each colo¬ 
ny, and is one of the boldest works that ever issued 
from the press. At that time it was not published, 
but was only submitted to the Emperor and his min¬ 
isters. It is possible that in this, its first form, it was 
a still more daring production than it appeal’s to be 
now, for in the printed copies there is not a single 
name given of the persons inculpated. These are 
generally spoken of as this or that “tyrant.” The 
work was not published in its present form until 
twelve years afterward, when it was addressed, with 
an epistle dedicatory, to Philip, the heir to the throne. 

The above, however, was not the only, or perhaps 
the most important work, which Las Casas wrote 
about this time for the information of the Emperor 
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and the Council of the Indies. He drew up a Me¬ 
morial, which is in itself an elaborate work, consisting 
of twenty reasons, to prove that the Indians ought 
not to be given to the Spaniards in encomienda , in 
fee, in vassalage, or in any other manner. It appears 
from the title that this work was written by the Em¬ 
peror’s command, for the information of a certain 
great Junta which was to be held at Valladolid in 
the year 1542. There is one very striking passage in 
the Memorial, in which Las Casas states that the In¬ 
dians were subjected to four masters, namely, first,his 
majesty the Emperor; secondly, their own caciques; 
thirdly, their eneomendero; and, fourthly, his mana¬ 
ger, “ who,” as Las Casas said, “ weighed upon them 
more than a hundred towers.”* 

In all his pleadings for the injured Indians, Las 
Casas was greatly aided by the Dominican monks who 
had accompanied him from Mexico. He had need 
of all the aid that he could muster, for several of the 
great personages of the council were opposed to his 
views. Indeed, there was much to be said against 
them. In those days, when national debts had not 
been invented, it was a most difficult thing to provide 
compensation for vested interests. The path of re¬ 
form has been greatly smoothed in modem times by 
the power of providing in a satisfactory manner for 
those who are injured by any great public measure. 
The riches of Spain, or indeed of all the countries 
that Charles the Fifth ruled ove**, could hardly have 
furnished funds to satisfy the conquerors of the Hew 

* “ Por manera que tienen quatro sefiores: A vuestra Magestad, y 
a sus Caciques, y al que estan encomendados, y al estanciero que agora 
le acabo de dezir, que pesa mas que cien torres. Y podemos afiadir 
con verdad a quantos mo^os y negros tiene el amo, porque todos no 
saben sino dessollarlos, oprimillos, y roballos .”—Veynte Razones, p. 
181, Sevilla, 1552. 

Vol. IV.—G 
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World for the loss of their encomiendas. When a 
single conqueror, such as Gonzalo Pizarro, is stated 
to have possessed revenues larger than those of the 
Archbishopric of Toledo (one of the wealthiest sees 
at that time in the world), it is inconceivable that the 
Emperor’s subjects in Spain, Italy, or Flanders would 
have suffered themselves to be taxed to provide ade¬ 
quate pensions or gratuities for all the conquerors of 
Mexico and Peru. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the views of Las Casas prevailed at this period. A 
great Junta was held at Valladolid. This Junta was 
but a continuation of other Juntas that had been held 
before upon the same subject. It consisted of several 
of the most important men in Spain. The members 
were the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville, who was 
President of the Council of the Indies; Don Sebas¬ 
tian Eamirez, who had been President of the Audi- 
encia at Mexico; the governor of Prince Philip of 
Spain, the Emperor’s secretary Francisco de los Co- 
bos, the Count of Osomo, with several doctors of civil 
and ecclesiastical law. The Memorial of Las Casas, 
containing his sixteen remedies for the Indies, was 
laid before this council. What their conclusions were 
does not exactly appear, but it is probable that they 
were most favorable to the views of Las Casas. The 
Emperor, however, consulted his great Council of 
State and the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville sepa¬ 
rately, obtaining written opinions from them on the 
points at issue. Charles the Fifth was very much 
pressed at that time by European affairs. The King 
of France had brought five armies into the field 
against the Emperor. The Dauphin was besieging 
Perpignan. Embassadors from England had arrived 
while Charles was at Valladolid; and he was after¬ 
ward obliged to proceed to Barcelona, to confer with 
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his admiral, the celebrated Andrew Doria. The Em¬ 
peror found time, however, to give some attention to 
the affairs of the Indies; for, while at Barcelona, he 
summoned another Junta, smaller, but perhaps more 
important than that held at Valladolid. The cele¬ 
brated statesman Granvella,the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Seville, Doctor Guevara, Doctor Figueroa, the Em¬ 
peror’s confessor, and Francisco de los Cobos, were 
present at this Junta. Before them all the papers 
were laid, including, no doubt, the opinion pronounced 
by the former Junta and by the great Council of State. 
There is reason to think that this Junta was nearly 
divided in opinion; and the Emperor’s secretary has 
left on record his objection to the abolition of enco- 
iniendm. Granvella, Dr. Figueroa, and the Emper¬ 
or’s confessor were, it appears, in favor of the views 
of Las Casas.* Charles the Fifth adopted their opin¬ 
ions ; or, as it may be stated with more probability, 
received from them a confirmation of his own.f 

The result was, that one of the most celebrated 
bodies of laws that was ever framed came forth un¬ 
der the sanction of the Emperor and his Council of 
the Indies, which laws were framed so entirely ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of Las Casas that they might 
have been dictated word for word by him. They 
have been known for generations by the name of the 
New Laws. 

The principal clause, which affected the rights and 
interests of all the conquerors in the New World, is 
the following: “ That after the death of the conquer¬ 
ors of the Indies, the repartimientos of Indians which 

* At least they are not mentioned as dissentients. 

f “El emperador como catholico y christianissimo, fue,facilmente 
del frayle persuadido. ’’—Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. i., 
cap. 1. 
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had been given to them in encomienda , in the name 
of his majesty,* should not pass in succession to their 
wives or children, but should be placed immediately 
under the king, the said wives and children receiv¬ 
ing a certain portion of the usufruct for their sus¬ 
tenance.” 

Another most important clause was this: that the 
bishops, monastic bodies, governors, presidents, audit¬ 
ors, corregidors, and other officers of his majesty, both 
past and present, who held repartimientos , should 
be obliged to renounce them. It was well argued by 
the colonists that the foregoing clause was a punish¬ 
ment to men of good repute. As men of good re¬ 
pute, held to be trustworthy by their fellow-citizens, 
they had been appointed to certain offices, and now 
the possession of these offices was to have something 
of a penal character attached to it. 

There was a third clause, especially affecting Peru, 
namely, that all the encomenderos of Pern, who were 
inculpated in the rebellious and factious proceedings 
of Pizarro and Almagro, should be deprived of their 
encomiendas. 

Now it would be difficult to say that any person of 
note in Peru had not been concerned in those deplor¬ 
able transactions. And in New Spain, the second 
clause, affecting those who had held offices under the 
crown, must have proved a large sentence of confis¬ 
cation ; so that, to use the words of a contemporary 
historian, “ Those two clauses alone were as a drag¬ 
net which comprehended all the Indies ”f 

Put this was not all. Personal service of the In- 

* These words were carefully introduced to show whence the right 
had arisen. 

t “De suerte que solas estas dos leyes eran como red barredcra, 
que comprehendian todas las Indias.”— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, 
parte i., lib. i.,cap. 1. 
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dians was to be abolished altogether, and a fixed sum 
was to be settled for each encomendero to receive 
from his Indians, so that he might be unable to over¬ 
task them. 

Too much praise can hardly be awarded to the hu¬ 
mane intentions of those who promoted and framed 
this great code for the Indies. Too much censure 
can hardly be given to their utter want of foresight 
and worldly wisdom. Few people, however, know 
how to be moderate in reducing their opinions into 
action at the moment when those opinions are trium¬ 
phant, and certainly Las Casas was not one of those 
few persons. The wonder is, that so cautious a mon¬ 
arch as Charles the Fifth should ever have consented 
to such untempered legislation. His sincerity in the 
matter is manifest. Persons of weight and ability 
were authorized by the court to proceed to the Indies 
and to see that these laws were carried into effect. 
Francisco Tello de Sandoval was sent as visitor to 
New Spain. Fiasco Nunez Yela was sent to Peru as 
viceroy and president of an Avdienda , with four au¬ 
ditors under him, their names being Cepeda, Zarate, 
Alvarez, and Tejada. 

Before entering upon their proceedings in Peru, it 
must be related what the visitor, Tello de Sandoval, 
was able to accomplish in Mexico, where he had to 
act in concert with the prudent, humane, and experi¬ 
enced viceroy, Mendoza. 

No caution was observed in communicating the in¬ 
telligence to the New World that such laws, affecting 
deeply the interests of every colonist, had been framed. 
Indeed, it is not likely that when they were once 
known to Las Casas, they would be long in reaching 
the colonies through the agency of the monastic or¬ 
ders, which in those ages were the great means of 
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conveying intelligence from country to country. Be¬ 
fore the arrival of Don Tello de Sandoval, all tlie 
Spanish inhabitants of Mexico were in despair at 
what they had heard of the nature of the laws which 
lie was coming to enforce. They had even resolved 
to go out of the city to meet him, clad in mourning 
robes as at a funeral. The wise viceroy, Mendoza, 
dissuaded them from this discourteous demonstration. 
When, however, Don Tello de Sandoval did arrive, 
his authority, combined with that of the viceroy, only 
sufficed to prevent the people from breaking out into 
open tumult. The visitor soon saw that it was im¬ 
possible to enforce the new laws, and he prudently 
consented that an appeal should be sent to his majesty 
the Emperor against them. 

If such was the result in well-ordered, long-colo¬ 
nized, discreetly-governed Mexico, originally con¬ 
quered and settled by such a master of the arts of 
conquest and government as Cortez, what was to be 
expected in Peru, a country recently conquered, and 
tom by contending factions ? 

The mcomiendas in Peru were at this time held by 
a tenure which was called in the Indies “ the law of 
succession,” by which the encomiendas were to be 
held for two lives, namely, those of the original con¬ 
queror and of his son. Moreover, it is very probable 
that the conquerors imagined that the law of succes¬ 
sion gave the encomienda for two lives after the 
death of the first grantee, namely, for those of his son 
and his grandson. This was an entire mistake; but 
even*a man so well informed as Las Casas had fallen 
into that error. This law had been passed as recent¬ 
ly as 1536; and now, in 1542, these turbulent con¬ 
querors were to be told that there was no inheritance 
for tlieir children and their grandchildren, but that 
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some allowance was to be made to tlieir wives and 
children when tlieir hardly-earned possessions should, 
on their death, lapse to the crown. Besides, as before 
stated, nearly all of them had been concerned on one 
side or the other in the feud between the Pizarros 
and the Ahnagros, and thus their cncomiendas were 
already liable to confiscation. Charles the Fifth 
seems indeed to have been an enthusiast, as perhaps 
he was, in thinking that such laws could be adopted 
peaceably in a distant colony. 

Moreover, the person chosen to introduce this new 
code into Peru -was as unfitted, both by his virtues 
and his defects, for the difficult task as could well bo 
imagined. Blasco Nunez Yela, the new viceroy, had 
held the honorable appointment of Inspector General 
of the Guards of Castile. In character he was an up¬ 
right, narrow-minded, sincere, intemperate, loyal man. 
He was a favorite courtier of Charles the Fifth’s, hav¬ 
ing hitherto executed his majesty’s commands with a 
loving obedience and great exactitude. lie was hand¬ 
some, of noble presence, skilled in knightly arts, very 
pious, and very harsh. lie perhaps resembled Boba- 
dilla, whose unfortunate appointment by Ferdinand 
and Isabella had caused so much mischief in the early 
times of the Spanish Conquest. 

Blasco Nunez Vela took no delight in his appoint¬ 
ment to the supreme command in Peru. He would 
much rather have remained in Spain with his wife 
and children; but, as he told the Emperor, since lie 
had been born with the obligation to serve his majes¬ 
ty, he would do that which he commanded. The 
Emperor doubtless thought that as the main evil 
which had hitherto manifested itself in his colonies 
was that his officers had consulted tlieir own interest 
and the interest of their friends, he could not do 
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wrong in sending a viceroy to Peru who would nei¬ 
ther favor himself nor his friends, hut would be 
equally severe with all men, and would obey with 
an Eastern obedience the commands received from 
home. Charles the Fifth was to discover that want 
of judgment in his representative might be more dan¬ 
gerous to the state than even a corrupt subserviency 
to self-interest. 

Blasco Nunez Vela set sail from San Lucar on the 
1st of November, 1543, arrived at Nombre de Dios on 
the 10th of January, 1544, and from thence went 
across the Isthmus to the town of Panama. When 
there he lost no time in commencing to execute his 
instructions. At that town there were many Indians 
of service, as they were called, who had been brought 
from Peru. The viceroy caused them all to be sent 
back to their own provinces at the expense of their 
masters. These Indians amounted in number to 
three hundred. They were sent back in a vessel of 
insufficient tonnage, and many of them died on the 
voyage. 

While Blasco Nunez was at Panama he was in¬ 
formed of the bitter feelings with which the Spanish 
inhabitants of Peru had heard of the new laws, and 
of the great danger there would be in carrying them 
into execution. This information, however, did not 
quell his ardor. Blasco Nunez appears to have acted 
throughout like a fanatic, but it was with the fanati¬ 
cism of obedience to the royal orders.* It was in 

* As another illustration of the uncompromising character of the 
viceroy’s obedience to the instructions he carried out, it appears from 
a letter of his, dated Panama, 15th of February, 1541, that he seized 
“a quantity of gold and silver” belonging to persons who had contra¬ 
vened a certain provision in the original agreement made between the 
Emperor and Pizarro, which ordained that Indians should not he sent 
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vain that the auditors endeavored to allay his ardor 
and mitigate his obstinacy. He resolved to set forth 
on his voyage without them, declaring that they would 
know what sort of a man he was when they should 
find, on rejoining him, that the new laws were being 
obeyed in Peru. Setting sail from Panama, he 
reached the port of Tumbez on the 4th of March. 
There he disembarked and pursued his journey by 
land, every where publishing the new laws, taking 
away encomiendas from some colonists, and settling 
the fixed payments to he made by those Indians 
whom he still left in rejparti'iniento. 

to work at the mines, and which provision, I imagine, had always re- 
' mained a dead letter. Indeed, it is not improbable that the offending 
persons did not know of its existence. The following are the viceroy’s 
words: “Maravillado estoy qne el licenciado haya echado Indios a 
minas, cuando en los asientos que se tomaron con Fizarro se inserto 
provision que perdiese los Indios quien los echase a minas. Quanto a 
la Cedilla que llevo yo para que los que en esto hubiesen escedido, 
pierden Indios y la mitad de sus bienes, he embargado aqui cantidad 
de oro y plata de algunos que aqui estaban, y supe haver contraveni- 
do .”—Cokcdon de Munoz , MS. 

G 2 



CHAPTER II. 

DISMAY OP THE SPANISH COLONISTS IN PERU.—VIO¬ 
LENCE OP THE VICEROY.—THE MURDER OP THE FAC¬ 
TOR ILLAN SUAREZ DE CARVAJAL. 

M EAN WHILE the inhabitants of Lima, Cusco, 
and the southern cities of Peru, hearing of the 
severe proceedings of Blasco Nunez Yela, were in¬ 
clined not to receive him as their viceroy. Yaca de 
Castro’s position became most difficult. The rebel¬ 
lious colonists wished to maintain him in power. He, 
however, did not yield to their wishes; and by his ex¬ 
hortations and those of the Factor Ilian Suarez de 
CarvajaT, it was agreed upon to receive the viceroy 
into Lima. As that officer journeyed onward, he 
came to a district called Guaura, where there was a 
tambo,* on the walls of which the viceroy saw these 
words written up: “ The man who comes to thrust 
me out of my house and estate, I shall take care to 
thrust out of this world.” The neighboring proprie¬ 
tor was a certain Antonio de Solar. The viceroy said 
nothing, but these words made a deep impression on 
his furious mind, and he resolved to deal with Anto¬ 
nio de Solar when opportunity should offer. 

The viceroy’s entry into Lima was magnificent. 
All the skill of the Indians, wliich was great in festal 
decoration, such as making triumphal arches of flow¬ 
ers, was exhibited; but, nevertheless, it was noted 
that the ceremony was more like a grand funeral than 
the welcome reception of a new governor. One of 

* Probably one of the resting-places of the Incas. 
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the first things that the viceroy did was to throw the 
Licentiate Yaca de Castro into prison—a most intem¬ 
perate proceeding, which was protested against by the 
principal persons of the city. They only succeeded, 
however, in persuading the viceroy to take Yaca de 
Castro out of the common prison, and to keep him in 
the palace, a hundred thousand Castellanos being pro¬ 
vided as bail for him. Then the principal inhabitants 
had a conference with the viceroy, and in temperate 
language represented to him the dangers that would 
follow from adopting the new laws. He interrupted 
their discourse by throwing down his baton, and de¬ 
claring that he must fulfill the will of his prince. It 
is true that the viceroy admitted that the laws were 
prejudicial to the kingdom, and that, if those who 
framed them had been eye-witnesses of the state of 
the country, they would not have advised his majesty 
to sanction such laws; but he had no power to sus¬ 
pend their execution. After they were executed he 
would write to his majesty and inform him how much 
it would be for his service that these ordinances should 
be recalled. This was a cold way of comforting men 
who had shown him their wounds (as they did at 
Truxillo) which they had received in conquering 
Peru, and who complained that, after pouring out 
their blood and wasting their estates in the conquest, 
their Emperor sought to take from them “ these few 
vassals” whom he had granted to them. The soldiers 
had added (doubtless when out of hearing of the vice¬ 
roy) that for the future they would not go to conquer 
new lands, since the hope of gaining vassals was taken 
from them, but they would plunder to the right hand 
and to the left whenever they could.* 

* “Los Soldados decian, que no irian k conquistar otras tierras, 
pues les quitavan la esperan^a de tener vasnllos, sino que robarian k 
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The auditors now arrived with the royal seal, and 
they also were received into the city with fitting dem¬ 
onstrations of respect. The discord between them 
and the viceroy, which had commenced at Panama, 
broke out immediately at Lima on the subject of the 
new laws. In personal matters also he was very ar¬ 
bitrary in his conduct to the auditors. 

The viceroy had not forgotten the threatening no¬ 
tice which he had seen on the walls of the tambo at 
Guaura. He sent for the suspected writer, Antonio 
de Solar, ordered the gates of the palace to be closed 
upon him, demanded a confession from him that he 
was the author of these words, called for a chaplain 
to confess the prisoner, and caused preparations to be 
made for hanging him in a corridor that opened out 
into the great square. But Solar would not confess. 
A rumor of what was going on in the palace spread 
through the city; and the archbishop, with others of 
the chief personages, hurried into the presence of the 
viceroy, imploring him to suspend the execution. He 
did so, but sent the man to prison, without making 
any charge, in writing or otherwise, against him. 
There Solar remained for two months, until one day 
the auditors, going their rounds of the prison, visited 
the cell of Antonio de Solar, and inquired of him the 
cause of his imprisonment. He replied that he did 
not know. On the following Monday the auditors 
protested against his imprisonment. The viceroy said 
that he had power to hang the man without being 
obliged to give them an account of it. They replied 
that there was no government except that which was 
in conformity with the general laws of the kingdom. 
On the succeeding Saturday (it appears that their 

diestro, y a siniestro, quando pudiesen."—G akcilaso de la Vega, 
Comentarios Reales del Peru, parte ii., lib. iv., cap. 2. 
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visits to tlie prison were weekly) they allowed Solar to 
change the prison for*his own house as a place of con¬ 
finement, and afterward they set him free altogether. 

Such violent transactions on the part of the vice¬ 
roy as the foregoing added greatly to the disfavor 
with which he was regarded by all men. More than 
ever, men’s eyes began to turn to Gonzalo Pizarro as 
a leader under whom they might contend, even in 
arms, against the viceroy. Gonzalo, accordingly, was 
appointed by four cities as procurator of their griev¬ 
ances ; and, leaving his estate at Charcas, he went to 
Cusco. There an army gathered round him.* The 
first man whom he appointed as master of his camp 
was Alonzo de Toro; but, on his illness, Pizarro gave 
this high post to the celebrated Francisco de Carvajal, 
a name that has ever since been memorable in the 
Indies. 

Francisco de Carvajal was a man of great intelli¬ 
gence, clear resolve, and utter ruthlessness. He also 
presented the strange contrast of a humorous cruel 
man, for his witty sayings were as frequent as his 
cruel deeds. At the beginning of these troubles he 
was seventy-five years of age. He had been a stand¬ 
ard-bearer at the battle of Eavenna, had also been 
present at the battle of Pavia, and at the sack of 
Eome;f and was an old soldier versed in the arts of 
war. ■■ 

* A pretext for the raising of this army was that it was needed to 
chastise Manco Inca; hut the new laws were the chief enemies that 
the Spanish colonists had now to dread or cared to encounter. 

f It is related of Carvajal that, like many a good soldier, he was 
more intent upon fighting than upon plundering, and that in the sack 
of Rome he did not get any booty until three or four days after the 
troops had entered the city, when he went into the house of a notary 
and carried off six mule-loads of law-papers. The notary afterward 
bought these papers of him for more than a thousand ducats, and with 
this money he made his way to Mexico. 
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On emigrating to the New "World, he had first gone 
to New Spain, and had been ‘sent to Peru by the 
Viceroy Mendoza, when the Marquis Pizarro, alarmed 
at the general revolt of the Indians before described, 
had demanded succor from the viceroyalty of New 
Spain and the other colonial governments. Carvajal, 
though one of the most daring of men, was not reck¬ 
less, and had from the first foreseen what confusion 
and danger were at hand for Peru. He had, there¬ 
fore, done all he could to get liimself elected as a 
procurator by the colonists, to represent tlieir griev¬ 
ances at the court of Spain, his only object being to 
escape from the country in any way. Failing in this, 
he had afterward endeavored to get away as a private 
citizen without any public charge; but an embargo 
had been laid on all vessels both at Lima and Are- 
quipa, and Carvajal found himself obliged to abide in 
Peru, upon which he retired to his own estate. lie 
afterward, however, joined Gonzalo Pizarro, and was 
soon promoted to the lugh post of Gonzalo’s master 
of the camp. 

It must not be concluded that all those who gath¬ 
ered round Pizarro had done so with the intention of 
becoming at once rebellious against the viceroy. At 
first Pizarro had merely two hundred soldiers as a 
sort of body-guard. "When this small force began to 
swell into an army, sundry reflecting persons, seeing 
what this would come to, resolved to fly from Pizar- 
ro’s camp. Among them was Garcilaso de la Vega, 
the father of the celebrated historian. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a more unfortu¬ 
nate state of things than that which then prevailed in 
Peru, or a more unfit man to deal with it than the 
Viceroy Blasco Nunez Vela. His own disposition, 
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being of the most severe kind, was exactly what was 
not wanted at this juncture in Peru. He was not, in 
the strict sense of the word, a tyrant. Had he suc¬ 
ceeded to a settled government, his rule might have 
been* strict and harsh, but it would have been just and 
upright, and his name would have entered into the 
catalogue of righteous governors. He would not 
have oppressed any man. He would have shielded 
the Indians from injustice. He would have guarded 
the Emperor’s rights with the most scrupulous care 
and fidelity. He would not have taken any gifts, and 
would have left Peru no richer than he entered it. 
In battle he was unflinching. But what was wanting 
now was a most skillful diplomatist, who could bear 
and forbear, and who could put aside for the present 
all thoughts of his own dignity and of the Emperor’s 
high prerogative. 

Independently, however, of his own unfitness of 
disposition to cope with the present difficulties, the 
viceroy’s ill fortune seemed to grow up even out of 
those circumstances which might have been most pro¬ 
pitious. The inhabitants of Arequipa had seized 
upon two vessels fitted out by Gonzalo Pizarro in 
their port,* and had taken them to the viceroy at 
Lima. This transaction delighted him, and seemed to 
give a great addition to his strength. But it proved 
almost ruinous to his cause, for those principal men 
and captains who had fled from Pizarro’s camp, which 
was then fixed at Sacsahuana, had relied upon these 
vessels as their means of escaping to the viceroy. 
When they arrived at Arequipa they found that the 
vessels had sailed. They resolved to build a vessel 

* Arequipa is always spoken of as if it were a port, but it is far in¬ 
land ; and what must be meant when the port of Arequipa is spoken 
of is Quilca, the nearest port to Arequipa. 
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for themselves. It was hastily put together in forty 
days; hut, as the wood was not seasoned, and there 
were not seamen to manage it, the ship went to the 
bottom Le.fore they had embarked in it. They then 



determined to proceed by the coast, but before they 
arrived at Lima the viceroy’s authority had suffered a 
fatal blow. 

Meanwhile, however, Gonzalo Pizarro was so dis- 
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heartened by this defection from his camp that lie- 
had almost determined to return to his estate at Char- 
cas, or to fly into Chili with fifty friends who would 
not desert him. But, unfortunately, at this juncture, 
he learned that Pedro de Puelles, an important per¬ 
sonage in Peru, as he was lieutenant governor of the 
province of Iluanuco, had revolted in his favor, and 
was coming to join him. 

The viceroy, meanwhile, was not idle. He dis¬ 
patched his brother Yela Nunez to intercept Pedro 
de Puelles. But there was treacheiy among the fol¬ 
lowers of Vela Nunez; and, far from intending to in¬ 
tercept Puelles, they had resolved to kill their own 
leader and to join Pizarro’s camp. Some scouts that 
preceded this body met in their way with a friar, 
Tomas de San Martin, whom the viceroy had sent to 
negotiate with Pizarro, and who was returning from 
his embassage. One of these scouts took the friar 
aside, and told him vvliat were the intentions of the 
main body. The friar instantly went to Yela Nunez, 
and informed him of the intention of his men, where¬ 
upon Vela Nunez fled that night with three or four 
of his friends whom lie could rely upon. The main 
body went over to Pizarro. 

There was nothing but treachery on both sides. 
Gaspar Rodriguez, an important person on Pizarro’s 
side, together with some friends, resolved to quit Pi¬ 
zarro, and to betake himself to the viceroy. As, how¬ 
ever, he had placed some artillery in Pizarro’s hands, 
and as he knew of the severe disposition of the vice¬ 
roy, he did not venture to go to Lima until he had re¬ 
ceived a safe-conduct and a pardon. Accordingly, he 
and his friends dispatched a certain friar, named 
Loaysa, to negotiate with the viceroy for a safe-con¬ 
duct. The viceroy was already aware of their inten- 
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tions, and most unwisely had not kept liis knowledge 
of them to himself. Loavsa received the pardon and 
the safe-conduct, and set off with them to Gaspar 
Rodriguez. Now all the people of Lima knew well 
the nature of Loaysa’s mission, and there were many 
friends there of Gonzalo Pizarro. Five-and-twenty 
of them resolved to set off secretly the following 
night, to pursue the Friar Loaysa, to capture him, and 
to take Ills dispatches from him. Among the five- 
and-twenty were three nephews of the Factor Ilian 
Suarez de Carvajal. The enterprise was executed as 
it had been planned. The twenty-five pursuers came 
up with Loaysa, seized him, and carried him to Pizgr- 
ro’s camp. Pizarro, thus made aware of the treach¬ 
ery of Gaspar Kodriguez, put liim and his friends to 
death. 

This transaction was sufficiently calamitous for the 
viceroy; but, by liis savage imprudence, he made it 
absolutely fatal. It may be remembered that the 
Factor Carvajal had been one of those who mainly 
persuaded the people of Lima to receive the viceroy 
peaceably and respectfully. He had, liow r evcr, soon 
fallen under the suspicions of the viceroy. A letter 
had been sent to liim from Pizarro’s camp, -written in 
cipher, by his brother the Licentiate Carvajal. • Tliis 
letter came into Blasco Nunez’s hands. He demand¬ 
ed that it should be read to liim. It was read, and 
the substance of it was information about the inten¬ 
tions of Pizarro and the number of his army. It con¬ 
cluded by saying that the writer was coming over to 
the viceroy. This was probably the true deciphering 
of the letter, for the Licentiate Carvajal did escape 
from Pizarro’s camp, and did come to Lima, but not 
until some time after a most deplorable transaction 
had occurred, which must now be related, and which 
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was the culminating point of the viceroy’s almost in¬ 
sane proceedings. 

The twenty-five men who went in pursuit of the 
Friar Loaysa had not been so secret in their prepara¬ 
tions but that some knowledge of their intention had 
reached the ears of the viceroy’s master of the camp. 
The night of their departure, as this officer made his 
rounds of the city, he went to the houses of these 
men. He found that they were absent with their 
horses and their Indians of service. He proceeded 
immediately to the palace, awakened the viceroy, and 
told him (what the master of the camp really believed 
to be true) that most of the Spanish inhabitants had 
fled from Lima. 

The viceroy was furious. He rose from his bed, 
ordered a general call to anus, summoned his captains 
about him, and sent from house to house throughout 
the city to find out who were absent. He soon dis¬ 
covered that the factor’s nephews were among those 
who had gone upon this expedition. An additional 
circumstance against the factor was that these men 
lived with him in his house. The viceroy sent his 
brother, Yela Nunez, with a party of arquebusiers, to 
bring the factor before him. 

They found Ilian Suarez in his bed, made him get 
up and dress, and brought him instantly to the palace 
of the viceroy. The viceroy was lying in his armor 
upon his bed. As the factor entered the room, the 
viceroy rose and thus addressed him: “ So, Don Trai¬ 
tor, you have sent your nephews to sen e Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro.” The factor answered, “ Let not your lordship 
call me traitor, for in truth I am not one.” “ I vow 
to God,” exclaimed the -viceroy, “ that you are a trai¬ 
tor to the king.” The factor boldly replied, “ I vow 
to God that I am as good a servant to the king as 
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your lordship is.” Upon these words the viceroy 
sprang upon him, drawing forth a dagger. Some say 
that he struck him with this dagger. The viceroy al¬ 
ways declared that he did not; but that his servants 
and halberdiers, hearing how rudely the factor an¬ 
swered, struck him down with their partisans and hal¬ 
berds, and slew him. The viceroy did not venture to 
send the body out through the guards who were in 
the principal vestibule, but it was put forth from a 
corridor wliicli led into the great square. Some In¬ 
dians and negroes were sent to receive it, and they 
carried it to the church and buried it there, the fac¬ 
tor’s purple robe serving as a shroud. The date of 
these important transactions, namely, the flight of the 
twenty-five and the murder of the factor, was on Sun¬ 
day, the 13th of September, 1544. 

The viceroy’s anger was calmed, and from that mo¬ 
ment grief took possession of him for that unjustifi¬ 
able deed. He was wont to say that the death of 
Ulan Suarez brought terror on liis soul, and made 
him almost mad. He cursed his brother, who, know¬ 
ing the fierceness of his temper, and seeing that it 
was provoked, had still conducted Ulan Suarez before 
him on that fatal night. Though such were his in¬ 
ward terrors and regrets, the viceroy outwardly main¬ 
tained a brave demeanor. He called the principal 
inhabitants of Lima before him, and justified the 
murder of the factor, attributing his death to the in¬ 
solence of his language. Finally, the viceroy told 
them that nobody should be scandalized by this deed, 
for, whether he had done well or ill in it, he would 
render an account of it to his king and to his God. 
Brave words! but the deed itself was such as must 
have loosened still more the hold which Blasco Nunez 
had upon those who remained in appearance loyal to 
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him, and were unwilling to oppose their Emperor’s 
representative. It is even said that Blasco Nunez 
himself admitted that this murder would he fatal to 
his authority. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE AUDITORS SEIZE UPON THE PERSON OP THE VICE¬ 
ROY AND EMBARK HIM POR SPAIN. — GONZALO PI- 
ZARRO IS APPOINTED GOVERNOR.—DEFEAT AND DEATH 
OP THE VICEROY. 

I K the mean time Gonzalo Pizarro had become 
more powerful. The traitors in his own camp 
had been discovered and punished; Pedro de Pnelles, 
with some forces, had joined him; the twenty-five 
from Lima had come over to him; and—which was 
not the least circumstance in his favor—it was at this 
time that Francisco de Carvajal became his master of 
the camp, who ever afterward stood by him, and whose 
advice on most occasions was so judicious that, if fol¬ 
lowed, it might have placed upon Pizarro’s head a 
crown of independent sovereignty. 

The viceroy, hearing that Pizarro was gaining 
strength, and blowing well that he himself was los¬ 
ing it, resolved to suspend the new laws for two years. 
This was a wise step, but the viceroy could not do 
any thing in a wise manner. He made a protest, and 
registered it in the Minutes of the Council, stating 
that the suspension was a measure adopted upon com¬ 
pulsion, and that he would execute the royal ordi¬ 
nances when he should have pacified the country. 
The virtue of secrecy was unknown to the unfortu¬ 
nate viceroy, and this protest was noised abroad at 
the same time that the suspension of the new laws 
was made known throughout the country. The sus- 
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pension, therefore, was naturally of little or no effect. 
The viceroy now gave notice by herald that leave was 
granted to put to death Pizarro and his followers, and 
he promised to assign their estates as rewards to any 
persons who should slay them. 

After this the viceroy made preparations in antici¬ 
pation of an attack upon Lima. He stored up pro¬ 
visions ; he barricaded the streets, and formed several 
batteries. The news, however, of Pizarro’s increase 
of force induced the viceroy to take a step of a differ¬ 
ent kind, which might have been feasible if attempt¬ 
ed by a popular monarch or a triumphant general, but 
which could only hasten the downfall of a man so 
much dreaded and abhorred as Blasco Nunez Vela. 
He resolved to dismantle the fortifications of Lima, 
to break up the mills, to carry off whatever could be 
of use to the enemy, to cause the women and children 
to embark in the vessels which he had in port, while 
he, with the men, should march by land up the coast 
northward. The auditors opposed this determina¬ 
tion. The citizens of Lima sided with the auditors, 
and objected strongly to their wives and daughters 
being put on board these vessels, and left at the mercy 
of mariners and soldiers. The viceroy, always ready 
to take the most imprudent measures, seized upon the 
sons and daughters of the late Marquis Pizarro, and 
had them conveyed to the ships. He also had the 
former governor, Vaca de Castro, conveyed thither. 

This step was the signal for a veiy great disturb¬ 
ance in the city. The auditors were more opposed 
than ever to the, viceroy j and one of them, who was 
his friend, particularly begged of him to bring back 
Donna Francisca Pizarro, saying that it was not a de¬ 
cent or proper thing that a young lady should be left 
among the mariners and soldiers. The 'viceroy listen- 
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ed neither to him nor to any one else, but persevered 
in his intention to dispeople and desert Lima. 

The auditors resolved upon resistance. They ac¬ 
cordingly lost no time in coming to some concert with 
an officer, named Martin de Robles, who was the sec¬ 
ond in command of the army, and they urged him to 
seize upon the person of the viceroy. This officer 
was naturally much averse from such a proceeding. 
The auditors declared to him that it was for the serv¬ 
ice of his majesty and for the quiet of the whole 
country. He demanded an order, signed by them all, 
for the apprehension of the viceroy. This order they 
gave liim. They also drew up a proclamation order¬ 
ing the inhabitants of Lima not to obey the viceroy 
in the demand which he had made respecting the em¬ 
barkation of their wives and daughters, and, on the 
contraiy, to give all favor and aid to Martin Robles 
in securing the person of Blasco Nunez Vela. They 
did not, however, publish the order or the proclama¬ 
tion. All that day the people of Lima were in the 
greatest confusion. The most prudent men could 
not determine what it was wise and right to do. It 
was the height of rebellion against their prince to 
seize upon the person of his viceroy. On the other 
hand, their interests and their feelings were wholly 
with the party of the auditors. Blasco Nunez was 
soon made aware of the machinations of his enemies. 
At first he seems to have made light of the intelli¬ 
gence, for he observed to his master of the camp, who 
brought the news, that “ he should not fear, for, after 
all, the auditors were only Bachelors of Law, and 
would not have the courage to come to blows.”* 

* “ El Visorey rcspondio que no temiese, porque d la fin eran Bach- 
illeres, y no ternian ammo para cometer cosa ninguna. ”— Zabate, lib. 
v., cap. 11. 
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Afterward receiving another warning from his mas¬ 
ter of the camp, the viceroy called his soldiers to 
arms in the great square, and there they remained 
until the middle of the night. Blasco Nunez, pru¬ 
dent for once, or rather timid than prudent, did not 
arrest the auditors. They, as soon as they had heard 
of his call to arms, summoned their friends to sup¬ 
port them. But few came; and they were fortifying 
themselves in the house of one of their body, the Li¬ 
centiate Cepeda, and were expecting an attack from 
the viceroy, when one of their friends, Francisco de 
Escobar, exclaimed, “ Body of me, let us go, senores, 
into the street, and let us die fighting like men, and 
not shut up like hens.” This counsel of despair 
seemed good to them. They sallied out into the 
great square, not with any hope of success, but rather 
with the intention of meeting their fate at once. 

By this time it was the middle of the night. The 
viceroy, at the instance of his captains, had retired to 
his palace, and gone to his chamber. His soldiers 
were under arms in the square; and, as they found 
themselves free from the influence of his presence, 
they made no attempt to seize upon the auditors and 
their party. Indeed, two of the commanders, Martin 
de Robles and Pedro de Vergara, came over with 
their companies to the auditors. After them came 
others, and then others, until at last the auditors, who 
had come out to die in despair, found themselves in 
command of all the viceroy’s soldiers, excepting a 
body of one hundred, who were on guard at the 
palace. 

The auditors did not even then venture to attack 
the viceroy. When morning broke, however, some 
arquebusiers fired from the corridor of the palace 
upon the revolted party in the great square. This 

Vol.IV—H 
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enraged tlie revolters, and they determined to force 
an entrance into the palace, and slay all who should 
resist them. The auditors allayed the tumult among 
the soldiers, and sent messengers to the 'viceroy, tell¬ 
ing him that they did not wish any thing else but 
that lie should countermand the order to embark, and 
should meet them in the Cathedral, where they would 
wait for him. If he did not consent to this, his own 
life would be in peril, and the lives of all those who 
were with him. When these messengers reached the 
palace, the hundred soldiers of the guard, who were 
at the gate, made no resistance, but went over at 
once to the party of tlie auditors. The soldiers in 
the square, seeing that their entry would be unop¬ 
posed, went into die palace, and began to pillage the 
apartments of the viceroy’s servants. The messen¬ 
gers reached the viceroy’s presence; and he, seeing 
that his own guard had deserted him, and that the 
revolted soldiers had effected an entrance, complied 
with the auditors’ demand, went forth to the Cathe¬ 
dral, and delivered himself up as a prisoner. He was 
dien conveyed to the house of the Licentiate Cepeda. 

The difficulty was now what to do with the impris¬ 
oned viceroy. The auditors came to the conclusion 
that he should be embarked in a vessel and sent to 
Spain. They argued thus. If Gonzalo Pizarro should 
come and find tho ■viceroy a prisoner, he would prob¬ 
ably put him to death. Moreover, the relations of 
the murdered factor might cry for instant vengeance; 
and, whatever should happen to the viceroy, the blame 
would be laid upon them, the auditors. They elected 
tlie Licentiate Cepeda as their captain general, and 
then carried down the viceroy to the port. The ad¬ 
miral of the fleet, however, a brother-in-law of the 
viceroy, was stanch to liis cause. He got his vessels 
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ready for action, and demanded that Blasco Nufiez 
Vela should he set at liberty. The auditors refused, 
and shots were exchanged between their party on 
land and the fleet. The auditors then sent a message 
to the admiral, saying that if he would deliver up the 
armada and the children of the late Marquis Pizarro, 
they would deliver up the viceroy, and he might have 
one vessel to go back to Spain. The admiral did de¬ 
liver up the children of the marquis, but did not 
place the armada at the auditors’ disposal, neither did 
they give up the person of the viceroy. On the con¬ 
trary, they declared that they would behead him if 
the fl et were not surrendered to them. They re¬ 
turned, therefore, with the viceroy into the city. 

The captains of the fleet, hearing that the revolters 
were meditating an attack upon them, and seeing, 
that they could not obtain the person of the viceroy, 
set fire to four of the small ships that they might not 
be followed, and with the six remaining vessels set 
sail. They proceeded up the coast, and put into the 
port of Guaura, eighteen leagues from Lima, to take 
in wood and water, and there they resolved to await 
the issue of the affair. The auditors suspected that 
the fleet would not go far, and leave the viceroy in 
such great peril. Accordingly, they launched and 
manned two barks, which, having been drawn up on 
land, had not been burnt when the smaller vessels 
were set fire to, and these barks they put under the 
command of a skillful mariner, ordering him to fol¬ 
low the fleet. This captain arrived at night near 
Guaura, and anchored his vessels beliind a small 
island, so that they were unperceived by the fleet. 
* The auditors had also sent a body of troops by land 
to the same point.. These troops began to fire upon 
the fleet. The captains mismiderstood this hostile 
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movement, and supposed it to be a signal from tlie 
viceroy, who had, they thought, escaped. His brother, 
Yela Nufiez, put out in a boat to learn the news. 
This boat was captured by the commander of the two 
barks, who then sent a message to the admiral, saying 
that if he did not give up the fleet, they would put to 
death both the viceroy and his brother Yela Nunez. 
The admiral at last consented, and placed his vessels 
at the disposal of the auditors. They were now able 
to send off the viceroy to Spain. The auditors re¬ 
solved that one of their own body, the Licentiate Al¬ 
varez, should take charge of the prisoner, and this 
Alvarez proceeded by land to Guaura. The viceroy 
was sent from Lima by sea; and now the auditors 
might congratulate themselves, as they had good rea¬ 
son for thinking that they had at last got rid of their 
chief in the best way they could. But in this deplor¬ 
able business there is a complexity of treachery which 
is almost inconceivable. The Licentiate Alvarez set 
sail with his prisoner immediately after he had ar¬ 
rived at Guaura, not even waiting for the final dis¬ 
patches of his brother auditors, which it had been 
agreed that he was to wait for. Soon after they had 
set sail, Alvarez entered the viceroy’s cabin, told him 
that his intention in accepting tliis charge had mere¬ 
ly been to serve him, and with a wish to rescue him 
out of the hands of Cepeda and Gonzalo Pizarro; 
that he there and then delivered up to him the vessel, 
placed himself under his authority, and besought his 
pardon for having been concerned in his imprison¬ 
ment. The viceroy thanked him much, accepted the 
offer of liberty, and took the command of the vessel. 
It was impossible, however, for this misguided man 
to do any thing graciously and wisely. He might 
have relied upon the Licentiate Alvarez as a man fa- 
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tally injured with the other side; but the viceroy soon 
began to affront him, calling him a scoundrel and a 
revolter, swearing that he would hang him but for 
the necessity which he had of his services. The ves¬ 
sel proceeded up the coast to Truxillo, where the vice¬ 
roy disembarked. 

The auditors who remained in Lima were in a 
most painful position. They had reason to suspect 
the treachery of their colleague Alvarez and to dread 
the return of the viceroy. On the other hand, they 
had to fear the approach of Gonzalo Pizarro wiui his 
army. They accordingly resolved to send the conta- 
dor, Augustin de Zarate (the historian), with a certain 
Antonio de Ribera, to Gonzalo Pizarro, to tell him 
that since they had suspended the execution of the 
obnoxious new laws, had granted leave for an appeal 
to be made against them, and sent the . viceroy back 
to Spain, they had done all that Pizarro and his men 
were in arms to effect, and consequently they (the 
auditors) were entitled to demand that he should now 
disband his followers. If he wished to come to Lima, 
he might do so, accompanied by fifteen or twenty 
horsemen as a guard for the safety of his person, but 
without his army. When the message was brought 
to Pizarro he called a coimcil of liis captains. The 
witty Carvajal said that as to what the auditors had 
permitted with respect to the fifteen or twenty men, 
it was to be understood that Gonzalo. Pizarro should 
enter the town with a squadron formed in lines of 
fifteen or twenty. After a debate, the council of 
captains came to the resolve that it was for the com¬ 
mon good that Pizarro should be elected Governor 
of Peru, and that if this were not agreed to, they 
would put the inhabitants of Lima to the sword. 
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This conclusion was doubtless communicated to the 
auditors. 

The position of those persons who had fled from 
the camp of Pizarro to serve the viceroy was most 
perilous. The' auditors were not their friends, though 
they might wish to save them. Some, therefore, hid 
themselves in the Indian villages or fled to the Andes; 
but there were others who remained in Lima. 

Meanwhile Pizarro approached within a quarter of 
a league of the city, and, as he found that the audi¬ 
tors delayed to send him the appointment of govern¬ 
or, he sent forward his master of the camp, Carvajal, 
with twenty arquebusiers, who, entering the town, 
took and put in prison twenly-eight of those unfortu¬ 
nate persons who had fled from Pizarro’s camp. The 
auditors still resisted. But they were powerless, as 
in all the city there were not more than fifty soldiers 
to obey their commands. The rest had gone over to 
Pizarro, who now found himself at the head of twelve 
hundred well-armed men. The next morning some 
of Pizarro’s captains entered the town and threatened 
the auditors that if they did not dispatch the neces¬ 
sary document appointing Pizarro as governor, the 
citizens of Lima should be put to the sword, and the 
auditors would be the first to be slain. They still, 
however, resisted, declaring that they had no power 
to do what was demanded of them, upon which the 
cruel Carvajal took out of prison three of those men 
who had deserted to the viceroy, and in half an hour’s 
time hanged them on a tree that was close to the city. 
In his usual atrocious manner of jesting he allowed 
the principal person ,of the three to choose from 
which branch he should be hung. The auditors were 
subdued. They hesitated no longer in drawing up a 
document declaring Pizarro to be Governor of Peru 
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until liis majesty, Charles the Fifth, should appoint 
otherwise. 

Pizarro entered the town with all due solemnity at 
the end of October, 1544, forty days after the seizure 
of the person of the viceroy. Pizarro, who was not a 
cruel man, issued an order of pardon for those who 
had fled from his camp to join the viceroy. One of 
his first cares was to send messengers to the Emperor 
to plead his cause. These were called procurators. 
Oarvaial protested against this measure, saying that 
the best procurators were soldiers, arms, and horses; 
and that the best thing that could be done would be 
to seize the auditors themselves and send them to his 
majesty, that they might give an account of the im¬ 
prisonment of the viceroy, as they were the persons 
who had done that deed. Another commander, 
named Hernando Bachicao, coincided in this opin¬ 
ion; but more moderate counsels prevailed, and it 
was resolved that one of the auditors, Doctor Tejada, 
together with Pizarro’s master of the household, Fran¬ 
cisco Maldonado, should go to Spain. The necessary 
instructions were prepared for them, and they were 
to set off in the only vessel that remained in the port 
of Lima. The former governor, Yaca. de Castro, was 
confined in that vessel. Fearing what might happen 
if he were brought on land, he persuaded the mari¬ 
ners to sail away furtively with him. This caused a 
great disturbance. It was supposed that those who 
had fled from Pizarro to the viceroy were concerned 
in the escape of Vaca de Castro. They were accord¬ 
ingly seized and imprisoned; and one of them, the 
Licentiate Carvajal, was ordered to be put to death. 
This man was the brother of the murdered factor. 
Great efforts were made to save him, but they were 
of no avail until his friends bethought them of brib- 
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mg Francisco de Carvajal, which it is said they did 
with a bar of gold weighing 200 0 pesos. Francisco 
de Carvajal then interposed, and the licentiate, with 
the rest of the prisoners, were set free. 

Meanwhile a brigantine had arrived from Are- 
quipa. The command of it was given to Bachicao, 
and the procurators were sent to Spain in it. Bachi¬ 
cao went iip the coast and came to Tumbez, where 
the viceroy was. The viceroy fled at his approach, 
and Bachicao seized two vessels which were in the 
port. This was the beginning of the formation of 
that fleet which was afterward fatal to the cause of 
Pizarro. As he went on, Bachicao seized upon other 
vessels, and, sailing for Panama, made himself master 
of that town. The procurators proceeded to Spain. 
The auditor, Doctor Tejada, died on the way; but 
Francisco Maldonado reached Spain, and thence went 
without delay into Germany to give an account to 
the Emperor of his embassage. The commander also 
of the viceroy’s fleet, Don Alvarez Cueto, reached the 
Emperor’s court at the same time, so that Charles the 
Fifth had the means of learning, from the represent¬ 
atives of both parties, some of the sad events which 
had happened in Peru. 

The viceroy retreated to Quito. Gonzalo Pizarro 
resolved to follow him. The viceroy had been wont 
to say that the king and the Indian Council had given 
him four auditors, one of whom was a youth, another 
a madman, a third a blockhead, and the fourth a fool. 
The Licentiate Cepeda was the youth, Alvarez the 
madman, Tejada the blockhead, and Zarate the fool. 
Cepeda seems to have been entirely gained over to 
Pizarro’s cause, and to have thrown himself into it 
with all the impetuosity of youth. Before proceed¬ 
ing to attack the viceroy, Pizarro demanded that the 



auditors should authorize him to drive the viceroy 
out of the kingdom. Zarate would not consent to 
sign any paper giving the authority, and Pizarro was 
obliged to content himself with the signature of Ce- 
peda. But this youthful partisan went much farther; 
and, as there was a disposition to substitute Pizarro’s 
independent authority for that of the King of Spain, 
Cepeda argued that the authority of all kings de¬ 
scended from a tyranny, that the nobility had their 
origin in Cain, and the common people in the just 
Abel. This was manifest, he said, from the dragons, 
serpents, flames, swords, severed heads, and other sad 
and cruel insignia which figured upon the armor of 
the nobles.* Carvajal mightily approved this saying 
of the auditor, adding that it would be well to look 
into Adam’s will, and see whether he had left Peru 
to the kings of Castile. These sayings also pleased 
Gonzalo Pizarro; but he never had the courage to put 
the crown upon his head. Having appointed Loren¬ 
zo de Aldana governor of Lima in Ms absence, and 
carrying with him the royal seal, Pizarro commenced 
Ms pursuit of the viceroy, accompanied by the Licen¬ 
tiate Cepeda, Pedro de Hinojosa, Carvajal the master 
of the camp, and other principal personages. 

It is not necessary to relate in detail the flight of 

* “ Arguya Cepeda, que de sn principio y origen todos los Reyes 
descendian de Tyrania. Y que assi la nobleza tenia principio de 
Cayn: y la gente plebeya del justo Abel. Y que esto claro se veya y 
mostrava, por los blasones e insignias de las armas: por los dragones, 
sierpes, fuegos, espadas, cabe9as cortadas y otras tristes y crueles in¬ 
signias que en las armas de los nobles se ponian y figuravan. Apro- 
vava mucho esto Francisco de Carvajal, y discantava diziendo, que se 
viesse tambien el testamento de Adam, para ver si mandava el Peril 
al Emperador Don Carlos, o a los Reyes de Castilla. Todo lo qual 
oya Gon9alo Pi9arro de buena gana: puesto que con palabras tibias 
lo dissimulava.”— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. i., cap. 34 . 

II 2 
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the viceroy and the pursuit of Pizarro. The viceroy 
left Quito, wandered over desolate country, the enemy 
hanging ever on his rear, came back to Quito, and, 
after a forced march by night, when he and his men 
were totally unfit for battle, he went out to meet Pi¬ 
zarro on the plain of Anaquito. He fell after fight¬ 
ing valiantly, and his head was cut off by a negro be¬ 
longing to the Licentiate Carvajal, the brother of the 
murdered factor. The licentiate had been thorough¬ 
ly. reconciled to Pizarro, and was intent upon this act 
of vengeance. 

About this time two incidents occurred, which, 
though apparently unimportant, led afterward to 
great results. One was, that Bachicao with his fleet 
came from Panama to join Pizarro, and that the com¬ 
mand of this fleet was afterward given to Pedro de 
Hinojosa, who proceeded with it back to Panama. 
Panama was die key of Pizarro’s position, as it was 
the way in which all persons came from Spain to 
Peru. The other incident was that a certain Diego 
Centeno raised the royal standard in the south of 
Peru. Francisco Carvajal was sent to oppose him, 
and succeeded in conquering him and dispersing his 
adherents. Centeno was reduced to hide himself 
from his enemies in a cave. 

Gonzalo Pizarro was now without a rival in Peru; 
but he still hesitated to take upon himself royal au¬ 
thority, for he had always the hope that he should 
obtain the government of Pern peaceably from the 
Emperor; and there is a statement that Charles the 
Fifth had given the government of Peru to the mar¬ 
quis for two lives, allowing him to leave it to whom¬ 
soever he pleased, and that, in the exercise of this 
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power, he had named his brother Gonzalo as his suc¬ 
cessor.* 

For all that had happened since the death of the 
marquis, Gonzalo thought that the just blame would 
fall upon the impetuous imprudence of the viceroy, 
Fiasco Nunez Vela, now numbered with the dead. 

When it is said that Gonzalo Pizarro remained 
without a rival in Peru, it may be asked, What had 
become of the rightful heir to the throne of the Incas, 
who had, not long before, threatened the Spaniards 
with extermination % This prince, Manco Inca, had, 
for some time after the memorable siege of Cusco, 
maintained a desultory warfare with the Spaniards. 
Finding, however, that he was no match for them, 
and that he had lost forty thousand of his own men, 
he had retired behind the Andes to a place called 
Villcapampa. After the battle of Chupas, in which 
the young Almagro and his followers were defeated 
by the governor Vaca de Castro, some of the Alma¬ 
gristas had taken refuge at the Inca’s court, and were 
kindly entertained by him. When the viceroy, Blas- 
co Nunez Vela, came to Peru, the Inca entered into a 
negotiation with him through one of these Spanish 
fugitives named Gomez Perez, the same man who 
had been sent back by Juan de Rada because he 
walked round the pool of water instead of through it, 
when the conspirators were going to murder the Mar¬ 
quis Pizarro. It is said tliat the Inca offered to sub¬ 
mit himself to the King of Spain, that the viceroy 
was much delighted at receiving this offer, that he 
pardoned the Spaniards who were at the Inca’s court, 

* “Demas, de que avia dado Cedula a su Hermano el Marques, 
para que despues de sus dias fuese Govemador el que el nombrase, y 
que su Hermano avia hecho nombramiento en el."— Gakcilaso de 
i. a Vega, Comentarios Reales del Peru , parte ii., lib. iv., cap. 51. 
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and sent a very gracious answer to the Inca, thinking 
that the Indian prince might prove a most service¬ 
able ally. This piece of good fortune, like several 
others which occurred to that viceroy, was rendered 
of no use to liirti by the rapid breaking up of his 
power after the murder of Ulan Suarez and the vice¬ 
roy’s quarrel with the auditors. 

Gomez Perez returned to Yillcapampa with the 
viceroy’s message. It has been noticed before' that 
the Indians were more ready to acquire the games of 
the Spaniards than any other branch of their teach¬ 
ing, and the game of bowls had found favor at the 
Inca’s court. Gomez Perez was a rude man, and did 
not hesitate to quarrel with his host on any little 
point* of difference that occurred in the course of 
the game. The polite Inca had hitherto borne this 
rudeness very well. After the return, however, of 
Gomez Perez, who was probably elated by his recep¬ 
tion from the viceroy as the bearer of such good news 
as the Inca’s submission, the Spaniard was more rude 
than ever in his treatment of the Indian prince. One 
day, when they were playing at this game of bowls, 
his insolence rose to such a height that the Inca could 
bear it no longer. He gave Gomez Perez a blow or 
a push, saying," Go hence, and consider to whom you 
are speaking.” Gomez Perez hurled the bowl, which 
was in his hand, at the Inca, and it struck him with 
such force that he died upon the spot.f The Inca’s 
followers who were present immediately attacked 
Gomez Perez and the other Spaniards, and avenged 

* “Sobrequalquieraocasioncilla.” 

t “ Gomez Perez, que era tan colerico, como melancolico, sin mirar 
su dafio, ni el de sus compafieros, al<;d cl bra 9 <J con la bola, que en la 
mano tenia, y con ella le did al Inca un tan brabo golpe en la cabefa, 
quo lo derribo mnerto.”— Garcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios Re¬ 
des del Peru, parte ii., lib. iv., cap. 7. 
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tlie death of their sovereign by the slaughter of them 
all. 

Thus died the Inca Manco Capac by as ignoble a 
blow as that which ended the days of his conqueror, 
the Marquis Pizarro. 
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CHAPTER I. 


APPOINTMENT OP THE LICENTIATE DE LA GASCA.—HE 
SAILS FOB PERIL—HIS NEGOTIATIONS AT PANAMA. 

I N their way to Germany Pizarro’s representatives 
had gone to Valladolid, where Philip, Charles’s 
son, had charge of the government of Spain. Imme¬ 
diately a council was assembled under the presidency 
of the prince, to take into consideration the alarming 
state of Peru. Some of the council were of opinion 
that Gonzalo Pizarro and the other rebels should be 
conquered by force of arms; but the majority were 
for dexterous negotiation. They urged the impossi¬ 
bility of sending a sufficient number of men, homes, 
and arms to such a distance as sixteen hundred leagues 
from Spain. Indeed, this distance must be traversed 
before touching at the first port, Nombre de Dios. 
Moreover, such an expedition would have to under¬ 
take a second conquest of the country—a conquest, 
not of unwarlike Indians, but of desperate Spaniards, 
occupying all the strong positions in the country. 
The council determined, therefore, that Peru was to 
be reduced by gentle means ;* and that, as a fitting 
agent to effect this purpose, the Licentiate Pedro de 
la Gasca should be chosen. He was already well 
known for his skill both in civil and military affairs. 
He had been distinguished in the preparations that 
he had made for the defense and fortification of Va¬ 
lencia and other maritime towns against the fleet of 
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the Turks under Barbarossa, and that of France. He 
had also been concerned in very intricate and difficult 
business for the Holy Office; and he was at this mo¬ 
ment engaged in their affairs. 

The council communicated with the licentiate, who 
came to Madrid to meet them there. At this time it 
was not known that the viceroy, Blasco Nunez Yela, 
had fallen on the field of battle; and Gasca’s com¬ 
mission was to mediate between the rcvolters and the 
viceroy, and to reinstate him and the Audienda in 
their authority. Gasca did not hesitate to undertake 
the commission, but observed that he wondered they 
should think of sending him with such small authori¬ 
ty to settle an affair which was already so serious, and 
which threatened to become worse before he reached 
Peru. He therefore asked for the largest powers to 
be given him that could be given—as large, in fact, as 
his majesty himself possessed. The following were 
the powers that he claimed: First, that he should have 
all the men, money, ships, and horses that he might 
require; secondly, that he should have at his disposal 
all the vacant repartimientos , and all the offices of 
government in Peru; thirdly, that he might be al¬ 
lowed to give orders for new expeditions into uncon¬ 
quered countries; fourthly, that he might be allowed 
a plenary power of pardoning, and that those whom 
lie pardoned should be protected not only from the 
government prosecutions, but also from those insti¬ 
tuted by the injured parties ;* fifthly, that he might 
send home the viceroy if it seemed good to him; 

* “Y no solo, para quo contra los delinquentes y criminosos qtie se 
perdonasscn, no se pudiesse proceder en lo criminal, de officio; pero ni 
aun a instancia de parte: que dando quanto al interesse de hazienda 
que uviessen robado, d damniffcado, a cada uno su dereclio a salvo.”— 
Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 16. 



sixthly, that he might expend any portion of the roy¬ 
al estate for the pacification of Peru, and in its gov¬ 
ernment after he should have pacified it. 

For himself, he did not wish any salary, and he 
would take with him but few attendants, in order 
that the revolters might observe that the chief means 
which he had were his clerigo’s robe and his brevi¬ 
ary. For his personal expenses and for those of his 
suite, he would not receive any money himself, but 
requested that an officer might be appointed by his 
majesty to take charge of the requisite funds, and to 
disburse them for these purposes. 

The council approved of all these requirements ex¬ 
cept one, namely, the power of pardoning in so ample 
a manner that those who were guilty of the great ex¬ 
cesses which had been committed in Peru should not 
in any way suffer for their deeds. They doubted 
whether the prince could grant this. They therefore 
referred the point to Charles the Fifth in Germany. 
At the same time they expressed their wish that his 
majesty would confer a bishopric upon Gasca. The 
licentiate protested strongly against their making this 
suggestion, saying that it would not be right for his 
majesty to give a church to a man who was going so 
far as to “ the other world.” 

Charles the Fifth acceded to all that Gasca had de¬ 
manded ; and being at Venloo on the 16th of Februa¬ 
ry, 1546, the Emperor signed the.requisite dispatches, 
together with many letters in blank for the licentiate 
to fill up in such a manner as he might find neces¬ 
sary. The Emperor also wrote letters to Gonzalo 
Pizarro, to Bachicao (thinking that this commander 
was at the head of Gonzalo’s fleet at Panama), to the 
Viceroy of New Spain, and to the other governing 
authorities in the Indies, ordering them to assist the 



Licentiate Pedro de la Gasea in any manner that he 
might demand of them. 

It is a characteristic thing of this remarkable man, 
the Licentiate Gasca, that, before he set out, he com¬ 
pleted with care the business for the Holy Office that 
he had on hand in Spain. The title that he went un¬ 
der was that of President of the Audienda , though 
he had no intention of remaining in Peru after he 
should have pacified it. 

Gasca’s personal appearance was not imposing. He 
was very small, and somewhat deformed. From the 
waist downward he had the person of a tall man; and 
from the waist upward his body was not more than 
a third, it is said, of the height it should have been. 
On horseback he presented a strange appearance, the 
body sunk down in the demipique saddle like that of 
a dwarf, and the legs like those of any other cavalier, 
so that he appeared to be all legs. His countenance, 
too, was very ugly.* His natural disposition, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been as well composed as his body 
was ill formed. Of his powers of mind there is but 
one account: all those who describe him speak of his 
penetrating sagacity and astuteness. A common sol¬ 
dier once asking him for some gratification which the 
president said he was not able to confer upon him, 
the soldier in despair replied, “ Let your lordship then 
give me that cap of yours, with which you have de¬ 
ceived so many persons; with that I shall consider 
myself paid, and shall be content.” The president 

* “Era mni pequeno de cuerpo, con estrafia hechura, que de la 
cintura abajo tenia tanto cuerpo, como qualquiera hombre alto, y de 
la cintura al ombro, no tenia una tercia. Andando a cavallo, parcscia 
aun mas pequefio de lo que era, porque todo era piemas: de rostro 
era mui feo.”— Gakcii,aso de la Vega, Comcntarios Iiealcs del Pe¬ 
ru, parte ii., lib. v., cap. 2. 
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merely looked at him, and bade him go away in God’s 
name. 

The president set sail from Spain on the 26th of 
May, 1546. He went first to Santa Marta, where he 
was informed of the death of the viceroy. Those 
who accompanied the president were greatly dis¬ 
turbed by this news; but he said that, though he 
grieved for the viceroy, he thought that his death was 
rather an advantage than otherwise in the pacifica¬ 
tion of Peru. In truth, it is often better to deal with 
three enemies than with one perverse ally. 

It may be remarked that in the powers conceded 
to the president, no special mention was made of the 
revocation of the new laws. The truth is that they 
had already been abolished in consequence of the op¬ 
position made to them at Mexico and in other prov¬ 
inces in the Indies; and the ordinance canceling 
these laws is dated Malines, 20th of October, 1545.* 
Still the news of this revocation does not appear to 

* “ Copia de algurios capitulos dc carta de Emperador al Consejo 
de Yndias. Copia simple sin feehn, solo en la cubierta esta 1545. 

“ Revoquese espresamentc la prematica de qnitar los indios i poner- . 
los en nuestra cabeza, que ha sido el fundamento de las alteraciones, 
y de los indios quede como se estaba antes de las nuevas ordenanzas. 
Asi se publique en las Yndias con palabras generales que ya pensare- 
mos con maduro acnerdo como queden las cosas, dando a los de alii 
parte de los tribntos. Suspendase tambien la execution de todas las 
otras ordenanzas que han causado alteracion, como la de que no sir- 
van Yndios a Governadores, Oficiales, idem as .”—Coleccion de Munoz, 
MS., tom. lxxxiv. 

Munoz had not discovered the exact date of this letter, but from the 
collection of laws made by Pcga it appears to have been the 20th of 
October, 1545. “ Avemos aeordado de revocar la dicha ley y dar 

sobre cllo esta nuestra carta en la dicha rnzon: por la qual-revocamos 
y damos por ninguna y de ningun valor y efeto el dicho capitulo y ley 
suso incorporada, y reduzimos lo todo en el punto y estado en que es- 
tava antes y al tiempo que la dicha ley se liizicsse. Dadn en Mnlina- 
sa, a veynte dias del mcs de Octubrc, de mill y quinientos y quarenta 
y cinco a nos.*’— 1’uoa, Provisioned. 
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have reached Pern, and the president was, perhaps, 
the first person to bring it. 

lie proceeded on his voyage to the Gulf of Acla, 
and thence to Nombre de Dios, where he arrived on 
the 26th of July, 1546. There he found a captain of 
Pizarro’s, Heman Mexia, of whom he soon made an 
ardent friend, skillfully urging upon him as an in¬ 
ducement that it would be sure to prove a great thing 
for him if he were to be the first person to come over 
to the royal cause. From Nombre de Dios the pres¬ 
ident went on the lltli <5f August to Panama, where 
Pedro de Hinojosa was stationed with Pizarro’s fleet. 
That officer received the president courteously, but 
with such a disposition of his troops as left the presi¬ 
dent doubtful whether it was done to honor him or 
as a demonstration of force. Pedro de Hinojosa kept 
a frigate ready to dispatch to Pizarro to inform him 
of the arrival of the president and the nature of his 
powers. To ascertain these powers, Pedro de Hino¬ 
josa came to see the president and to make the requi¬ 
site inquiries. The president replied that he was the 
bearer of great tidings for all the Spanish inhabitants 
of Peru, especially for those who possessed Indians, 
since his majesty, being informed that the new laws 
were not suitable, had recalled them. He brought 
the revocation of those laws, and aloo a full pardon 
for all that had happened in Peru. Pedro de Hino¬ 
josa replied that he was aware of this (lie had learned 
it probably from Hernan Mexia), but that it grieved 
him to perceive that the president did not say any 
thing about the appointment of Gonzalo Pizarro as 
Governor of Peru. Upon this point Hinojosa would 
like to be informed. This question had already been 
asked of the president, and liad greatly perplexed him. 
He was a man, however, of the utmost skill in nego- 
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tiation, and he replied that the commands which he 
brought were those of his sovereign, and must be 
treated with all the honor and reverence which was 
due to the person ’ ho had given them. This honor 
and reverence wou not be shown by him if he were 
to declare his majesty’s commands before the proper 
season of doing so had arrived. He could only say, 
therefore, that the welfare of Gonzalo Pizarro and of 
his followers would consist in responding to the nat¬ 
ural obligation which, as vassals, lay upon them, of 
obeying first and before all other things that which 
their sovereign commanded them; that those who did 
this should not only be preserved in their honors and 
estates, but would be favored as those persons were 
accustomed to be favored who served his majesty— 
as, indeed, those had done who had been concerned 
in the conquest and pacification of that land. If Pe¬ 
dro de Hinojosa were a friend to Pizarro, he would 
represent these things to him. The interview ended, 
and Pedro de Hinojosa was shrewd enough to per¬ 
ceive that the president was not going to confer the 

f jvemment on Pizarro. Accordingly, he wrote to 
izarro, saying that he did not believe that the ap¬ 
pointment of governor had ^ me for him. He did 
not venture to recommend strongly that Pizarro 
should submit himself, fearing lest Pizarro might 
suppose that he was not so finn a friend as he had 
been. Throughout these transactions it does not ap¬ 
pear that Pizarro was one of those persons to whom 
unpleasing advice, however wise, might safely be 
offered. 

In the same vessel that carried this dispatch from 
Hinojosa, the president contrived to send a friar with 
letters to the prelates and to the chief persons in the 
principal towns of Peru, telling them that he had 
Yol.IV.—I 
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come with the revocation of the new laws, and with 
full powers of pardon. 

While the president was at Panama, uncertain 
whether Pedro de Hinojosa would allow him to pro¬ 
ceed to Peru, he learned from those who arrived at 
Panama the exact state of the country, and the pre¬ 
tensions of Pizarro. He then dispatched messengers 
to the Viceroy of New Spain suggesting that lie 
should not allow horses or arms to go out of the 
country for Peru, and that he should keep his navy 
ready,'to see how things would go, whether they 
would settle down peaceably, or whether it would be 
necessary to commence a war.* If a war should be 
requisite, it would be upon New Spain that his maj¬ 
esty would chiefly have to rely. 

* “ Tambien me paresce, que vuestra Sefioria deve ser seruido de 
no mandar salir Ios galeones, ni novios de armada que, me dizen, vu¬ 
estra Sefioria tiene en el mar del Sur, sino que vuestra Sefioria mande 
adere 5 arlos f v que esten a punto, y se detenga hasta ver a que vienen 
las cosas. Porque en breve damn sefial, si se pueden assentar por 
bien, 6 si sera necessario allanarlas con gente de guerra.”— Fernan¬ 
dez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 28. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND GON- 
ZALO PIZARBO.—THE PRESIDENT GAINS OVER THE 
CAPTAINS OF PIZARRO’S FLEET. 

W HEN Gonzalo Pizarro learned from Hinojosa 
of the arrival of the president at Panama, it 
does not appear that he was exceedingly disturbed 
by the intelligence. He summoned, however, a coun¬ 
cil of his principal officers, and there the matter was 
much debated. Some said that they should let the 
president come on to Peru, and if he did not do what 
they wished, they could kill him, or send him back to 
Spain. Others were of opinion that on no account 
should they allow him to enter the countiy. It was 
said that there were some who advised that the pres¬ 
ident should be poisoned at Panama. Finally it was 
agreed that an embassy should be sent to Spain, to 
represent to Charles the Fifth the state of affairs, and 
to petition that the government should be confirmed 
to Pizarro; and, meanwhile, that Hinojosa should de¬ 
tain the president at Panama. Delegates from the 
different cities of Peru were summoned, who wrote a 
letter to the president, saying that it was their gen¬ 
eral opinion that he must not be allowed to enter the 
kingdom. They said that even if Hernando Pizarro, 
who was the man having the highest repute in Peru, 
had been sent in the president’s place, they could not 
have allowed him to enter the country. Rather 
would they all die. They intimated to the president 
the nature of the desperate men he had to deal with. 



In this country, they said, there was nothing that was 
thought less of than risking life and estate even for 
things of no great value; how much more readily, 
then, would great hazards be encountered in a case 
like this, where life, honor, and estate were all con¬ 
cerned.* This letter bears date the 14th of October, 
1546. 

The envoys chosen to represent the Pizarro party 
were the Bishop of Lima, the Bishop of Bogota, the 
Provincial of the Dominicans, Lorenzo de Aldana, 
and Gomez de Solis, the steward of Pizarro’s house¬ 
hold. It was afterward alleged that instructions 
were given to the Provincial of the Dominicans to 
proceed to Home, and see whether he could not ob¬ 
tain from the Pope the throne of Peru for Pizarro. 
There is Ho doubt, I think, that this plan of obtain¬ 
ing an investiture directly from the Pope was in the 
minds of Pizarro’s followers, and it shows the danger¬ 
ous nature of the rebellion. 

It was thought that Lorenzo de Aldana should pro¬ 
ceed at once to Panama with instructions for Hino¬ 
josa, and it appeal’s that Pizarro’s friends entertained 
some hope of bribing the president to further their 
wishes by a gift of fifty thousand pesos. 

They little knew the man they had to deal with. 
He was occupied at Panama in gaining over the cap¬ 
tains of Pizarro’s fleet, one by one, to the royal cause; 
and so skillful was this Cortez in priestly garments, 
that he succeeded not only in gaining these captains, 
but in restraining them from action until the proper 
time for acting should arrive. Heman Mexia offered 

* “ Porque no ay cosa que en el mundo se tenga en menos que en 
esta tierra arriscar la vida y hazienda, aun por cosas no de muclio pe¬ 
so. Quanto mas en esto que nos va, vida, honra, y hazienda.”—F ek- 
nandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 33. 
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liis men to the president in order to force Hinojosa 
to comply with the president’s wishes. Another cap¬ 
tain, named Palamino, offered to kill Hinojosa. The 
president temporized with them all. It gave him 
great trouble and anxiety to see such an ardent de¬ 
sire to act upon a determination so recently taken,* 
and his difficulty was to prevent his own partisans 
from committing themselves until he had won over 
all the partisans of Pizarro. He appears to have 
taken as much pains in gaining Pizarro’s principal 
captain, Hinojosa, as if he had him alone to deal 
with. And, indeed, Gasca was unwilling that any 
blood should be spilled that could possibly be avoid¬ 
ed. 

The crafty president, still doubting whether Hino¬ 
josa would allow him to proceed, at any rate until a 
reply had been given by Gonzalo Pizarro, made ex¬ 
cuses for staying at Panama. Of his brother audi¬ 
tors whom he had brought out to replace the defunct 
auditors, one was dead, and the other was very ill. 
This formed a good excuse for the president’s delay; 
but he thought that lie must write to Gonzalo Pizar¬ 
ro; and accordingly he dispatched a certain man, 
named Paniagua, to Lima, with Charles the Fifth’s 
letter, and also with a letter from the president him¬ 
self to Gonzalo Pizarro. 

The Emperor’s letter is little more than a state¬ 
ment of the facts respecting the rebellion in Peru, 
an authorization of the President Gasca, and an as¬ 
surance on the part of his majesty that he keeps in 
mind, and will keep in mind, the services which had 
been rendered both by the Marquis Francisco Pizar¬ 
ro, and by Gonzalo himself. Gonzalo is strictly or- 

* “Le dava congoxay pena, ver tan ardiente desseo en determina¬ 
tion tan mofa;"— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 38. 
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The President's letter. 


dered to do whatever the President commands as if 
it were commanded by Charles himself.* 

The president’s letter is a long and very skillful 
production. He thought that if Pizarro kept this 
letter to himself, that reserve would be a suspicious 
circumstance in the eyes of his followers; and if he 
caused it to be read aloud in the presence of his offi¬ 
cers, it should give such a statement of the case as 
would show them the peril into which they were 
rushing. The president begins by stating that the 
Emperor’s view of the disturbances which had taken 
place in Peru since the arrival in that country of 
Blasco Nunez Yela was that they did not manifest a 
spirit of rebellion as regarded his regal authority, but 
had reference only to the rigor of that viceroy, as was 
proved by the terms in which Pizarro had written to 
his majesty when he informed him of his acceptance 
from the Audiencia of the governorship of Peru. 
Such being his majesty’s opinion of the events in 
that country, he had sent him, the president, to paci¬ 
fy it by the revocation of the new laws, by the pro¬ 
mulgation of a general pardon, and by consultation 
with the several towns of Peru as to what measures 
would best promote the service of God, the good of 
the country, and the welfare of the colonists. 

He then urges Pizarro to look at the whole ques¬ 
tion in the spirit of a Christian, a hidalgo, a prudent 
man, and of one who wishes for the good of the 
country. Loyalty was a subject which could be well 
handled in those days and to those men; and the 
president impresses upon Pizarro that the man who 
is unfaithful to his sovereign not only loses his fame, 
but disgraces his lineage. If this letter were to be 
read aloud, the president knew well the effect that 

* “Como si por Nos os fuese mandado.” 
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it would produce upon the hidalgos in Pizarro’s 
camp. 

He then turns to. prudential considerations; and, 
in dilating upon the power of the Emperor, shows 
how the Grand Turk had not been able to withstand 
it. Indeed, in his retreat from Vienna, that potent¬ 
ate, finding himself no match for Charles the Fifth, 
had sacrificed thousands of horsemen in order to cov¬ 
er his retreat. 

Again: Pizarro must not suppose, because he had 
found allies to assist him against the viceroy, who 
was hated and feared by many persons, that the same 
alliances would hold good now.* 

The president then gives a very skillful turn to the 
fact that no new armies had been sent out by Charles, 
namely, in order that there might not be more Span¬ 
iards sent to that country’' than were necessary, so that 
it might not be destroyed. This was a weighty argu¬ 
ment ; for, had Charles the Fifth sent an army, each 
man of them would have required to be gratified by 
grants of Indians when the war should end, and all 
these grants would have to be made at the expense 
of the present conquerors and colonists. 

The president then addresses himself to the most 
important part of his letter, which is to tell Pizarro 
plainly that if he does not obey, there is no soul whom 
he can venture to trust—not a child, nor a friend, nor 
a brother. To confirm this, the president relates an 

* “ Y tambien debeV.m. considerar, quan otra seria la negotiation 
de aqui adelante, de lo que ha sido hasta agora, porque en lo pasado 
los quern & V.m. se allegaban, le eran buenos, por el Enemigo, con 
quien lo havia, i por la causa que trataba contra el Enemigo, que era 
Blasco Nufiez, a quien cada una de los que & V.m. seguian, tenia por 
proprio Enemigo, por tener creido que Blasco Nufiez no solo la haci¬ 
enda, pero la vida deseaba quitar a todos los que le eran contrarios.” 
Zarate, Histories del Peru, lib. vi., cap. 7. Barcia, Historiadores. 
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anecdote of two Spanish brothers. The one was at 
Rome, a good Catholic; the other a Lutheran in Sax¬ 
ony. The one* at Rome, thinking that his brother dis¬ 
honored him and his lineage, resolved to convert him 
or to slay him. He set out for Saxony, found his 
brother, reasoned with him for fifteen or twenty days, 
and, not being able to convince him, slew him—that, 
too, in a town where all were Lutherans. The presi¬ 
dent presses this argument home, and skillfully shows 
that those very men who had hitherto most closely 
followed Pizarro, thinking themselves on that account 
in most danger of blame from their sovereign, would 
be the most likely persons to destroy him. No word 
or oath of theirs could be relied on, since to take 
such an oath would be unlawful, and to keep it much 
more so. 

For Pizarro to persevere in rebellion, now that the 
new laws were revoked, would make the inhabitants 
of Peru think that he did this for his own interest 
and not for theirs, as if he wished to keep them in 
continued disquietude instead of allowing them to 
enjoy their estates. 

The president then shows that new discoveries can 
not be made, and the Spaniards thus be profitably 
employed, while these internal dissensions remain un¬ 
healed. 

The president speaks of himself as a man who de¬ 
sires nothing in the enterprise he has undertaken but 
to serve God and procure peace. Finally, begging 
Pizarro to consult with persons desirous of the serv¬ 
ice of God, and praying that God may enlighten him 
and his councilors so that they may bring this busi¬ 
ness to such an end as should be good for their souls, 
their honor, their lives, and their estates, and that God 
may have the illustrious person of Pizarro in his sa- 
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ered keeping, the president concludes this remarkable 
letter. 

There never was a better instance of the truth that 
it is often wise to he plain-spoken in diplomacy than 
in the president’s clearly warning Pizarro of the 
treachery he would have to encounter, even from his 
nearest and dearest friends, this being the sole means 
which the president, without any armed force of his 
own, had then to rely upon. 

Paniagua, after encountering some difficulties, ul¬ 
timately reached the presence of Gonzalo Pizarro and 
delivered his dispatches. Pizarro called into council 
the Auditor Cepeda and Francisco de Carvajal; and 
when the three had read the letter over two or three 
times, Pizarro asked for the opinion of the other two. 
Carvajal said, “ My lord, these are very good bulls. 
It appears to me that there is no reason why your 
lordship should not receive them, and we may all do 
the same, for they bring great indulgences.” Cepeda, 
on the other hand, contended that tlie-letter* contained 
mere promises without any security ; and that the 
president, once allowed to land, would win over all 
men to him, and would do whatever he pleased. He 
was not sent as a simple plain-minded jnan, but be¬ 
cause of his great craft and astuteness. In fine, Ce- 
peda’s opinion was, that in no way should they re¬ 
ceive the president, as it would prove the destruction 
of them. 

Meanwhile, Lorenzo de Aldana arrived at the port 
of Panama on the 13th of November, 1546, and, with¬ 
out visiting the president, went to take up his quar¬ 
ters with Hinojosa. What he heard from that officer 
seems at once to have determined Aldana in the 
course that he should pursue. He read the private 
12 
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dispatches from Pizarro that night, and burnt them, 
'without Hinojosa being able to prevent him. The 
next morning he went with Hinojosa to the president, 
■when a great discussion took place between the three, 
in the course of which Aldana went over entirely to 
the president’s side. Hinojosa still resisted. He 
could not bear to be a traitor to Pizarro, nor to take 
any step against him, until he should be assured that 
he would not obey the Emperor’s commands. When 
they were alone together, however, Aldana seems to 
have convinced his friend Hinojosa that it would be 
hopeless to persevere in this course of neutrality, for 
the next day he went in company with Aldana to the 
president, declared that he would be a faithful serv¬ 
ant to his majesty, and would surrender himself, his 
men, and his ships to the president. A junta of the 
officers was called, and the fleet was delivered up to 
the president, who appointed Palamino to the su¬ 
preme command. As there were still, however, some 
partisans of Pizarro who were not gained over, leave 
of absence was given to those men, and their places 
were filled by adherents of Palamino. 

This important transaction, the defection of Pizar- 
ro’s captains, still remained a secret. It was given 
out that Aldana had required the president to pro¬ 
duce all the dispatches and powers which he had re¬ 
ceived from his majesty, in order that copies of them 
might be sent to Pizarro. It was also given out that 
Pizarro had ordered that the sails and the rudders of 
all the fleet should be taken on board one vessel. 
And, accordingly, they were unshipped, and brought 
to the galleon commanded by Palamino. The fleet 
was now completely at the president’s disposal. 

The president then made answer to the letter 
which had been sent him by the delegates of the va- 



rious towns of Peru. Addressing it to Pizarro, he 
expressed his wonder that a clerigo of such little ac¬ 
count as he was should be forbidden to enter Peru; 
and said that, as Hinojosa and Aldana had demanded, 
on Pizarro’s behalf, to see the orders he had brought 
from his majesty, he now furnished him with copies 
of these documents, which he also sent to the princi¬ 
pal towns. His object was to keep Pizarro still in 
ignorance of what had happened at Panama, and 
to make known throughout Peru intelligence which 
would sow discord between Pizarro and his follow¬ 
ers. 

Hinojosa was very anxious that these missives 
should be sent directly to Pizarro. The president 
was obliged to dissemble with him, and contrive that 
the missives should be sent to the several towns of 
Peru unknown to Hinojosa. Then a public and form¬ 
al act took place, in which a general amnesty was pro¬ 
claimed, and was accepted by Hinojosa, by all the 
other captains, and also by the sailors of the fleet, 
which was now placed publicly under the orders of 
the president. He did every thing in his power to 
gratify the soldiers and sailors, providing them liber¬ 
ally with money and with clothes. 

Great debates now took place as to whether the 
fleet should move on to Peru. Some were for post¬ 
poning the enterprise for a year, but Hinojosa and 
the president were for immediate action. The pres¬ 
ident determined, however, to send on Lorenzo de Al¬ 
dana, with four vessels, in order to secure the town 
of Lima before Pizarro should discover that his fleet 
had come over to the royal cause. Aldana set sail 
for this purpose on the 17th of February, 1547. 

It appears that at this period Pizarro had resolved 
to carry his rebellion to the uttermost limits, and to 
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make himself king.* Intelligence, however, reached 
him, which must soon have lowered his hopes of at¬ 
taining to royal dignity. The fact that Lorenzo de 
Aldana and his squadron did not touch at Tumbez ex¬ 
cited the suspicion of Pizarro’s lieutenant in that city, 
who instantly sent word to Gonzalo of what he sus¬ 
pected. Moreover, the squadron fell in with a vessel 
in which one of Pizarro’s adherents was coming to 
take the government of Truxillo. Aldana gained 
over the principal part of the ship’s company, but 
some found means to escape and to return to Pizarro, 
who must now, therefore, have been fully aware of 
the defection of his captains at Panama. . 

* A letter from Carvajal to Pizarro, dated March 17th, 1547, seems 
to prove this: “ Y esto suplico a vuestra SeGoria, que se hierre por mi 
cabe 9 a: porque para la corona de Key, con que, en tan breves dias, 
emos de coronar a vuestra SeGoria, avra muy gran concurso de gente. 
Y para entonces, yo quieio teusr cargo de adereqarlas, y tenerlas como 
conviene.”— Pernaudez, Hist, del Peru , parte i., lib. ii., cap. 49. 



CHAPTER IH 


PIZARRO PREPARES FOR WAR. — ALDANA ARRIVES AT 
LIMA.—DESERTIONS FROM PIZARRO’s CAMP. 

H IS fleet lost to him, his captains false, the way 
to the capital now thoroughly open to his ene¬ 
mies, Gonzalo Pizarro was aware that a struggle for 
life or death, for infamy or empire, was now inevita¬ 
ble. He lost no time in making preparations. The 
first thing he did was to settle his military appoint¬ 
ments. He named the Auditor Cepeda, of whose ad¬ 
herence he was well assured, his lieutenant and cap¬ 
tain general. He appointed the Licentiate Carvajal 
as general of the cavaliy. Juan de Acosta, with two 
other captains, were to command the arquebusiers. 
Martin de Robles, with two adjutants, were to com¬ 
mand the rest of the infantry. Antonio Altamirano 
was appointed as Pizarro’s principal standard-bearer. 
For his master of the camp there could be no other 
than the practiced soldier, devoted adherent, and wise 
councilor Francisco de Carvajal. It was the custom 
in Spanish armies for this high officer to have no 
company of his own. As soon, therefore, as the oth¬ 
er captains knew of Carvajal’s appointment, they all 
wrote insinuating letters to him, begging him to make 
over to them his men and ammunition. He received 
their messengers courteously, read each letter one by 
one, put them carefully one upon another, laying them 
upon a table. Then, in the presence of many of his 
soldiers, he took all the letters up, and holding them 
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as if they were a tambour, and pretending to play 
upon them with his fingers, sang a well-known song— 

“Para mi me los querria, 

Madre mia, 

Para mi me los querria.”* 

He then took paper and ink, and wrote a letter to Pi- 
zarro, saying that his soldiers were formed after his 
fashion, and that they would be veiy reluctant to serve 
another captain, or follow any banner but his; where¬ 
fore he prayed Pizarro to allow him to retain his com¬ 
pany; and Pizarro, wisely putting aside the usual prac¬ 
tice, complied with Carvajal’s request. Carvajal was 
at this time at some distance from Lima. 

During his absence Pizarro had taken a step which 
proved very injurious. It is not given to every com¬ 
mander to imitate a Cortez. But Pizarro made the 
attempt, for he burnt or sank every vessel that lie had 
in the port of Lima. His object in this rash step was 
to prevent his followers from deserting to Lorenzo de 
Aldana. When Carvajal entered Lima he expressed 
strong disapproval of this act, saying that he could 
have put himself in these vessels with a great com¬ 
pany of arquebusiers, and would have encountered 
Lorenzo de Aldana, whose men, as there was every 
reason to think, would arrive sick and sea-worn, and 
whose powder would probably be damp. Pizarro’s 
chief councilors, however, maintained that what had 
been done had been well done; and they sought to 
persuade their chief that Carvajal would have passed 
over to the enemy with the ships. But Pizarro, who 
was of a generous nature, did not cease to confide in 
his master of the camp, committing all the arrange¬ 
ments for the war to him. 

Orders were given to Pizarro’s lieutenants at Cusco, 

* Fernandez, IJist. del Peru, parte i., lib. ii.,cap. 54. 
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at La Plata, and at Arequipa, to join their master with 
whatever men and ammunition they possessed. 

A general review was held, when it appeared that 
there were nine hundred soldiers at Lima, all in the 
highest state of warlike equipment, and richly clad in 
silk, brocade, and gold. In. such a review the Indians 
were not reckoned, though they may have amounted 
to thousands. 

The pedantic Cepeda insisted upon having a junta 
formed of all the letrados at Lima. Before them he 
instituted a formal suit against the President Gasca 
and his adherents. In such an assemblage the audi¬ 
tor was sure to be successful, and futile sentences of 
condemnation were duly pronounced. The president 
was condemned v o have his head cut off; Lorenzo de 
Aldana and Pedro de Hinojosa were condemned to 
be drawn and quartered. The Auditor Cepeda at¬ 
tached his signature to this sentence ;* but when Pi- 
zarro required that the other letrados should sign it, 
they resisted, saying that it would be bad policy as 
regarded these captains, since they might return into 
allegiance to Pizarro, and, as regarded the president, 
they themselves would run the risk of being excom¬ 
municated if they were to pronounce a sentence of 
death upon a man in priest’s orders. These argu- 

* Cepeda is here, and in other places, made to act a veiy violent 
part. It is but just to mention that Illescas, the author of the His- 
toria Pontifical, says that he had in his possession a legal paper -writ¬ 
ten by Cepeda in his defense, which Illescas thought to be completely 
conclusive of Cepeda’s innocence. His plea, I imagine, would be that 
he was not his own master under the tyranny of Gonzalo Pizarro. 
The following is the passage in Illescas: “ Defendiase Cepeda por 

muchas y muy vivas razones.Yo huve en mi poder una 

clegantissima informacion de dereclio que tenia hecha en su defensa, 
quo cierto quien la viere no podra dexar de descargarle, y tenerle por 
leal servidor de su Key y Sefior.”— Illescas, Hist. Pontifical, tom. ii., 
lib. vi., p. 254. Barcelona, 1595. 
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fnents prevailed with Pizarro. Carvajal, as his man¬ 
ner was, mocked at the whole proceedings. “ Senor 
Licentiate,” he said, addressing Cepeda, “ if the other 
letrados sign these sentences, will all these cavaliers 
die instantly ?” Cepeda answered “ No; but that it 
was well that it should be all settled for them when 
they should take them.” Carvajal laughingly replied 
that Cepeda seemed to think that a process of law 
was like a thunderbolt, and carried execution with it. 
As for his part, if he caught these gentlemen, he would 
not give a nail for the sentence or the signatures. 

Among Pizarro’s advisers there was one faithful 
monk, who suggested to the governor that he should 
take quite a different course, and submit himself to 
his sovereign. But Pizarro replied that he might lose 
his soul but that he would be governor.* 

At last the vessels of Lorenzo de Aldana, which 
had suffered much from storms, made their appear¬ 
ance on the coast, fifteen leagues from Lima. Pizar¬ 
ro instantly took a step which showed how apprehen¬ 
sive he was of treachery. He gave notice by his 
heralds that every one should quit the city, for he 
dreaded any communication with the vessels. Great 
was the dismay in Lima. Some of the inhabitants 
went forth and hid themselves in caves; some in 
cane-brakes or in dense forests. Pizarro liimself 
marched out with all his men-at-arms as Aldana’s 
fleet appeared, and pitched his camp at a league’s dis¬ 
tance from the city, between it and the sea. Imme¬ 
diately communications were opened between Alda¬ 
na and Pizarro. On the part of Pizarro, a certain 
inhabitant of Lima, named Juan Pemandez, was sent 

* “Le respondio que el diablo le avia de llevar el anima, o avia de ser 
govemador. ’’— Febnandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 62. 
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to negotiate -with the fleet; on the part of Aldana, a 
captain, named Pena, came as hostage and negotiator 
to the camp of Pizarro. 

Pizarro sought by magnificent offers to bring over 
Pena to his side, but his overtures were indignantly 
rejected. Aldana, on the other hand, was successful 
in corrupting the faith of Pizarro’s messenger; and 
when the hostages were exchanged, Fernandez told 
Pizarro how Aldana had sought to gain him over, 
and had intrusted him with copies of certain proc¬ 
lamations of the president for distribution, which he 
begged to hand to Pizarro. By this statement Pizar¬ 
ro was completely deceived, and the treacherous Fer¬ 
nandez was enabled to circulate other copies of these 
documents so dangerous to Pizarro’s cause. 

And now commenced a series of treacheries almost 
unrivaled in the history of a falling cause, having all 
that ludicrous character which seems to belong to this 
kind of baseness. Many of the principal men fled at 
once. Aldana had taken care to inform them, in let¬ 
ters carried by the crafty Fernandez, where they 
might find small vessels on the shore, in which they 
could join him. One of these men, named Heman 
Bravo de Laguna, was captured and brought to Pi¬ 
zarro. He handed him over to Carvajal to be in¬ 
stantly executed, when a lady, named Donna Inez 
Bravo, a cousin of the prisoner (the wife, moreover, 
of one of those who had succeeded in escaping to the 
enemy), threw herself at Pizarro’s feet, and, with tears 
and clamorous entreaties, prayed for a remission of 
the sentence. At last she succeeded in softening the 
heart of Pizarro, and he made haste to stay the exe¬ 
cution, sending his cap with a medal in it as an un¬ 
doubted token that the message came from him. It 
was but just in time, for Carvajal, who was always 
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prompt when any thing severe was to be done, had 
already ordered out the unfortunate man for execu¬ 
tion. He had the rope round his neck, and was un¬ 
der the fatal tree. Carvajal, however, obeyed Pizar- 
ro’s command, and Heman Bravo de Laguna was set 
free. Aby-stander, named Alonzo de Caceres, was so 
much touched by Pizarro’s generosity that he kissed 
him on the cheek, exclaiming loudly, “ Oh Prince of 
the World, may ill happen to him who shall deny 
thee, even unto death.”* 

In three hours’ time Alonzo de Caceres, Heman 
Bravo de Laguna, and some others, were in full flight 
to the enemy, and they all succeeded in escaping. 

After such defections from the camp, it was close¬ 
ly and severely guarded. But traitors will always 
find the means to fly; and the next great treachery 
which Pizarro had to endure was contrived with sin¬ 
gular ingenuity. There was a certain captain, named 
Martin de Robles, who had been largely trusted by 
Pizarro, but who was now most anxious to go over to 
the other side. He sent word to an old man, named 
Diego Maldonado, commonly called “ the rich,” that 
Pizarro intended to kill him, and had consulted upon 
the matter with his captains; that he, Robles, advised 
Maldonado to conceal himself, and that he could do 
him no greater service than thus informing him of 
what was about to happen. Maldonado gave ready 
credence to this message. He had been one of the 
late viceroy’s partisans; on a previous occasion he had 
suffered torture on account of certain letters of his 
which had been discovered; and his intimate friend, 
the standard-bearer, Antonio Altamirano, had just 
been put to death upon suspicion. 

* “Le bcso en el Carrillo, diciendo a grandes voces: O Principe del 
Mundo! mal aia quien te ncgare, hasta la muerte.”— Gakcilaso de 
i. a Vega, Comentarios Reales del Peru, parte ii.,*lil>. v., cap. 12. 



No sooner, therefore, had Maldonado received the 
message, than, without any attendant, without even 
waiting to saddle a horse, he rushed away from the 
camp, and, though he was sixty-eight years old, walked 
nine miles to some cane-brakes from whence Alda- 
na’s fleet could be seen. There he found an Indian 
who took him to the ships in a raft. 

The next morning, veiy early, Martin de Eobles 
went to Maldonado’s tent to see how his message had 
been taken. Finding that Maldonado had fled, Eo¬ 
bles went immediately to Pizarro, and said to him, 
“My Lord, Diego Maldonado has fled. Your lord- 
ship must see how the army diminishes hour by hour. 
It would be prudent to strike our tents and march at 
once to Arequipa as we have resolved, and your lord- 
ship must not give permission to any one to go to the 
city on the pretext of providing necessaries, for by 
such devices they will all contrive to fly; and in or¬ 
der that my company may not ask for this permis¬ 
sion, but may afford an example to the rest, I should 
like to go to the city, if your lordship sees fit, with 
some of my men in whom I can most confide, in or¬ 
der that in my presence they may provide what js 
necessary for them, without my losing sight of them. 
On the way I think of going to the Dominican con¬ 
vent, where, according to report, Maldonado lies hid, 
and I will take him out and bring him to your lord- 
ship, that you may order him to be publicly punished, 
and that from this day forward no one may dare to 
fly from the camp.” 

Pizarro at once assented. Martin de Eobles had 
been engaged in the capture of the viceroy, Blasco 
Nunez Yela, and was deeply implicated with Pizarro 
in all the late deplorable transactions in Peru. Prob¬ 
ably not a thought of suspicion arose in Pizarro’s 
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mind. Martin de Robles went from bis presence, 
and the first tiling he did was to seize upon the horses 
which Maldonado had left behind, treating them as 
the confiscated goods of a traitor. He then sum¬ 
moned to him the companions whom he could most 
rely upon, about thirty in number, put them upon his 
own and upon Maldonado’s horses, and took the road 
to Lima. He did not stay a moment in that city; 
and declaring publicly that he was going to seek the 
president, and that Gonzalo Pizarro was a tyrant, he 
set off for Truxillo. 

Nothing now was left for Pizarro but to adopt the 
course which the traitor Robles had suggested. But 
this was not done before some of the most important 
men in the camp, such as Gabriel de Rojas and the 
Licentiate Carvajal, with many others, had succeeded 
in escaping. Pizarro did not attempt to pursue them, 
as he could not venture to trust any one out of his 
presence. In fact, the camp was in such a state of 
fear and ferment that men did not dare to look at 
one another,* as each man saw treachery in the oth¬ 
er’s eyes. The master of the camp, Francisco Carva¬ 
jal, contented himself with prophesying evil to most of 
the traitors that had fled, and singing an old ballad, 

“Estos mis cabellicos, madre, 

Dos a dos me los lleva el ayre."t 

However, like a good soldier, he carefully collected 
all the arquebuses which the traitors had left behind. 
The followers of Pizarro had fled in such numbers, 
that after he had commenced his march to Arequipa, 
and had proceeded sixty leagues from Lima, he found 
that he had only two hundred followers left to him. 

* “ No se osavan mirar los unos a los otros.” 

f These my hairs, mother, 

Two by two the wind carries them away. 
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THE PRESIDENT ENTERS PERU.—PIZARRO DEFEATS THE 
ROYALISTS UNDER CENTENO AT HUARINA. 

A T this juncture of affairs in Peru there were four 
principal centres at which important transac¬ 
tions were taking place. The president, who proba¬ 
bly knew that his success in negotiation must by this 
time have reached Pizarro’s ears, set sail from Pana¬ 
ma on the 10th of April, 1.547. He encountered 
dreadful storms. Many of his company were for re¬ 
turning to Panama, and prosecuting the enterprise the 
next year. They had much to say in favor of their 
views. Experienced captains were ready to declare 
that the troops which had come from Spain, or from 
Nombre de Dios, would be sure to feel the effects of 
the Peruvian climate, whereas Pizarro’s troops were 
hardened and trained men, accustomed to the climate 
and the warfare of Peru. Hinojosa, however, sided 
with the president, and these two were ready to prose¬ 
cute the enterprise with one vessel only. Their strong 
resolve prevailed. The motives which influenced the 
president were of great force and eogency. If he 
did not persevere, and the armada were to return to 
Panama, he would leave unsupported the fleet which 
he had sent on before. What would be still worse, 
he would leave unprotected all those persons who in 
the various towns of Peru might, in obedience to his 
requisitions, have taken up the royal cause, and al¬ 
ready have committed themselves by making some 
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demonstration against the de facto government of 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Having these motives in his mind, 
the president proceeded almost to foolhardiness in his 
determination to sail on. In the midst of a gale he 
would not allow the sails to be furled, although his 
vessel, which was over-freighted, labored heavily in 
the storm, and shipped much water. As long as he 
remained on deck, his orders were obeyed; but when 
he went down into his cabin, at three o’clock in the 
morning, not to sleep, but to secure his papers from 
the water which had made its way into the cabin, the 
mariners took advantage of his absence, and began to 
furl the sails. When he came upon deck again he 
could not make his orders heard for the noise that 
prevailed; and, moreover, the orders were such that 
the sailors were glad to have any excuse for pretend¬ 
ing not to hear them. Just at that moment, however, 
those luminous appearances were seen upon various 
parts of the vessel which the sailors in the Mediter¬ 
ranean think to be a manifestation of Saint Elmo. 
On seeing these lights they knelt down and began to 
pray. There was thus a little silence. The president 
took advantage of this silence to reiterate his orders, 
and this time he was obeyed. He then made a speech, 
in which he explained to the chief men in the vessel 
what Aristotle and Pliny thought about these lumin¬ 
ous appearances—namely, that they were a good sign, 
and indicated that the storm would soon abate; and, 
although it was not a favorable time for the narration 
of fables,* he related the well-known story which the 
ancient poets had invented about these lights—how 
Jupiter had been enamored of the beautiful Leda: 
how from their amours three children had sprung, 
Castor, Pollux, and the fairest of women, Helen: 

* 4 ‘Aunquo el tiempo era incomodo para novelar.” 
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how the two brothers, Castor and Pollux, had been 
great pilots, and by land and sea had accomplished 
notable enterprises: how, when they died, Jupiter 
had placed them in the heavens; and their constel¬ 



lation was that which is called the Twins. Having 
been pilots when they lived in this world, upon their 
translation to the skies it became their great concern 
to console mariners in peril. And thus, when sev- 
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eral luminous appearances were seen together, these 
lights were, in many parts of the world, called Castor 
and Pollux. As they had been loving brothers, so 
these lights were a sign of peace and concord. If, 
however, one light only were seen, it wa^ the sign of 
Helen, and the storm would increase instead of abate, 
for had she not been the cause of abundant discord 
when she dwelt upon the earth ? The president took 
care to add that all these things were an allegory,but 
that the conclusion was that the sign which they had 
just beheld was a favorable one. Thus he comforted 
the mariners, and persuaded them not to slacken sail. 

The armada made its way to Gorgona, Tumbez, 
and Truxillo; thence the president, with Ills army, 
marched to the valley of Xauxa. 

Another centre of action was that which Aldana 
occupied with his fleet, being ready to enter Lima as 
soon as Pizarro should be far away. 

Then there were Pizarro and his faithful Carvajal, 
moving with what forces were left to them toward 
the southwest, strong in desperation, and resolved to 
force their way into Chili, or across the Andes, if no 
other means of safety remained for them. 

Lastly, there was a celebrated captain of those times, 
named Diego Centeno, whose proceedings, although 
they had already great influence on Pizarro’s fortunes, 
have not been more than briefly alluded to, for fear 
of complicating the narrative. 

Centeno had been one of the few who had remain¬ 
ed faithful to the viceroy and the royal cause, and 
who, after being defeated by Carvajal, had taken ref¬ 
uge in a cave, where he remained for a whole year. 
It was now the time for him to emerge. A small 
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band of faithful men gathered round him, and he re¬ 
solved upon the daring exploit of attempting to sur¬ 
prise Cusco, which was held by a lieutenant of Pizar- 
ro’s, named Antonio de Robles, who had under his 
command a considerable body of men. Before mak¬ 
ing his attempt, Centeno contrived to communicate 
his intention to many of the inhabitants of Cusco, 
and found them not averse to favor his assault. He 
accordingly commenced his march to Cusco, and ap¬ 
proached that city about four hours before daybreak 
on a clear moonlight night, being the . eve of Corpus 
Christi. Centeno and his principal men dismounted, 
and, kneeling, offered up their prayers, commending 
themselves to God and to the Yirgin Mary, taking 
her for their advocate.* They then commenced their 
difficult attempt. In an account that was sent to 
Spain of Centeno’s proceedings, it is stated that the 
Object of dismounting was to render the enterprise a 
desperate one, leaving no alternative but victory or 
death. But one who was almost an eye-witness, who 
at least was in Cusco a few days afterward, says that 
the horses were wanted for a stratagem of war, which 
had signal success. When they came near the town 
they hung lighted matches from the saddle-bows and 
from other parts of the harness of the horses, and 
made the Indians drive these animals into the prin¬ 
cipal street, which was called the Street of the Sun, 
and which led straight to the great square, where Pi- 
zarro’s lieutenant had placed his men, expecting the 

* “ Quatro horas antes que amauesfiesse, con una luna bien clara, 
vfspera de Corpus Christi, se apearon de sus caballos d les quitaron los 
frenos d los dexaron alii, porque ninguno tuviesse respecto mas de d 
vender d morir, d se hincaron de rodillas d hicieron su ora<;ion, en- 
comendandose a Dios e a su gloriosa Madre; e tomdndola por abo- 
gada comen^aron a caminar.”— Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. xlix., 
cap. 14. 
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assault. The horses plunged in, with the Indians aft¬ 
er them, making a fearful noise and creating much 
confusion. Meanwhile Diego Centeno and his men 
entered the town in another direction, and shouting 
“ Caesar, Caesar,” rushed into the great square, dis¬ 
charged the few guns they had with them, attacked 
Pizarro’s men vigorously, and, almost at a blow, suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the victory. The only person seri¬ 
ously hurt was the commander, Centeno, and he re¬ 
ceived his wound from a very corpulent peaceable 
citizen of Cusco, who was repeating his prayers at the 
moment when Centeno and his men were entering 
the town. Hearing the alarm, he put liis Breviary 
under his vest, girt on his sword, took a pike in his 
hand, and sallied forth to the square, where the first 
person he met was Centeno, whom he pierced more 
than once with the pike, but did not wound him fa¬ 
tally, as the weapon was of a very ancient character, 
made at the end like a fleur-de-lis, a weapon befitting 
such a peaceful man. Centeno’s page fired upon this 
citizen, but the bullet only penetrated a certain dis¬ 
tance into the Breviary, and so the good man -was 
saved. This was the great adventure of thd night, 
and thus was Cusco taken for the royal cause. Many 
of Pizarro’s followers placed themselves under Cen¬ 
teno’s bamier; and that commander, finding himself 
at the head of a considerable force, resolved to bar 
the way and prevent Pizarro’s escape into Chili. 

On hearing of Centeno’s outbreak, Pizarro, before 
he marched from Lima, had sent Juan de Acosta witli 
three hundred men to counteract the movements of 
Centeno. Juan de Acosta rejoined Pizarro at Are- 
quipa. Before, however, venturing to attack Cente¬ 
no, Pizarro made the greatest efforts to gain that 
commander over to his side. He suggested that they 
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should unite their forces, resist the president, and di¬ 
vide the country between them. Centeno declined 
these overtures, and remained faithful to the royal 
cause. Desertions still continued to take place from 
Pizarro’s camp. The army, however, moved on to 
Huarina. Before giving battle to Centeno, Pizarro 
sent one of his chaplains, bearing a cross in his hand, 
to demand of Centeno that he should allow free pas¬ 
sage to Pizarro and his troops; adding, that if this re¬ 
quest were not granted, all the loss and the slaughter 
that might ensue would be upon Centeno’s head. 
This messenger was treated as a spy, and was imme¬ 
diately conveyed to the tent of the Bishop of Cusco, 
Juan Solano, who was in Centeno’s camp. Indirect¬ 
ly, however, the sending of the message did great 
service to Pizarro, for, being construed as a sign of 
weakness on his part, it emboldened the other side to 
recklessness. 

It may be remembered how carefully Francisco de 
Carvajal, the master of the camp, had collected the 
fire-arms of the- deserters. He was enabled, there¬ 
fore, to furnish each of his arquebusiers with three or 
four arquebuses. As they could not attack, carrying 
three or four weapons, the main hope of Carvajal 
was that the enemy should attack him. He had ad¬ 
dressed a discourse to his men which was singularly 
characteristic. Carvajal was not the person to talk 
of heroism, or glory, or even of duty. But no man 
was more skillful in teaching his soldiers how to 
manage their fire. “Look you,gentlemen,”-he said, 
“ the ball which passes too high, although it be but 
two fingers above the enemy, is entirely lost, while 
that which goes too low drives up against him all 
that it carries with it. Besides, if you hit your ene¬ 
my in the thighs or legs, he will fall, which is all we 
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want; whereas, if you hit him in the arms or in the 
body, if it be not a mortal wound, he remains on 
foot.” In a word, he ordered them to fire low, and 
he also insisted that they should not discharge their 
arquebuses until the enemy had approached within 
one hundred paces. 

It was particularly unfortunate for the royal cause 
that Centeno was at this juncture very ill of a calen¬ 
ture, and obliged to be carried about in a litter. The 
whole burden of command fell upon his master of the 
camp. His troops advanced upon Pizarro’s men con¬ 
fident of victory. The crafty Carvajal caused some 
of his arquebusiers to fire off their guns when the en¬ 
emy were at a considerable distance. This tempted 
them onward: they commenced firing all their guns. 
Again, a second time, they gave a general volley, but 
it was at a distance of three hundred paces. Hone 
of Carvajal’s men fell. It "was only when the enemy 
approached to within one hundred paces that they re¬ 
turned the fire. It had a fatal effect: they poured in 
another volley, using their spare arquebuses, and the 
enemy gave way at once, and fled. 

Centeno’s cavalry made a gallant effort to retrieve 
the day, and with such effect that they had almost 
captured Pizarro himself. But, being unsupported 
by their infantry, they were obliged to retreat, and, 
after one of the bloodiest battles that had taken place 
in South America, the fortune of the day remained 
wholly with Pizarro. 

Diego-Centeno, seeing the defeat of his forces, bade 
his bearers carry him out to die in the enemy’s ranks. 
But they put him on a horse and hurried him off 
the field. Finally, he reached the president’s camp, 
where he was well received as a most faithful though 
unfortunate servant of his majesty. The battle of 
Huarina took place on the 20th of October, 1547. 



CHAPTER Y. 


PIZARRO OCCUPIES THE CITY OP CUSCO.—THE REBELS 
. AND THE ROYALISTS PREPARE FOE BATTLE. 

T HIS great victory gained by Pizarro was well fol¬ 
lowed up. Carvajal lost not a moment in organ¬ 
izing a rapid pursuit of the enemy. But Pizarro’s 
army must have been deficient in cavalry, for many 
of Centeno’s principal men escaped. Forty, however, 
were captured by a party of Carvajal’s arquebusiers. 
Among these prisoners wa3 a man of much repute, 
named Miguel Cornejo, who was well known to the 
master of the camp. 

When Carvajal first came to Peru, there were no 
inns for travelers throughout the country. Arriving 
at Cusco, he had taken up his place patiently in a 
comer of the great square, with his wife and family, 
and had remained there for three hours, no man tak¬ 
ing any notice of him. As Miguel Cornejo, however, 
was going to the Cathedral, he saw Carvajal standing 
in this comer, went up to him, heard his stoiy, invited 
him home, and treated him and his family hospitably, 
until the Marquis Pizarro gave Carvajal a rejpartimi- 
ento of Iudians. Carvajal was one of those whom 
Mendoza, the Viceroy of Mexico, had sent to assist 
the Marquis Pizarro when he was in great straits on 
account of the rebellion of Manco Inca. 

When Carvajal discovered that his former host was 
among his prisoners, he took him apart and said to 
him, “ Senor Miguel Cornejo, your honor thinks me 
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an ungrateful man, and that I am unmindful of wliat 
you did for me when you saw me in the great square, 
■with my wife and family, not knowing where to go. 
But the benefits which I then received from you are 
never to be forgotten. Now know how much I have 
ever remembered them, and remember them still, 
when I tell you thfft I have had certain knowledge 
that Diego Centeno hid himself in a cave on your es¬ 
tate, and was supplied with provisions by your In¬ 
dians ; all which I kept to myself, in order not to bring 
upon you the enmity of the general. Since then, for 
your honor’s sake, I have respected so great an enemy 
as Diego Centeno, how much more would I respect 
your person, your friends, and the city in which you 
dwell. Wherefore I give you liberty, and, for your 
sake, exempt your companions from all punishment. 
Go to your house; look to your safety with all quiet 
and content; and do what you can to pacify the city.” 
Such was the substance of the speech which Carvajal 
addressed to Cornejo, and then .dismissed him. 

There is a story, entirely false, of Carvajal’s having 
gone about the field of battle, accompanied by two 
negroes, armed with clubs, to dispatch the wounded. 
There is also another story that he had boasted of 
having killed a hundred men in battle. What he 
meant was, that his good disposition of the arquebus- 
iers had had this effect. But his enemies represented 
liim as a monster, and, occasionally, his acts justified 
their sayings of him. On this occasion, though he 
was exceedingly kind to the wounded, and was guilty 
of no cruelty in reference to the battle, he persisted 
in hanging from her own window a lady who had ut¬ 
tered injurious sayings against Pizarro. He was also 
very bitter against the Bishop of Cusco, who, he said, 
instead of going to battle with Centeno’s army, ought 
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to have been in his cathedral, praying that peace 
might be restored among the Christians. There is 
no doubt that he would have hanged the bishop, could 
he have caught him. 

Carvajal’s chief attention was given, not to perse¬ 
cuting his vanquished enemies, but to providing ev¬ 
ery kind of warlike munition, especially arquebuses, 
which arm he especially admired, saying that it was 
not in vain that the Gentiles had assigned to their god 
Jupiter a weapon that could injure at a distance as 
well as close at hand. 

Carvajal was well aware that the great contest had 
yet to come; and, at all hours of the day and night, 
lie might be seen doing his own work and that of 
other commanders. He even carried his hat in his 
hand, so that he might be excused the ceremony of 
kissing hands to the parties of soldiers whom he met 
as he was going to and fro. A common proverb was 
ever on his lips, “ Do not put off until to-morrow that 
which you can possibly do to-day;” and if asked 
when he found time to eat and to sleep, he answered, 
“ To those who are willing to work there is time and 
to spare for all things.”* 

Meanwhile Gonzalo Pizarro was approaching Cusco 
by slow journeys, being encumbered with his wound¬ 
ed men. During this tedious march the Licentiate 
Cepeda urged Pizarro to enter into negotiation with 
the president. But Pizarro declined to do so, assert¬ 
ing that it would be a sign of weakness, and would 
discourage the friends whom he had in Gasca’s camp. 
At last Pizarro entered Cusco, under triumphal arch¬ 
es, with ringing of bells, the joyful notes of military 
music, and loud acclamations from the Indians, who 
accounted him as an Inca. 

* “ Alos quo quieren trabajar, para todo les sobra tiempo.” 
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The news of the battle of Huarina was not long in 
reaching the Royalists’ camp. The president felt the 
defeat deeply, but dissembled all he felt. It is said 
that when he heard how considerable an army Cente¬ 
no had collected, he had been anxious to diminish the 
number of his own followers. This showed the fore¬ 
casting sagacity of the president, who knew well that 
each adherent would have hereafter to be gratified, 
and would probably become a disappointed man and 
somewhat of an enemy. The president had mani¬ 
fested a similar wisdom before. Having written to 
the Viceroy of Mexico and other governors for aid, 
the moment he felt himself strong enough to do with¬ 
out it, he had dispatched messengers to them, coun¬ 
termanding his former orders. He now, perhaps, re¬ 
gretted that he had taken these steps. 

It is said that, on receiving the news of Centeno’s 
defeat, the president hesitated as to whether he should 
proceed farther.* This may be doubted; but, at any 
rate, he recommenced and increased his preparations 
for war. He sent for all the artillery that remained 
at Lima; and he took care to encourage and protect 
the caciques who were friendly to him. Tliis is al¬ 
most the first time that the Indians have been men¬ 
tioned in this contest, though, no doubt, they bore a 
great part of the burden, and suffered much of the 
slaughter. The reason for protecting the caciques 
was, as the chief historian of Gasca’s proceedings 
points out, that whoever had the caciques on his side 
gained thereby intelligence, Indian follower’s, and 
provisions. - !- 

* “Ex quo non mediocri dolore affectus, aliquandiu hccsitavit an 
ulterins procederet.”— Benzoni ,JJist. Nov. Orb., lib. iii. 

t “ Que todos fuessen & Guaylas, & dar calor y animar a los Indios, 
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When all his preparations were made, the president 
quitted the valley of Xauxa and moved to Andagoy¬ 
las, where the defeated Centeno, with sixty horsemen, 
met him. 



para que no acudicssen ii Pisano, y le al<;assen los mantenimientos. 
Y assimismo, para que deffendiessen que los de Pi 9 arro no llevassen 
los Caciques: y que ellos los recogiessen & Guaylas. Por razon, que 
quien tiene los Caciques, tiene los avisos, y los Indios, y los manteni- 
mientos."— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 82. 
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The greatest addition to his strength, however, 
which the president received at this time was from 
the arrival at his camp of Pedro de Valdivia, the con¬ 
queror of Chili. This commander was esteemed one 
of the best soldiers in the New World. He was a 
worthy opponent to Francisco de Carvajal. 

In honor of such welcome arrivals, and also to com¬ 
fort Centeno, a great tournament was held. It was 
now winter, and the rains had set in. The Royalists, 
therefore, were obliged to remain at Andagoylas for 
three months. A large part of the army fell ill, but 
the president was indefatigable in succoring the sick. 

When the rainy season had passed, the president 
moved on to Aban§ay, where he arrived on the 18th 
of March, 1548, and prepared to pass the Apurimac 
by means of rope bridges. The passing of this river 
was a most difficult feat. The extent of the diffi¬ 
culty appears from the president’s own dispatches; 
and it is clear that he expected to meet with much 
greater opposition than he encountered. In order to 
distract the enemy’s attention, he made preparations 
for crossing the river at four different places, and 
then suddenly chose the passage at Cotabamba, where, 
however, a few of Pizarro’s followers (not more than 
three of them being Spaniards) contrived in one night 
to do much miscliief to the bridge, when partially 
constructed. If Gonzalo Pizarro had made himself 
strong in the confines of the Apurimac, the president 
might easily have been repulsed, if not defeated. At 
one time he must have been in a state of the utmost 
alarm,* for a part of his army had passed the river 

* “No poca pena me did por el peligro que parecia que corrian el 
general y los que con ellos estnvan, no yendose a juntar con ellos mas 
gente, si acaso Gonzalo Pizarro viniesse, con todo su campo sobre 
ellos.”— Gasca, Rehdones, MSS. 
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and were left unsupported, the bridge having given 
way. Moreover, it would have been almost impossi¬ 
ble for Pizarro’s men to have deserted when a river 
lay between the two camps. At the point where the 
president crossed, the banks of the Apurimac were so 
precipitous that the horses were thrown down into 
the water, and left to take their chance of being able 
to swim across. Several of them perished in the 
transit. The danger of the royal army was such that 
no man spared his labors, not even the president or 
the Bishop of Cusco. 

After the president’s army had crossed the Apuri¬ 
mac, Juan de Acosta, at the head of a body of Pizar¬ 
ro’s troops, arrived upon the spot, but was unable to 
check the advance of the royal army. 

While the president was slowly approaching, Pi¬ 
zarro’s most sagacious follower, Francisco de Carva¬ 
jal, was counseling him to retreat. The attempt to 
stop the royal army in its march to Cusco had been 
ill sustained ; but Gonzalo Pizarro, who had scarcely 
ever known defeat, placed his reliance upon another 
great battle, which he was confident would end in a 
signal victory. Carvajal, on the other hand, felt that 
the slightest reverse would be fatal to the side that 
was justly open to the charge of rebellion. lie there¬ 
fore took an opportunity of addressing a long dis- 


These valuable Rclaclones of the President Gnsca to Charles the 
Fifth are to be found in the family papers of the Counts of Cancelada, 
descendants from the house of Gasca. General Don Manuel de la 
Concha, who is married to the Countess of Cancelada, gave permis¬ 
sion for the Itehcioncs to be copied; and Don Pascual de Gayangos, 
well known for his eminent scholarship and for the assistance he has 
rendered to several English and American students of Spanish history, 
has kindly furnished me with copies which have been made under his 
superintendence. 
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course to Pizarro, in which he laid before him his 
view of the manner in which the contest should be 
conducted. “ Your lordship,” he said, “ to obtain a 
victory over your enemies, should go out of this city, 
leaving it dispeopled, the mills broken, the food and 
merchandise carried off, and every thing burned that 
can be consumed. Two thousand men are coming 
against your lordship: one half of them are sailors, 
ship-boys, and such like people. They are half na¬ 
ked, shoeless, hungry. They hope, by occupying Cus¬ 
co, to supply all their deficiencies. When they find 
it deserted and destroyed, they will be dismayed : and 
the president, not being able to support his men, will 
endeavor to get rid of them. 

“ Again, by the course I counsel, your lordship will 
be freed from Centeno’s men, who, as conquered peo¬ 
ple, will never be fast friends. You will have with 
you five hundred men, choice soldiers, upon whom 
you can rely. You will throw out two exploring par¬ 
ties, one to the right and the other to the left of your 
march, whose business it will be, for thirty leagues 
on each side, to bum or destroy all that they can not 
carry off. Your own people will be fed on the fat of 
the land as they go along. 

“ The enemy can not pursue us with a combined 
force of a thousand men. They will have to divide 
their army, and you can then fall upon whichever di¬ 
vision it may please you to attack. If you do not 
wish to fight with them, you can go rejoicingly from 
province to province, keeping up the war, making it 
very brilliant (mui galana), until you wear out the 
enemy and force him to surrender, or to offer you 
advantageous” terms.” 

Pizarro, who was much guided at this time by the 
younger captains in his army, refused to adopt this 
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advice, saying that it would tarnish (literally “ un¬ 
gild”) his former victories, and would annihilate the 
fame and honor which he had already gained. 

“ No,” replied Carvajal, “ adopting such a course is 
not to lose honor, but to add to it, following the ex¬ 
ample of renowned captains dexterous in war, who, 
with great military skill, have diminished the number 
of their enemies, and broken up their ranks without 
the risk of a battle.” 

Carvajal then referred to the battle of Huarina, 
which, he said, God had gained for them; and he 
added, using an unwonted kind of argument for him, 
that it was not right to tempt God, expecting Him to 
perform such miracles on every occasion. Pizarro 
answered in the same strain, urging that since God 
had given him success in so many battles, without 
ever permitting, up to this time, that he should be con¬ 
quered, He would not deny him this last and crown¬ 
ing victory. 

Thus ended the conference; and such was the 
counsel of Francisco de Carvajal, “ a man never suf¬ 
ficiently understood, either by his friends or by his 
enemies.” Gaecilaso de la Vega, after describing 
Carvajal in the foregoing terms, adds that the mas¬ 
ter of the camp had lost influence with Pizarro ever 
since that day when he put the letters of the pres¬ 
ident on his head, and said, in his humorous man¬ 
ner, that they were veiy good bulls—a remark which 
Pizarro had considered to be very like treason to his 
cause. "With regard to the point at issue between Pi¬ 
zarro and his lieutenant, it may here be noticed that 
the choice of the fields of battle in the course of these 
civil wars in Peru seems to have been singularly in¬ 
felicitous. In no case does any commander avail 
himself of the advantage of fighting in or near a 
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town. The battles of Salinas, Chupas, and Huarina 
are instances of this neglect; and Gonzalo Pizarro 
was now about to give another example of the temer¬ 
ity of coming ont to meet an enemy, and abandoning 
a position strong by nature and by art. It seems al¬ 
most inconceivable that such a fortress as that of 
Cusco, which to this day affords strong lines of de¬ 
fense, should have been thought useless in those times 
in which it could only have been partially destroyed. 
Pizarro had a large force of arquebusiers, but only a 
small body of cavalry. In such circumstances it ap¬ 
pears as if it would have been the most natural course 
for him to have made himself strong in the city or 
the fortress of Cusco. But such a plan is never even 
mentioned; nor, in any of the foregoing instances, is 
a remark made by the writers of that age as to the 
folly, if it were so, of abandoning good defenses, and 
risking every thing upon a battle in the open field. 

It was soon after the ill success which Pizarro had 
met with in attempting to check the advance of the 
president’s army, especially in the passage of the 
River Apurimac, that Pizarro came to the conclusion 
of going out to meet the president in battle. He ac¬ 
cordingly issued a proclamation that on a certain day 
all his men should be ready to march to Sacsahuana, 
four leagues from Cusco. Pizarro did this without 
consulting his master of the camp. Carvajal was 
greatly vexed, and went to remonstrate with Pizarro. 
“ It is in no manner fit,” he said, “ that your lordship 
should go out to receive the enemy, which is merely 
lightening so much of his labor. I entreat your lord- 
ship to believe me, and to trust somewhat to me.” 
Pizarro replied that, in occupying Sacsahuana, he 
should have a position so admirable for giving battle 
that the enemy could not attack him except in front; 
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and tliat, by means of his artillery, without coming 
hand to hand, he hoped to disperse them. “ My lord,” 
said Carvajal, “there are many of these strong posi¬ 
tions at every turn in this country, and I know where 



to cl oose one, if your lordship would allow me, which 
would assure us the victory. 

“What I cciit/'id is, that,instead of marching out 
these four leagues a eive your enemy, your lord- 




ship should fall hack to a position named Orcos, five 
leagues from Cusco, on the other side; and your lord- 
ship will see the confusion and trouble which this re¬ 
treat of five leagues will cause the enemy; and when 
you have seen that, you can decide whether it is bet¬ 
ter to give him battle or to continue your retreat.” 
Carvajal then reminded Pizarro that the astrologers 
had pronounced that this was the year of his life in 
which he would run the greatest risk of losing it; and 
they had added that if he escaped that danger, he 
would live many other years in great felicity. “ Be¬ 
sides,” he urged, “ what is the necessity for giving 
battle now, when we can go delighting ourselves from 
land to land, to the grief and cost of our enemies—at 
least until this astrological year has passed.” It may 
he much doubted whether the shrewd old man cared 
any thing about astrologers or their predictions; but 
it was his final opportunity for endeavoring to per¬ 
suade Pizarro to listen to good counsel. 

Pizarro replied in few words that it did not be¬ 
come his honorable reputation to retreat, little or 
much, far or near; but that he must follow his for¬ 
tunes, and abide by that which he had determined— 
which was, to await the enemy at Sacsahuana, and 
give battle to him there, wthout regarding the moon 
or the stars. 

Meanwhile the president pursued his painful way, 
so encumbered with baggage, artillery, and provisions 
that he could not advance more than a league a day, 
which served to show how wise was the counsel which 
Carvajal had offered to his chief. 

Pizarro hastened his departure from Cusco to Sacsa¬ 
huana, this step being highly approved by the younger 
captains, and as much disapproved by the more ex- 
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perienced, who looked upon Carvajal as an oracle in 
military matters. They could not but reflect that it 
was a circumstance pregnant with danger that a con¬ 
siderable portion of their force consisted of Centeno’s 
men, who had been so recently conquered that many 
of them still wore the bandages upon wounds inflicted 
by those who now marched side by side with them. 

It was about the end of March, 1548, that Pizarro 
and his army moved out from Cusco, and in two days’ 
time reached the plain of Sacsahuana. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


THE BATTLE OP SACSAHUANA.—GONZALO PIZAERO AND 
CASVAJAL ARE DEFEATED. 

T HE position that Pizarro had determined to oc¬ 
cupy at Sacsahuana was indeed a strong one. It 
lay in a comer of the valley where a river came close 
up to the foot of a sierra, so that they joined, as it 
were, in a point. There were some very deep ra¬ 
vines between the river and the sierra. In the rear 
of these ravines, and at some distance from them, Pi¬ 
zarro caused the tents for his soldieiy to be pitched, 
in order that he might leave quite free a plain that 
lay between the ravines and the sierra, on which he 
intended to form his cavalry. Three days after Pi¬ 
zarro had taken up his position, the president and his 
army arrived upon the sierra, and afterward descend¬ 
ed into the plain. Some skirmishes of no moment 
took place; but, for the most part, the armies gazed 
at each other without coming into action, the chief 
care of Pizarro’s captains being lest any of their men 
should escape and pass over to the president. Al¬ 
ready Carvajal’s advice was fully justified. The ar¬ 
mies were not ill matched. Pizarro’s men were few¬ 
er, but they were not fatigued by a long and difficult 
march. Their position was excellent; and they were 
accompanied by large numbers of Indians, for the 
natives were greatly attached to Gonzalo Pizarro, and 
reverenced him as one of the original conquerors and 
as a child of the Sun. 
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There was discussion on the president’s side wheth¬ 
er they should give battle or not. But, as they were 
greatly deficient in provisions, in wood, and even in 
water, it was decided that they could not delay, and 
the day after that on which the council had been held 
was fixed for the battle. 

Pizarro sent two priests, one after the other, to re¬ 
quire the president to declare whether he possessed 
any instruction from the Emperor to the effect that 
Pizarro should lay down the government. If he 
could produce the original of any such document, 
he, Pizarro, was ready to yield obedience to it, to lay 
down his office, and to quit the country; but if not, 
he stated that he would offer battle, and the conse¬ 
quences must be laid to the president’s charge, and 
not to his. The president seized these priests, con¬ 
sidering them as spies. He sent, however, an answer 
to Pizarro, stating that if he surrendered he would 
pardon him and all his followers; pointing out what 
honor Pizarro would gain in having caused the Em¬ 
peror to revoke the new laws, if at the same time he 
should remain a faithful servant of his majesty, and 
also what obligation they would all be under to him 
if he yielded himself without a battle, some for their 
pardon, others for their estates being secured to them, 
others for the preservation of their lives. But to rea¬ 
son in tills way with Pizarro was, as Gakcilaso ob¬ 
serves, like preaching in the desert, so determined was 
he to risk his fate upon a great encounter. 

The night before the battle, Juan de Acosta re¬ 
solved to surprise the president’s camp. He took 
four hundred arquebusiers with him, and might have 
caused a great reverse to the Royalists, when he sud¬ 
denly discovered that one of his men, a soldier of 
Centeno’s, was missing. Acosta, rightly conjecturing 
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that the man had gone over to the enemy and was 
awakening them, desisted from the enterprise. The 
president kept his men under arms all that night; 
and so severe was the cold, that the lances dropped 
from their stiffened hands. Pizarro gave himself lit¬ 
tle concern at the failure of Acosta’s design. His 
wish was for a decisive battle in the field, and not for 
skirmishes or nocturnal surprises. “ Juan,” he said 
to Acosta, “ since we have the victory in our hands, 
do not let us risk it.” Perhaps no man ever fails 
greatly until misled by large and continuous success. 
Pizarro, by no means an inferior man, was blinded by 
the bright reflection of his former triumphs. 

On the morning of the 9th of April, 1548, the com¬ 
manders of both armies made ready for battle. They 
brought their artillery into position, and threw out 
their companies of arquebusiers. To the Licentiate 
Cepeda was intrusted the arranging of the army on 
Pizarro’s side. The arrangements on the president’s 
side must have been skillful, for Carvajal remarked 
“that either Pedro deYaldivia or the devil was in 
the opposite camp.” Men’s hearts now beat with ex¬ 
pectation, and the young captains of Pizarro might 
soon have the opportunity, which they had longed for, 
of distinguishing themselves, and winning another 
battle such as that of Huarina. Suddenly, at this 
moment, Garcilaso de la Yega, the father of the his¬ 
torian, seemed to have missed his lance, for he ran 
down toward the river calling loudly after the Indian 
who had charge of the lance. When partially con¬ 
cealed from observation by a ravine, Garcilaso quick¬ 
ened his pace, dashed through a marshy piece of 
ground that divided the armies, ascended another 
ravine, and then, in the presence of both armies, made 
his way to the president, who welcomed the deserter 
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warmly. This must have been a sad sight for Pizar- 
ro; but sadder sights for him were yet to come. The 
Licentiate Cepeda, whose arrangements for battle 
must have afforded some amusement to the critical 
eyes of the accomplished soldier Carvajal, seemed to 
wish to make some change in the disposition of one 
of his squadrons. Accordingly, he moved a little 
way out from the squadron he was arranging, and 
then, suddenly dashing spurs into his horse, made for 
the marsh which Garcilaso had safely passed through. 
His intention was immediately divined. He was fol¬ 
lowed on horseback by a devoted partisan of Pizarro 
named Pedro Martin de San Benito, who rapidly 
gained upon the fugitive. Just as Cepeda reached 
the marsh, Pedro Martin succeeded in wounding with 
his lance the horse, and afterward the horseman. 
They both fell into the marsh; and the treacherous 
Cepeda would have lost his life if he had not imme¬ 
diately been succored by four horsemen of the oppo¬ 
site party, who had been placed-near that spot for 
the purpose of protecting fugitives. Cepeda, having 
floundered out of the marsh, made his way to kiss the 
hands of the president, who, all muddy as the fugi¬ 
tive was, embraced him and kissed him on the cheek, 
considering that, by the flight of one who had hither¬ 
to been so devoted a partisan, Pizarro’s cause was lost. 
The next two persons who took to flight must have 
created some amusement for both camps. They were 
two horsemen* and one of them was a very small man 
on a very small horse, more fit for prancing about in 
the streets of Madrid than for the field of battle. 
The resolute Pedro Martin rushed after them. The 
larger horseman succeeded in pushing through the 
morass; but, finding that his little friend had found¬ 
ered in it, he returned to protect him, and compelled 
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Pedro Martin, the pursuer, to retreat. While this ep¬ 
isode was going on and attracting attention, some of 
Pizarro’s soldiers were stealing off here, and some 
there; and almost every man was thinking how he 
could safely and speedily contrive to desert. Car- 
vajal began to sing 

“ Estos mis cabellos, madre, 

Dos a dos me los Ueva el ayre.”* 

And now came a more serious defection. Thirty ar- 
quebusiers, of those that had been thrown out on the 
right, made as if they were going to attack the enemy 
suddenly; but their simulation of attack was only the 
prelude to a flight that proved successful. These, 
and all the rest of the deserters, advised the presi¬ 
dent’s commanders not to attack, but to remain quiet; 
for very soon, they said, all the rest of Pizarro’s army 
would cross over, and leave him undefended. The 
president consented to this, though he much feared 
that the chief criminal, Pizarro, would thus be en¬ 
abled to escape by flight. But, on Pizarro’s army 
continuing, notwithstanding the desertions, to ad¬ 
vance, the wings of the president’s army, and his 
pickets also, moved forward and discharged their fire- 
arms.f The deserters, however, had not misunder¬ 
stood the intentions of their companions, for imme¬ 
diately a body of Pizarro’s arquebusiers on the left 
moved off in the direction of the president’s camp. 
They marched in good order, and showed that they 
were ready to resist any attempt to follow them. 
Still Carvajal continued to sing 

“Estos mis cabellos, madre, 

Dos & dos me los Ueva cl nyre.” 

* These my hairs, mother, two by two the breeze carries them away, 
t Such is the president’s own account. Garcilaso makes no men¬ 
tion of any movement of the kind. 
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Then the pikemen threw down their pikes, and be¬ 
gan to fly in different directions. This was the de¬ 
cisive point of the battle, if battle it can be called, in 
which only one man was killed on the president’s 
side, and fourteen on Pizarro’s,* chiefly by their own 
companions, such as Pedro Martin and a few other 
stanch men, who endeavored at first to prevent the 
desertion. 

Pizarro, turning toward Juan de Acosta,' said to 
him, “ What shall we do, Brother Juan ?” Acosta re¬ 
plied, “ let us charge upon them, my lord, and die 
like the ancient Komans.” But Pizarro answered, 

It is better to die like Christiansand, having said 
this, he also took his way to the royal camp, accom¬ 
panied by four of his captains. As he was riding to¬ 
ward his enemy’s quarters, he met with Pedro de Yil- 
lavicenzio, the sargento mayor in the president’s army, 
who, seeing him accompanied by several men of dis¬ 
tinction, asked him who he was. Pizarro replied, “I 
am Gonzalo Pizarro, and I give myself up to the Em¬ 
peror.” Saying this, he delivered up to Villavicenzio 
a rapier, for he had thrown his lance after some of 
his flying people. The party then went together to 
the spot where Gasca was stationed. On Pizarro’s 
approach, several of the commanders who stood round 
the president withdrew. It was not pleasant to look 
upon the man whom they had betrayed. 

The president, according to his own account of the 
interview, endeavored to console Pizarro, but at the 
same time represented to him his guilt. He asked 
the prisoner if it appeared to him that he had done 
well in having raised the country against the Emper¬ 
or, made himself governor of it against the will of his 
majesty, and slain in battle his viceroy? 

* The artillery had played on both sides, but evidently at too great 
a range, and with no effect. 
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Pizarro replied that he had not made himself gov¬ 
ernor, but that he had been appointed by the auditors, 
at the request of all the cities of Peru, and in con¬ 
firmation of the grant which his majesty had made to 
the marquis his brother, by which he had allowed him 
to name the governor who should succeed him. He 
said that it was a matter of public notoriety that his 
brother had named him, and it was not much that he 
who had gained the land should be governor of it. 
As to the viceroy, the auditors had commanded him, 
Pizarro, to drive that man out of the kingdom, say¬ 
ing that it was necessary for the peace and quiet of 
the country, and for the service of his majesty, that 
this should be done. He said that he had not slain 
the viceroy; but that the murders and outrages which 
that officer had committed, so utterly without excuse 
or cause, had forced the relations of the murdered 
and injured persons to avenge themselves. “ If,” Pi¬ 
zarro added, “ my messengers had been allowed to 
proceed to the Emperor, and to give an account to 
his majesty of the events that have happened (but 
these messengers are the persons who have sold me, 
and have caused me to be declared a traitor), his maj¬ 
esty would have been convinced that what I have 
done has been good service to him, and would have 
ordered the government accordingly; for all that I 
have done and commanded to be done has been by 
the persuasion and at the demand of the representa¬ 
tives of all the cities of this realm, and with the opin¬ 
ion and by the advice of men learned in the law, who 
have resided in Peru.” 

The president replied that Pizarro had been very 
ungrateful for the benefits which his majesty had 
conferred upon the marquis his brother, by which he 
had enriched all his brothers, who had been poor men 
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formerly, but had been raised by the marquis from 
the dust of the earth. That, as for the discovery of 
Peru, he, Gonzalo PizaiTO, had not had any thing to 
do with it. 

Pizarro replied, “ To discover the land, my brother 
alone sufficed; but to gain it, as we have gained it, 
at our risk and cost, all the four brothers were neces¬ 
sary, and the rest of our relations and friends. The 
reward which his majesty conferred upon my broth¬ 
er was only the title and name of marquis, without 
giving him any estate. If not, tell me what the es¬ 
tate is % And he did not raise us from the dust of 
the earth, for since the Goths entered Spain we have 
been cavaliers and hidalgos of known descent. 'Those 
who are not, his majesty, by offices .and commands, 
can raise from the dust in which they are; and if we 
were poor, that was the cause why we went out into 
the world and gained this empire, and gave it to- his 
majesty, for we could have remained with him, as 
many others have done, who have gained new lands.” 

The president was angered by this bold speech, and 
exclaimed loudly, “ Take him away from here. Take 
him away; for he is as great a tyrant to-day as he 
was yesterday.” Then Diego Centeno took him away, 
having asked from the president that he might be his 
keeper. The other captains of Pizarro who had not 
deserted were also put under arrest, and guarded. 

Francisco de Carvajal had no thought of attacking, 
alone, two armies, or of surrendering himself while 
there was the least chance of escape. He wished to 
prolong his life beyond the eighty-four years which 
he had already attained to. Accordingly, when he 
saw that the contest was all over, he ceased his bal¬ 
lad-singing, and sought what safety he could in flight. 

Vol.IV.-L 
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He rode an old horse, which had been a good one 
in its time, and to this he trusted as his only hope. 
Coming to a rivulet, he rushed down the descent, 
through the water, and up the other bank. But, as 
he was old and corpulent, and as the horse went very 
fast, he could only cling to its mane. In this way 
he swayed over to one side, brought the horse down, 
and they both fell into the brook, the horse falling 
upon Carvajal’s leg, so that he could not rise. There 
some of his own men, who were flying, found him, 
and took him prisoner. They were much delighted 
with their prize, and agreed to convey him, bound, to 
the. president, thinking the presentation of such a pris¬ 
oner would insure the pardon of his captors for their 
own misdoings. 

Francisco de Carvajal was borne along in a sort of 
triumphal procession, for his captors shouted out his 
name as they went along, and many of the president’s 
army came to see a man so famous as Carvajal, and 
to vent their hatred upon him. Their mode of tor¬ 
menting him was by inserting lighted matches be¬ 
tween his armor and his breast. As he was being 
haled along in this ignoble manner, he happened to 
observe Centeno, who had just placed Gonzalo Pizar- 
ro in security in his own tent, and was returning to 
head-quarters. Carvajal, seeing Centeno pass -without 
taking any notice of him, called to him with a loud 
voice, and said, “ Senor Capitan Diego Centeno, does 
your honor take this as a little service that I should 
thus present myself before your honor?” He meant 
that he now gave Centeno an opportunity of triumph¬ 
ing over one who had before so greatly triumphed 
over him. The gracious Centeno, turning his head 
and perceiving who it was that thus addressed him, 
exclaimed that it grieved him much to see Carvajal 
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in such distress. Carvajal replied,“Ibelieve that your 
honor, being a cavalier and a Christian, will act as be¬ 
comes such a man. But let us talk no more about 
this; only just order that these gentlemen should not 
continue to do what they have been doing.” Cente¬ 
no, now perceiving their cruel mode of torturing Car¬ 
vajal (which the soldiers did not desist from, thinking 
that it would rather gratify Centeno), ashamed of such 
barbarity, darted in upon the crowd, dealt about him 
several blows with the flat of his sword, and, rescuing 
Carvajal, gave him in custody to two of his own sol¬ 
diers who accompanied him. As they went along 
they met with Pedro de Valdivia, who, learning that 
their prisoner was Carvajal, begged that he might be 
allowed to bring him before the president. Centeno 
complied with this request, and Valdivia conducted 
Carvajal into Gasca’s presence. Even when there, 
his persecutors were hardly stayed from slaying him 
on the spot. Carvajal himself would have been de¬ 
lighted at such a speedy death, and begged that these, 
his personal enemies, might be allowed to kill him. 
But the president’s authority sufficed to quell the tu¬ 
mult.* 

The president then reproached the prisoner for his 
tyrannies and his cruelties. But Carvajal did not ut¬ 
ter a single syllable in reply. Neither did he humil¬ 
iate himself before the president, but made as if he 
did not hear a word of what was said, or as if the dis¬ 
course had no reference to him. He looked first at 
one side of the tent and then at the other, in a grave, 

* E luego me truxo Valdivia a Fran eo de Carvajal maestre de campo 
de Gonzalo Pizarro, y tan cercado de gentes que del avian sido ofen- 
didos que le querian matar, que apenas le puede defender; el qual 
mostrd que holgara que le mataran alii, d ansi rogava que dexassen a 
aquellos matarle: entregosele en guarda a Villavicencio.— Gasca, Re- 
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were in his presence. The president, seeing what a 
hardened recusant he had to deal with, sent him away 
in Villavicenzio’s custody, and he was carried to Cen¬ 
teno’s quarters, and placed in a tent by himself. 

All these events took place before ten o’clock in 
the morning of the 9th of April; and probably there 
never was an occasion in which a battle was deter¬ 
mined (for we can not use the word fought), and the 
many results of a battle settled, in so brief a time. 
The president sent two captains immediately to Cus¬ 
co to prevent any disturbance from arising in that 
town, and also to seize upon any fugitives who might 
have escaped thither from the field of Sacsahuana. 
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THE CONDEMNATION AND EXECUTION OF GONZALO 
PIZARRO AND CARVAJAL. 

A COUNCIL was summoned by the president to 
try the prisoners. The condemnation of Pizar- 
ro and Carvajal was quickly resolved upon. Pizarro 
was held to be guilty of high treason, and the sentence 
was that he should be beheaded; his houses be pulled 
down; the ground whereon they stood be sown with 
salt; and a stone pillar be set up, commemorating his 
crime and its punishment. Carvajal was to be hanged 
and quartered, and his houses and lands were to be 
treated in the same manner as Pizarro’s. 

Pizarro bore his fate in a dignified manner: he re¬ 
mained alone, walking up and down for hours, very 
pensive.* There has seldom been a greater fall than 
that of this man, who had many fine qualities, and es¬ 
pecially that of mercy. 

"When they notified the sentence to Carvajal, he 
merely said, without any change of countenance, “ It 
is sufficient to kill,”f for he was always an enemy to 
many words. It is said that he inquired how many 
persons had been executed; and when they told him 
not one, he remarked, “Very merciful is the lord pres¬ 
ident ; for, if the victory had been ours, there would 
have fallen on this spot nine hundred men.” Gar- 
celaso de la Vega disbelieves tliis stoiy, and others 

* “Lo gasto en pasearse a solas, mui imaginative." 
t “Basta matar." 
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of a similar nature that were told of Carvajal at this 
juncture. It appears certain, however, that he re¬ 
tained his droll humor, if not his ferocity, to the last. 
A merchant came to see him, demanding payment 
for the goods of which Carvajal’s men had despoiled 
him. Carvajal handed him the empty scabbard of his 
sword. Some young men came to offer him good ad¬ 
vice : they themselves did not happen to bear the best 
of characters, and so he replied to one of them,“I beg 
your honor to take for yourself the same advice which 
fits me so well too, and do me the favor to hand me 
that jug of liquor which those Indians are drinking.” 
To another he replied, “ Your honor has spoken like 
a saint, as indeed you are; and so that saying is true, 
that when youths are great scamps, afterward becom¬ 
ing men, they turn into very worthy and respectable 
persons.” Another man came to him and exclaimed, 
“ I kiss your honor’s hand, my lord master of the 
camp; and, although you wished to hang me upon a 
certain occasion, I come now to see whether I can be 
of any service to you.” Carvajal replied, “ What can 
your honor do for me, that you make this offer with 
such pomp and grandeur? Can you give me life? 
When I thought of hanging you, I could have done 
it; but I did not hang you, because I never put to 
death such a contemptible person as your honor; and 
now, why do you wish to sell me that which you do 
not possess ? You can do nothing for me; go away, 
in God’s name.” 

Carvajal sent for the president’s secretary, and had 
a conference with him. He gave him three emeralds 
of great value. Two of them were for the heirs of 
other people; the third was to be sold, and to be giv¬ 
en for masses to be said for his own soul. The sec¬ 
retary must have been much touched by Carvajal’s 
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noble bearing, for he offered, out of his own estate, to 
advance 10,000 pesos to be given to any one to whom 
Carvajal might wish to make restitution. Upon this, 
Carvajal condescended to offer a justification of his 
conduct. “ Senor,” he said, “ I did not raise this war, 
nor was I the cause of it. On the contrary, in order 
not to engage in it (for I was on the road to Spain), 
I fled many leagues; but, not being able to escape, I 
followed the side which fell to my lot, as any other 
good soldier might have done, and as I did in the 
service of the Emperor, when I was sargento mayor * 
to the Licentiate Vaca de Castro, who had the govern¬ 
ment for his majesty in this country. If there have 
been spoliations on the one si(le and on the other, it 
is inevitable that such things should occur in war. I 
did not rob any body. I took that which was freely 
given to me. And now, at the end of my time, they 
take away from me this and that: I mean to say,this 
which has been given me, and that property which I 
possessed before the war. All which things I remit 
to the infinite mercy of God our Lord, whom I pray, 
considering how merciful he is, to pardon my sins. 
May he guard and prosper your honor, and reward 
you for the generosity which you have shown to me, 
for I esteem the kind offers which you have made as 
such nobleness deserves.” 

So the conversation ended, and the secretary took 
his leave. After midday he sent a confessor to Car¬ 
vajal, who detained the priest in conference until late 
in the evening, so that two or three times the officers 
of justice came to hurry him. Carvajal’s object in 
lengthening out his confession was that lie might not 

* it is always difficult to give the exact modem equivalent for an 
officer’s command in any ancient army. Sargento mayor may be 
translated by lieutenant general. 
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be brought out for execution until daylight had de¬ 
parted, hoping, doubtless, to avoid being baited by the 
rabble, for this is an indignity which even the bravest 
may be glad to escape. At last the execution could 
no longer be delayed, and Carvajal was brought forth, 
and drawn by two mules to the fatal spot in a sort of 
pannier into which he was sewed, so that his head 
only appeared, upon which he humorously remarked, 
“ The infant in a cradle, and the old man in a cra¬ 
dle.”* As he was dragged along, he recited prayers 
in Latin; and two priests who were by his side ex¬ 
horted him to commend his soul to God. “ So I am 
doing,” he said; and afterward he spoke no more. 
He was then hanged and quartered, and the quarters 
were sent to different cities of Peru. 

Thus ended one of the most remarkable soldiers of 
fortune of those times. Like many others, he was car¬ 
ried along by the stream of faction. Had he remain¬ 
ed in Spain and served under a settled government, he 
might have been the founder of a family,and have been 
justly pre-eminent in great European wars. Charles 
the Fifth would have known how to estimate, employ, 
and reward such a man, if he had once had him near 
his pei-son. It is probable that Carvajal’s cruelty 
was not purposeless; but that, in every instance, he 
thought that, upon military principles, the execution 
lie ordered was necessary. Even in that atrocious 
case where he hanged the lady in Cusco, he had 
warned her twice before, and he doubtless felt that 
in the critical circumstances in which his party was 
placed, there was need for swift and extreme punish¬ 
ment when a principal personage, in an important 
town, persevered in uttering the boldest and most in¬ 
jurious sayings against their chief and commander, 
* “Nifio cn cuna, y vicjo cn cunn.” 
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Pizarro. He knew thf Pizarro would be sure to be 
merciful, as was bis w» i, and therefore took the ex¬ 
ecution upon himself. Some explanation of this kind 
is to be looked for when a wise and witty man, who 
has nearly reached the end of life, continues to stain 
his soul by acts of cruelty; and it must be owned 
that, in times of faction, cruelty has, by better men 
than Carvajal, been often supposed to be the only 
sound policy. 

The president’s army had now to witness the exe¬ 
cution of the sentence pronounced upon Gonzalo Pi¬ 
zarro. He also spent the greater part of the day in 
making his confession, until the officers of justice in 
his case, as in that of Carvajal, were impatient to com¬ 
mence their work. When brought out for execution, 
he was placed on a mule. His hands were not tied, 
but, instead, a rope was placed round the neck of the 
mule, and so the law was held to be complied with. 
In his hands he carried an image of u Our Lady,” of 
whom he had always been a most devout worshiper. 
Midway he asked for a crucifix; and having kissed, 
with great affection, the hem of the garment of the 
image, he gave that to a priest, and took the crucifix 
in his hands. With this he ascended the scaffold, and 
then addressed the concourse of spectators in the fol¬ 
lowing words: “ Seiiores, your honors well know that 
my brothers and I gained this kingdom. Many of your 
honors possess repartimientos of Indians which were 
given to you by the marquis, my brother. Many oth¬ 
ers possess repartimientos which were given to you 
by me. Besides, many of you owe me money which 
I have lent you; others have received gifts of money 
from me. I die so poor that even the garments I 
have on belong to the executioner who is to cut off 
L 2 
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my head. I have not the wherewithal to do good 
for my soul. Wherefore I supplicate your honors 
that those who owe me money, out of that whicji they 
owe me, and those who do not owe me money, out of 
their own means, may charitably afford me all the 
masses which they can, to be said for my soul. And 
I hope that God, through the blood and the passion 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, his Son, and through the 
charity spent in masses which your honors may ex¬ 
pend for me, will pity me and pardon my sins. May 
your honors remain with God.” 

He said no more to the crowd, and a sound of lam¬ 
entation rose up from the spectators. Pizarro then 
knelt before the crucifix. The executioner came to 
put a bandage on his eyes, but Pizarro said, “ It is not 
necessary; put it down;” and when he saw the axe, he 
said to the executioner, “ Do your office well, Brother 
Juan.” The executioner promised that he would do 
it well; and as he spoke, lifting aside the large beard 
which Pizarro wore, he struck off the head at a single 
blow, and the body remained for a little time without 
falling. Thus ended Gonzalo Pizarro. They took 
the body to Cusco, and buried it with those of the 
Almagros in the convent of “ Our Lady of Redemp¬ 
tion” in that city. 

Pizarro and Carvajal were executed on the day 
after the battle of Sacsalmana. Other executions 
among Pizarro’s principal commanders followed, and 
the President Gasca now saw himself in the position 
to carry out the Emperor’s commands, and to settle 
the government of Peru. 
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THE PRESIDENT^ ALLOTMENT OF ENCOMIENDAS.—OTHER 
ACTS OF HIS GOVERNMENT.—HIS RETURN TO SPAIN. 

T HE President Gasca had hitherto been most suc¬ 
cessful in his mission. He is reckoned among 
the four or five distinguished men by whose services 
the crown of Spain obtained its dominion over the 
West Indies, Mexico, and a large part of South Amer¬ 
ica. Indeed, he might fairly lay claim to take rank 
after Columbus, Cortez, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, and 
the Marquis Pizarro; for, if the president did not 
discover or conquer a new country, he reconquered 
Peru, and stifled the most formidable rebellion that 
the Spanish crown had yet had to encounter in its 
colonies. 

Stealthily, but with unvarying success, never plant¬ 
ing his foot but upon firm ground, he had advanced 
from Nombre de Dios to Panama, from Panama to 
the south of Peru, always gaining over those whom 
lie met with, avoiding obstacles rather than trampling 
them down, and apprehensively foreseeing and pro¬ 
viding against the difficulties in government which 
were peculiar to the country. 

But now was to arise a difficulty which the most 
dexterous man in the world could hardly be expected 
to o rercome. The president had no longer to per¬ 
suade individual captains to adopt the royal cause, 
nor to insinuate his way through hostile squadrons, 
nor to conquer experienced veterans in arms. But 
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lie had to divide the largest amount of spoil which, 
it is said, any man has ever had to apportion since the 
days of Alexander the Great. The empire of Peru 
and its inhabitants were in this man’s gift, to be par¬ 
celed out in any manner that might seem good to 
him. It is not to be wondered at that he should 
have sought to diminish, or, at least, not to increase 
the number of the royal armies; for the politic 
Gasca was well aware that each soldier who should 
fight for him against the rebels might fight against 
him whenever the critical time should come for di¬ 
viding this immense amount of booty. 

In order fully to appreciate the difficulty which 
the president had before him, it may be well to com¬ 
pare his position with that of some other great di¬ 
vider of spoil, such as William the Conqueror. In 
the Norman Conquest there -were but two distinct 
parties, the conquerors and the conquered. In this 
second Peruvian conquest there were not only the 
original inhabitants who were to be allotted out in 
encomiendas, but there were two rival parties, the 
Royalists and the followers of Pizarro, each of whom 
had great claims upon the president, especially since 
the battle of Sacsahuana had been decided not by 
vigorous fighting, but by unexampled desertion on 
the part of the beaten side. A few chiefs, such as 
Gonzalo Pizarro, Carvajal, and Juan de Acosta, were 
the only persons thoroughly compromised; and the 
president found himself surrounded by a tumultuous 
body of soldiers, each of whom had peculiar services 
to recount and especial gratifications to look for. 
Moreover, the president was but a man of peace, a 
simple priest, and not, like William the Conqueror, 
a chief who was equal, if not superior, in personal 
prowess, to any of his barons. 
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The President sets off for Cusco. 

In a day or two after the battle of Sacsahuana, 
which occurred upon the 9th of April, 1548, the presi¬ 
dent set off for Cusco, which was four leagues from 
the camp; and there he busied himself in giving or¬ 



ders relating to religious matters, and also to the 
teaching and kind treatment of the Indians. He 
committed the chastisement of the rebels to the Li¬ 
centiate Cianga and the Mariscal Alonzo de Alvarado. 
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To the former he gave very large powers, both judi¬ 
cial and executive, over the cities of Cusco, Arequipa, 
Guamanga, and Plata. He then betook himself, ac¬ 
companied by Loaysa, the Bishop of Lima, to a place 
called Guaynarima, twelve leagues from Cusco; and 
there, in comparative solitude, and at least free from 
the incessant importunities which had beset him at 
Cusco, he framed his celebrated Act of Repartition. 
The value of the rents from encomiendas which he 
had to distribute amounted to one million and forty 
thousand pesos. It must be remembered that the 
mines of Potosi had not been long discovered,* or, at 
least, had not long been worked, and that the before- 
named amount in pesos would have been equal at 
that period to the rental of a large part of the moth¬ 
er-country. 

There is a notable adjunct to this repartition made 
by the president, namely, a permission for a tenth 
part of the Indians to be employed in the mines.f 
The Indians appointed for this hard service came un¬ 
der the general name of Mitayos. The permission 
thus granted by the Spanish government contradicted 
the previous legislation on the subject; but doubtless 
the president thought it better to legalize, and thus in 
some measure to restrain, a practice which would be 
sure to be adopted, and which was already in constant 
operation. 

The president’s great labors were at last ended; 
and in the month of August he dispatched his coad¬ 
jutor, Loaysa (who had in the interim been appointed 
Archbishop of Lima), to proclaim at Cusco the con¬ 
tents of this long-hoped-for document, which was to 

* They were discovered in 1545. 

f Pudiendo andar la decima parte de Indios en las minas.— Rela- 
ciones de Gasca, MS. 
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decide tlie amount of possessions that each of these 
hungry conquerors looked forward to as his family 
estate, and on which his future position in the colony, 
and that of his descendants, were to he founded. 

The president himself did not venture to make his 
appearance at Cusco. He feared to hear the inso¬ 
lence of a disappointed soldiery, for he knew the 
world too well to suppose that even if his Act of Ke- 
partition had been an inspired document, and had 
contained within it the essence of the most thought¬ 
ful justice, it could have satisfied the hopes of all 
these turbulent men, each of whom was unaccus¬ 
tomed to consider any man’s claims or interests but 
his own. 

On the 24th of August the Archbishop of Lima 
proclaimed the terms of the repartition; and imme¬ 
diately a furious clamor arose of men so disappointed 
that they almost openly declared their readiness for 
a new revolt. They began to consult about putting 
the Licentiate Cian 9 a and the Archbishop of Lima to 
death. 

One great cause of offense was that 'encomiendas 
had been given to some of the principal followers of 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Moreover, those who would other¬ 
wise have been well satisfied with their own shares 
became dissatisfied when they compared them with 
the shares of others who in their opinion had less 
claim. The archbishop and the Licentiate Cian 9 a 
did what they could to appease the malcontents, and 
for this purpose they did not hesitate to draw upon 
the royal chest, and to bestow great largesses of mon¬ 
ey. This measure, however, being thought to proceed 
from fear, rather increased than diminished the fer¬ 
vor of the discontented. Among the malcontents 
was a man of station, named Francisco Hernandez de 
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Giron. To him liad been assigned the rejyavtimiento 
of Sacsahnana, which had belonged to Pizarro. Oth¬ 
er malcontents gathered round him, as he was a per¬ 
son of popular manners and of known courage. Ci- 
anga forbade any one to quit the town; but Francisco 
Hernandez, whether to avoid being placed at the head 
of a rebellion, or to form one more at his ease, quit¬ 
ted Cusco in order to proceed to Lima. He was, how¬ 
ever, brought back and placed in custody. Finally 
he was sent to Lima, where he was not ill received 
by the president, who intrusted him with the conquest 
of a new territory among the Indians called Chuncos. 
He afterward became a very noted personage. 

As regards the main body of the malcontents, their 
ire continued to smoulder, but did not come to any 
outbreak so long as the president held the supreme 
command in Peru. 

Meanwhile the president, having finished his great 
work of repartition, and having given orders for the 
foundation of a new town half way between Are- 
quipa and Los Charcas, to be called La Paz, in re¬ 
membrance of the pacification of Peru, made his sol¬ 
emn entry into Los Keyes. This was done with ex¬ 
ceeding pomp. The royal seal was placed in a rich 
coffer, which was set upon a white horse covered with 
a cloth of brocade that swept the ground. Both the 
president and the royal seal were under a canopy. 
Lorenzo de Aldana, the corregidor of the town, held 
the bridle of the white horse; Geronimo de Sylva, the 
principal alcalde, led the president’s mule. The other 
officers of the town, and those who held the poles of 
the canopy, wore long crimson robes of state, and 
went along bareheaded. The guard of the town, and 
others who were to celebrate the games and dances, 
were in silk liveries of different colors. The most 
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striking part of the ceremony was a solemn and beau¬ 
tiful dance, in which each dancer represented one of 
the principal towns of Peru. The order in which 
they occur is as follows: Lima, Truxillo, Piura, Quito, 



Guanuco, Guamanga, Arequipa, Cusco, and Los Char- 
cas. Each dancer recited a stanza in honor of the 
town he represented. It is probable that the name 
of Lima now began to prevail over that of Los Reyes, 
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A Second Repartition. 

originally given to the town by its founder, the Mar¬ 
quis Pizarro; for, in the stanza celebrating the town, 
it is named as Lima.* Henceforth it will always be 
called Lima. 

The president, after his entry, labored to bring the 
affairs of the kingdom into good order. He made 
arrangements, as he had done before at Cusco, for the 
teaching and conversion of the Indians. He ordered 
a general inspection of encomiendas to be under¬ 
taken, in order to settle the tribute which the Indians 
should pay to their encomenderos. He gathered a 
large sum of money (a million and a half of Castella¬ 
nos) to carry back with him to the Emperor. And, 
finally, having remained about seventeen months at 
Lima, during which time many encomiendas had be¬ 
come vacant, he prepared a second Act of Keparti- 
tion, which was not to be opened until eight days 
after his departure. He was thus enabled to leave 
every body in hopes of obtaining some gratuity, and, 
for his own part, to escape personal importunity and 
blame. 

Two days before he left Lima there arrived a dis¬ 
patch from Charles the Fifth, in which the Emperor 
ordered that all personal service among the Indians 
should be abolished. But the cautious president, see¬ 
ing that “the state of the country was brittle as 
glass,”f and knowing how ready the Spanish colonists 
were for rebellion, took upon himself to suspend the 
execution of the royal order about personal service. 

* “ Yo soy la ciudad de Lima, 

Qua siempre tuve mas ley, 

Fues fue causa de dar cima 
A cosa de tanta estima 
Y contino por el Key.” 

Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte i., lib. ii., cap. 93. 

' t “Que la tierra estava tan vidriosa.” 
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This he did on the ground that he was going to in¬ 
form his majesty of the state of the country, and 
would learn from the Emperor’s own lips what he 
might determine in this matter. 

The president set sail at the beginning of Febru¬ 
ary, 1550. He narrowly escaped being seized on his 
way to Spain by the brothers Contreras, sons of the 
late Governor of Nicaragua, and grandsons of Pedra- 
rias Davila, who were in revolt. The president’s 
good fortune, however, held by him to the last. The 
brothers Contreras were defeated, and the president, 
with all his treasure, reached Spain in safety. The 
Emperor had already, in his absence, conferred upon 
him the Bishopric of Palencia. Philip the Second 
afterward translated him to the Bishopric of Siguen- 
za, which he held until his death in 1567, being one 
of the few conquerors (for so he may be termed) of 
the New World who died peaceably, in the enjoyment 
of a well-earned reputation. 



CHAPTEK IX. 


THE REBELLIONS OF SEBASTIAN DE CASTILLA AND FRAN¬ 
CISCO HERNANDEZ DE GIRON. 

S OME of the Spanish historians have an easy way 
of accounting for the troubles which continued to 
beset that unfortunate country, Peru. They say that 
these troubles proceeded from the instigation of the 
devil, who thus sought to prevent the propagation of 
“ the true faith.” More obvious causes, however, were 
at work to prevent the pacification of Peru. There 
had been one rebellion about that clause in the new 
laws which revoked the grant of encomiendys, and 
there,was now to be another rebellion about the 
clause which forbade the personal service of the In¬ 
dians. 

The president’s second repartition was not more 
successful than his first; and, in truth, it would have 
been impossible to satisfy the conquerors of Peru. 
There might have been a few of them who had been 
true to the royal cause throughout, but these were 
probably very obscure persons. Almost every person 
of any note had been concerned in some transaction 
that was very questionable; and, in the feuds of the 
Almagros and Pizarros, the attack upon the royal au¬ 
thority in the person ,of Blasco Nufiez Vela, and, final¬ 
ly, the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, there had been 
such a complication of violence, treachery, and trea¬ 
son, that every man had some reason to urge why an¬ 
other man should not meet with much favor from the 
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crown. The royal officers might have availed them¬ 
selves of this diversity of opinion, and, observing the 
old maxim, “Divide et impera ,” might have succeed¬ 
ed in governing these turbulent colonists had there 
not been one subject which tended to unite them. 
They all wished to get as much labor and profit as 
possible out of the conquered races. The captain 
who had been true to Gonzalo Pizarro might look 
upon Pedro de Hinojosa and Lorenzo de Aldana as 
shameful traitors, but he had no doubt that they 
should have all possible usufruct from their encomi- 
endas. Who was to build, to plant, or to work at the 
mines but the native Indian ? On the other hand, the 
court of Spain was religiously determined to favor 
and protect the Indians in every possible way. It 
was inevitable that another collision must come. 

The viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, who had gov¬ 
erned New Spain admirably, was, by the advice of 
the President Gasca, chosen by Charles the Fifth for 
a new command, and was ordered to proceed from 
Mexico to Peru, and to take the government of that 
country. He arrived on the 12th of September, 1551, 
but unfortunately in a state of health so broken that 
his great experience and sagacity were not long em¬ 
ployed for the benefit of Peru. 

He had been but a short time in Lima when a cer¬ 
tain man, named Baltazar de Zarate, brought to him 
a royal order, which in fact legalized a monopoly, de¬ 
claring that this man alone should be empowered for 
the next ten years to bring camels to Peru. This 
royal order was grounded on the supposition that 
there was no longer any such thing as personal serv¬ 
ice in that country. It was therefore supposed in 
Spain that these camels would be especially useful as 
beasts of burden, to replace the services of the In- 
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dians. It will be remembered that the president, just 
before he left Lima, had received a royal order touch¬ 
ing personal service, and had ventured to suspend the 
execution of it. There came also, according to Hek- 
rera, a letter from Las Casas to the head of the Do¬ 
minicans in Peru, in which he said that he wondered 
that the auditors had not executed the royal order 
about personal sendee. This letter was shown to the 
auditors. They resolved that the emperor’s original 
order should be promulgated. The Viceroy Mendoza 
remonstrated, thinking that the time had not yet come 
for the publication of so dangerous a document; but, 
the auditors pressing the question, he replied that he 
would neither approve nor disapprove; that they 
must do in the matter what seemed good to them; 
and, accordingly, the obnoxious document was pro¬ 
mulgated. This occurred on the 23d of June, 1552. 
The viceroy died in the following month, and the 
auditors were left to bear the consequences of their 
bold publication of the royal order. As might be ex¬ 
pected, this proceeding caused great discontent. A 
general remonstrance was drawn up by the Spanish 
colonists; but the auditors very foolishly blamed the 
man who presented it, on account of the remonstrance 
being a general one, saying that if any man had to 
complain against this order about personal sendee, he 
should make his complaint for himself alone. From 
previous experience, they probably feared the effect 
of any assemblage of men in such a troubled country 
as Peru. 

Meanwhile, at Cusco, a most dangerous conspiracy 
was being formed among the common soldiers. Many 
of these men were in a state of desperation. In all 
parts of the kingdom there had been homicidfes, duels, 
street-fights, and all the violence and confusion which 
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are likely to arise among unemployed soldiers without 
a leader. Many of them were flying from justice. 
Some had taken refuge in the churches and monas¬ 
teries ; others infested the Indian villages. The ex¬ 
pedition of Francisco Hernandez de Giron had never 
taken place, in consequence of constant feuds that 
had arisen between him and the royal authorities at 
Cusco. The men who should have joined it were 
now idling about the town. The proceedings at a 
meeting of them which took place in the Dominican 
monastery of that town have been recorded. The 
speeches at this assemblage give great insight into 
the state of feeling of the soldieiy and the colonists. 
Egas de Guzman, one of the principal conspirators, 
stood at the door of the apartment where they were 
all assembled, so that he could prevent any surprise 
from without, and yet could address those who were 
within. When they were all seated, one of them, 
whose name is not given, rose and made the follow¬ 
ing speech. 

After the usual civilities and expressions of mod¬ 
esty with which speeches are wont to begin, lie thus 
proceeded: “Yourhonors are well aware of the pros¬ 
perity which there has been in this kingdom up to 
the present time, and now, for our sins, it lias come 
to such misery as your honors understand and see. 
The reason is, because the royal auditors have op¬ 
pressed the land, putting in execution his majesty’s 
commands, so that even if there are any of the col¬ 
onists who would wish to serve or favor your honors, 
they are not able to do so on account of the burdens 
which are laid upon them.”* (He meant that the 

* “Y es, porque cstos scfiores Oydorcs, ban estrechado tanto la 
ticrra, ponicndo en exccucion lo que su Mngestnd manda; qnc si 
nlgunos vezinos avia que a vuestras mercedes hiziessen aigun bien y 
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tributes of the Indians had been so reduced as to im¬ 
poverish the colonists); “ and if their necessities are 
great now, every day they will become greater; for, 
by reason of the pressure which the auditors put 
upon them, scarcely can they sustain themselves, their 
wives, and their children. Now you well know, my 
friends, that since Peru has been discovered, there 
have never been so many and such good soldiers as 
there are at present, nor any so entirely ruined. To 
what a pass things have come your honors may see, 
not only from the misery which exists among your¬ 
selves, but among others who are wandering about in 
Condesuyo, Callao, and Potosi, avoiding towns solely 
because they have not fit clothes to wear, and going 
among the Indians, eating their chufio* and food of 
that kind, which certainly is a disgraceful sustenance 
for such persons. Moreover, I say that the land will 
come to such distress that men like your honors will 
seek whom to serve in a menial capacity, and will not 
find any one; for, even if you were willing to de¬ 
mean yourselves to service of this kind, people, know¬ 
ing who your honors are, would not like to employ 
you, neither would your honors like to be so employ¬ 
ed. Such is the state of things; and there is Don 
Sebastian Castilla, whom you well know to be of an 
illustrious family, the son of the Conde de la Gomera. 
lie, deploring our necessities, is willing to take upon 
himself the charge of providing a remedy for all of 
us. So, in concert with certain of his friends, he has 
determined, on whatever day shall seem good to you, 
to slay the Mariscal Alonzo de Alvarado. Senor Egaa 
de Guzman, with another band of cavaliers, will put to 

favor, tassandolos ya cpmo los han tassado, no lo pueden hazer.”— 
Fernandez, Hist, del Peru , parte ii., lib. ii., cap. 1. 

* Bread made of papas , which are a kind of pig-nut. 



death the Licentiate De la Gama, Juan de Saavedra, 
the Captain Juan Alonzo de Palomino, with others 
who, as it appears to us, should die for our security.” 

The soldier then concluded by asking them to give 
their opinion upon his proposal. They all exclaimed 
that he had spoken very well. 

Then Egas de Guzman took up the discourse, and 
said that they must show no lukewarmness; that they 
were such cavaliers that each one of them was fit to 
govern the kingdom of Peru. Did they not remem¬ 
ber how few were the men of Chili who went to the 
palace of the Marquis Pizarro and slew him, and that, 
too, in the middle of the day % 

Many of the soldiers now expressed their opinion 
upon the details of the enterprise. Some complained 
of the youthfulness of Don Sebastian. Egas de Guz¬ 
man defended the choice, and said that if Gonzalo 
Pizarro had possessed such qualities as Don Sebastian, 
his cause would not have been lost. He also declared 
that even among the principal colonists there were 
many who favored their cause, especially a certain 
Yasco de Godinez, who had three hundred soldiers 
ready to support them in the town of La Plata. 

Then a Biscayan, named San Juan, rose and said 
that he knew that Egas de Guzman was right; that, 
in fact, they would all obey a cat, much more a cava¬ 
lier like Don Sebastian de Castilla; and if they would 
not have him, they might take out a skull from this 
monastery and swear obedience to it. Finally, he 
said that if that coward Francisco Hernandez had 
chosen to lead them, they would have had a remedy 
for their grievances, and so they would have now; 
“for I know,” he added, “ that from Potosi to Lima the 
good will to revolt is such that the revolters would 
obey a cat if it were set up as a leader; and I declare 

Vol. IV.—M 
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that the retail traders and the had women are strong 
enough to drive the auditors out of Lima, and to raise 
the standard of rebellion.” 

The conspiracy proceeded, but the issues of it were 
very different from those that were expected or de¬ 
signed by the conspirators. They did not slay the 
Mariscal Alonzo de Alvarado; they did not surprise 
Cusco or Lima; but they murdered Pedro de Hino¬ 
josa, who had been sent as captain general to Potosi; 
and there they raised the standard of revolt. Their 
enterprise was unsuccessful. Don Sebastian was mur¬ 
dered by his own followers, and after the revolt had 
been quelled, the Mariscal Alonzo de Alvarado, much 
noted for his severity, was employed by the auditors 
to punish the delinquents. He was heard to say that 
the branches had been destroyed at Potosi, but that 
the roots of the conspiracy must be dug up at Cusco. 
This saying caused great alarm to the inhabitants of 
that city, and among others to Francisco Hernandez 
de Giron, a man to whom all the discontented had 
looked up ever since the publication of the first re¬ 
partition of the President Gasca. Giron resolved to 
rebel. The time was most favorable. Discontent had 
reached its climax in Peru. The royal order about 
the personal service of the Indians was conceived in 
the tenderest spirit of kindness toward the natives. 
The Spaniards were not allowed to make terms with 
the caciques, but only with the Indians individually. 
They were to pay them a settled amount of wages; 
were not to employ them for more than three months 
at a time; and many other provisos were made, all in 
favor of the Indians, and so framed as to protect them 
from excessive work, or even from work to which they 
had not been accustomed'.* In Cusco a Junta was 

, * “ Primcrnmentc, que cl concicrto qne se hizierc con los Indios, 
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held of the colonists, and a remonstrance drawn up 
against the royal order respecting personal service. 
When this was presented to the corregidor of the 
town, he tore it up in the presence of the remon¬ 
strants. Their fury now knew no bounds; and Fran¬ 
cisco Hernandez was surrounded by men who were 
ready and willing to throw off their allegiance to the 
king. 

The 13th of November, 1553, was the day chosen for 
the outbreak of the conspiracy. There is a graphic 
account of this outbreak from the pen of the historian 
Garcilaso de la Yega, who, as a boy of fourteen, was 
a witness of the most striking incidents of the revolt. 
That day was chosen because it was the day fixed for 
a grand marriage in Cusco between Alonzo de Loay- 
sa, nephew of the Archbishop of Lima, and Donna 
Maria de Castilla, a noble lady. After the marriage- 
breakfast had taken place, there was a tournament* 
held in the* street. Gakcilaso says, “ I looked at the 
festival from the top of a stone wall which is in front 
of the house of Alonzo de Loaysa. I saw Francisco 
Hernandez in the dining-room which looks out upon 
the street, sitting in a chair, his arms crossed and his 

ha de ser con los propios Indios que han de servir: y no con el Ca¬ 
cique, ni principales. Y que a los mismos Indios se les pague, y se 
les de a entender, quando se concertaren, que libremente lo pueden 
hazer, e‘ que no se les ha de hazer fuer 9 a para ello: 6 que el concierto 
ha de ser por tres meses, 6 no mas, e passados se les pague, e se buel- 
van a sus tierras. Y que a los Indios con quien se concertaren, para 
truer ycrva, lefia, servicio de su casa, huertas, charcarras, y guarda de 
ganado; se pague a cada uno, por cada mes (a lo menos) un peso y 
quatro tomines, y un quartillo de mayz, cada dia par su comida.”— 
Fernandez, Historia del Peru, parte ii., lib. ii., cap. 27. 

* It was the juego de alcanzia, which was played on horseback, with 
balls of earth dried in the sun, which balls contained cinders or flow¬ 
ers, and were thrown by the assailants, while those who acted on the 
defensive endeavored to protect themselves with their shields. 
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head bent down, more abstracted and pensive than 
Melancholy herself. He must have been thinking 
about what he was to do that night.”* 

After the tournament came the supper. Don Bal- 
tazar de Castilla, the uncle of the bride, was the mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies. “ I went,” says Gakcilaso, “ to 
the marriage-feast just about the end of the supper, 
in order to return with my father and my mother-in- 
law, who were among the guests.” The corregidor, a 
good-natured man, saw the boy, observed that there 
was no seat for him, and called to him to come and 
share his seat, at the same time ordering conserves to 
be brought, which is what boys like, as Gakcilaso re¬ 
marks. At this moment it was announced at the far¬ 
ther end of the hall that Francisco Hernandez de 
Giron was entering. The master of the ceremonies, 
who was near the door, exclaimed, “How late your 
lordship has waited to do us this honor;” and he com¬ 
manded the doors to be thrown wide open. Then 
appeared a sight very unusual at marriage feasts; for 
Francisco Hernandez entered with a drawn sword in 
one hand and a buckler in the other. On each side 
of him was one of his followers, with a partisan i.i 
his hand. The guests rose. Giron thus addressed 
them: “Let you honors be quiet, for this is for the 
good of all.” 

The corregidor, without waiting to hear any more, 
opened a door that was closo to him, and fled into 
the apartment where the ladies were supping sepa- 

* “ Yo mire la Fiesta de encima de una pared de canteria de pie- 
dra, que esta de frente de las casas de Alonzo de Loaysa. Vide a 
Francisco Hernandez en la sala, que sale £ la calle, sentado en una 
silla, los bra 9 os cru 9 ados sobre el pecho, y la cabe 9 a baja, mas suspen- 
so, i imaginative, que la misma Melancolia. Debia de estar imagi- 
nando en lo que avia de hacer aquella noclie.”— Gakcilaso de la 
Vega, Comentarios Reales, parte ii., lib. vii., cap. 2. 
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rately. By that door, and by another on the same 
side, many of the loyal personages fled. One or two 
were murdered in the room. Garcilaso’s father, witli 
twenty-five others, and Garcilaso himself, escaped by 
the door which the corregidor had opened. They 
found that they could make their way through an¬ 
other house into a back street, and the elder Garcilaso 
besought the corregidor to accompany him. But he 
would not do so, and fell into the hands of the rebels. 
After capturing him, they -went out into the great 
square, released the prisoners from the public prison, 
and took possession of the city. 

Francisco Hernandez appointed his master of the 
camp, and filled up the other offices in his army. He 
then wrote letters to various towns, and even to one 
of the Auditors of Lima, justifying his proceedings. 
In his letter to the town of La Plata he enters largely 
into the subject of the grievances occasioned to the 
colonists by the remission of personal service. He 
says that the auditors had acted not so much from re¬ 
ligious zeal as from a kind of envy, “taking away 
' from us that which the Indians can righteously and 
religiously afford us, and giving it to them for their 
idolatries and drunken feasts—depriving us of liber¬ 
ty, and conferring it upon them, so that they may, 
never come to the knowledge of the faith—doing 
away with personal service, which caused them so lit¬ 
tle mischief, and brought them so much profit. For, 
without adventuring any thing,” he writes, “ the na¬ 
tives increased their estates and changed their cus¬ 
toms, taking up ours. Moreover, the auditors com¬ 
mand that the Indians should return to their native 
places, and go forth from the farms and estates of the 
Spaniards where they had taken root.”* 

* “No mas de por un genero de iuvidia, mas quc religioso zelo do 
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These arguments of Francisco Hernandez had 
much weight in many parts of Peru, and his rebel¬ 
lion became most formidable. As a fitting emblem, 
he wore in his cap a medal, on which was the inscrip¬ 
tion “Edent jpaujperes et saturdbuntur” wishing it to 
be understood that he had taken up this enterprise 
that all might have sustenance and liberty.* 

It would be interesting to follow in detail this re¬ 
bellion of Francisco Hernandez de Giron, if it were 
not that the men, and even the geography of the cam¬ 
paigns, would be so unfamiliar to most European read¬ 
ers that the whole story would be sure to be forgot¬ 
ten almost as soon as it had been read. The fortunes 
of the Pizarros have some hold upon our memories 
on account of their relation to the great discoverer of 
Peru. The rebellion of Giron was, in some respects, 
similar to that of Gonzalo Pizarro, and was extin¬ 
guished in a similar manner. The most noteworthy 
point about it is that a like result ensued as regards 
the liberties of the Indians. Pizarro’s rebellion caused 
the Spanish court to give up the revocation of encomi- 
endas. And one of the surest means which the au- 

servir a Dios, y poner en orden la tierra. Evitr.mlo a nosotros lo que 
justa y religiosamente nos pueden dar los Indios: dandose lo a ellos, 
para sus ydolatrias y borracheras. Mandando en sns provisiones, que 
los Indios fuessen libres y exentos: quitando la libertad a nosotros, y 
dandosela a ellos para que nunca vengan en conocimiento de la fe. 
Quitando el servicio personal, que tan poco trabajo aventuravan en el, 
y tan gran prouecho se les seguia; pues sin aventurnr nada augmen- 
tavan en sns haziendas los naturales, y mudavan sus costumbres, to- 
mando las nuestras. Y ansi mismo mandavan que los Indios se vol- 
viessen a sus naturales, y saliessen de donde estavan arraygados y po- 
blados en las haziendas, y tierras, y estancias de todos los vezinos."— 
Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte ii., lib. ii., cap. 27. 

* “En otra medulla de Oro traya al rededor un retulo que dezin, 
Edent pauperes et saturabuntur, dando a entender que porque todos 
comiessen, y por la libertad de todos, avia tornado la empressa que 
traya.”— Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, parte ii., lib. ii., cap. 32. 
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Defeat arid Death of Giron. 

ditors took to suppress this rebellion of Giron was to 
suspend for two years the law remitting tlie personal 
service of the Indians.* They appointed the Mariscal 
Alvarado their captain general, but he was defeated 
by Giron, as Diego Centeno had been defeated by 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Giron unconsciously imitated the 
conduct of Pizarro. Engaging in a second battle 
under disadvantageo us circumstances, he was finally 
defeated by the royal officers; and afterward, being 
captured, was put to death for his treason. The vic¬ 
tors pressed the royal Audiencia to make a new re- 
jpartimiento , but the auditors refused to do so, and 
meanwhile a new viceroy arrived in the person of 
Don Hurtado de Mendoza, the Marquis of Cafiete. 

This viceroy, acting at first with great severity, and 
afterward with singular mildness, succeeded in re¬ 
establishing the royal authority in Peru. It was at 
this period that the abdication of Charles tlie Fifth,, 
and the assumption of royal authority by Philip the 
Second, were notified to the colonies. Henceforth 
we may consider the royal authority as firmly estab¬ 
lished throughout the Spanish possessions in America, 
and it will only remain to trace the progress of those 
humane and benevolent laws which emanated from 
time to time from the home government, rendering 
the sway of the Spanish monarchs over the conquered 
nations as remarkable for mildness as any, perhaps, 
that has ever been recorded in the pages of history. 

* “Deay a vcyntc y cinco dias, lc llegaron al Mariscal dos prori- 
siones del Audiencia Real. Una para que fuesse Capitan General, d 
hiziesse gente, y gastasse de la Real liazienda, y de la de particulares, 
lo que fuesse necessario para la guerra, y castigo de Francisco Her¬ 
nandez. Y otra provision, en que suspendian cl servicio personal, por 
dos afios.”— Feiinaxdlz, Hist, del Peru, parte ii., lib. ii.,cap. 40. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LAS CASAS AS A BISHOP. 

A MONG the achievements of the statesmen, 
churchmen, and lawyers who distinguished 
themselves as Protectors of the Indians during, the 
first half of the sixteenth century, those of Las Casas 
are.incomparably the most prominent. It can not 
even he said of any other protector, as was said of 
the second competitor in the race in Virgil’s JEneid, 
that he was next to the foremost man, “ though next 
after a long interval;”* for Las Casas was entirely 
alone in his pre-eminence. It is desirable, therefore, 
to follow to its close the life of that man who, during 
his lifetime, was the prime mover on almost all the 
great occasions when the welfare of the Indians oc¬ 
cupied the attention of the court of Spain. 

Gonzalo Pizarro’s rebellion in Peru, which the re¬ 
markable sagacity of Gasca only just sufficed to quell, 
was directly traceable to the influence of the new 
laws. It has been seen that the two minor rebellions 
which followed were also caused by these same ordi¬ 
nances. The new laws had been a signal triumph 
for Las Casas. Without him, without his untiring 
energy and singular influence over those whom he 
came near, these laws would not have been enacted. 

* “ Primus abit, longcque ante omnia corpora Nisus 

Emicat, ct ventis et fulminis odor alis. 

Proximus huic, longo scd proximus intcrvallo, 

Insequitur Salius.”— yEncid, lib. v., 318. 
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The mere bodily fatigue which he endured was sUch 
as hardly any man of his time, not a conqueror, had 
encountered. He had crossed the ocean twelve times. 
Tour times he had made his way into Germany to 
see the Emperor. Had a record been kept of his 
wanderings, such as that which exists of the jotimeys 
of Charles the Fifth, it would have shown that Las 
Casas had led a much more active life than even that 
energetic monarch. Moreover, the joUMeyings of Las 
Casas were often made with all the inconvenience 
of poverty, and were not in any respect like a royal 
progress. 

The narrative of his life is resumed at the year 
1543, when he was at Barcelona, whither he had gone 
to thank the Emperor for the promulgation of the 
new laws. His joy was suddenly interrupted by an 
offer which would have delighted most other men, 
hut which to him was singularly Unwelcome. One 
Sunday evening, while at Barcelona, he was surprised 
by receiving a visit from the Emperor’s secretary* 
Francisco de los Cobos, who came to press Upon his 
acceptance the Bishopric of Cusco, vacant by the death 
of Bishop Valverde. There were weighty reasons 
why this offer of a bishopric should he unwelcome to 
Las Casas. To prove that he was moved by no pri¬ 
vate interest in his advocacy of the cause of the In¬ 
dians, he had publicly and solemnly renounced all 
personal favor or gratification that Charles the Fifth 
could bestow upon him.* Moreover, his flock was 
already larger than that in any bishopric; and to be¬ 
come a bishop was, for Las Casas, a limitation of the 
sphere of his philanthropic endeavors. Accordingly, 
he refused the Bishopric of Cusco, and quitted Bar¬ 
celona. 

* See ante, vol. ii., book ix., chap, ii., p, 66. 
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He is made Bishop of Chiapa. 

He was not, however, to escape being raised to the 
episcopal dignity. The province of Chiapa had re¬ 
cently been constituted into a diocese, and the first 
bishop who had been appointed had died on his way 
to the seat of his bishopric. The Council of the In¬ 
dies felt that it would be desirable to have a bishop 
in that diocese who would look to the execution of 
the new laws. The province of Chiapa was at a great 
distance from Mexico, where there was an Audierida, 
and also from Honduras, where a new one was about 
to be constituted, to be called the Audieneia, of the 
Confines. Chiapa, therefore, might be much misgov¬ 
erned unless it had a vigorous bishop. The Council 
resolved that Las Casas should have this bishopric 
pressed upon him. The heads of the Dominican 
Order were of opinion that Las Casas ought not to 
refuse this offer; and, after being exposed to entreaty 
of all kinds, it being pressed upon him as a matter of 
conscience that he should accept the bishopric, he at 
last conquered his repugnance, and submitted himself 
to the will of his superiors.* 

Having accepted the bishopric, Las Casas instantly 
set off for Toledo, where a chapter of his Order was 
about to be held, and where he resolved to ask per¬ 
mission to carry out with him a number of Domini¬ 
can monks, who might assist him in Christianizing 
his diocese. The permission was granted. Several 
monks were chosen, who, with Las Casas, prepared 
themselves for their journey and voyage to the Hew 
World. Las Casas was consecrated at Seville; and 

* “Lepnsieton en conciencia el favor de los naturales con la digni- 
dad Episcopal y & para muchedambre de ruegos y porfias, exortacion- 
es, amonestaciones, exemplos y seguridad del dezir de las gentes, con 
la repugnancia que hasta entonces avia hecho; le hizieron aceptar el 
Obispado.”— Remesa l , Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. iii., cap. 13. 
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on a Wednesday, the 4tli of July, 1544, the new bish¬ 
op, with his friend Rodrigo de Ladrada, and some 
clerigos, took his departure from Spain. The monks 
who accompanied him were forty-four in number, 
and .were under the orders of their vicar, Thomas 
Casillas. They all set sail from San Lucar; and, after 
touching at the Canary Islands, arrived at the island 
of Hispaniola. The bishop was exceedingly ill re¬ 
ceived there. Indeed, he was the most unpopular 
man in the New World, as being the one who had 
done most to restrain the cruelty and curb the power 
of the Spanish conquerors. We can not pursue the 
voyages and the journeyiUgs of the bishop and the 
monies until they reached the province of Chiapa, and 
were installed in the towii of Ciudad Real, the capital 
of that province. There exists, however, a minute ac¬ 
count of all their proceedings, which is most interest¬ 
ing, and serves to show the hardships which such men 
underwent at that period before they could establish 
themselves in the Indies. 

The episcopal dignity made no change in the ways 
or manners of Las Casas. Ilis dress was that of a 
simple monk, often torn and patched. He ate no 
meat himself, though it was provided for the clergy 
who sat at table with him. There was no plate to be 
seen in his house—nothing but earthenware; and in 
all respects his household was maintained in the sim¬ 
plest manner.* He had lost all his books, which had 

* “En su persona se trat<5 siempre como frayte, un liabito humilde, 
y algnnas vezes roto y remendado. Jamas se puso tunica de lien 9 o, 
ni dnrmiti sino en sabanas de estamefia, y una fra<jada por colcha rica. 
No comia came, annque para los cldrigos qne assistian a sit mesa se 
servia con mneba moderacion, como se ha dicho. Comia en platos de 
varro, y las alhajas de su casa eran muy pocas."— Remesal, Ilist. de 
Chiapa y Guatemala, lib. vi., cap. 2. 
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Ids Casas protects the Natives. 

been on board a vessel that had sunt in Campeachy 
Bay. This was a great grief to the good bishop, who, 
amid all his other labors, was a diligent student, giv¬ 
ing especial attention to the voluminous works of 
Thomas Aquinas, which were a needful armory to all 
those who had any controversy to maintain in that age. 

It was only at rare intervals that Las Casas achieved 
success or knew happiness; and the sufferings of the 
Indians oppressed his soul here, in Chiapa, as they 
had done in other parts of the New World. The 
members of his household could often hear him sigh¬ 
ing and groaning in his own room at night. His 
grief used to reach its height when some poor Indian 
woman would come to him, and, throwing herself at 
his feet, exclaim with tears, “ My father, great lord, I 
am free. Look at me; I have no mark of the brand 
on my face, and yet I have been sold for a slave. De¬ 
fend me, you, who are our father.” And Las Casas 
resolved to defend these poor people. His way of 
doing so was by forbidding absolution to be given to 
those Spaniards who held slaves contrary to the pro¬ 
visions contained in the new laws. This bold meas¬ 
ure raised a perfect storm in his diocese. Some of 
the colonists and conquerors put the question as a 
point of honor. “ If we dismiss these Indians,” they 
said, “ and cease to buy and sell them as we have hith¬ 
erto done, they will say that we have been tyrants 
from the beginning, and that we can not do with them 
what we have done, since a simple monk like this re¬ 
stores them to their liberty. They will laugh at us, 
mock at us, and cry after us in the streets; and there 
will not be an Indian who will do what a Spaniard 
may command him.”* 

* “ Otros tomavan esto por pnnta de honra, y reparavan en el ‘ qud 
diran los Iiidios.’ Si agora los eehamos de nosotros, dezian, y dexa- 
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There was nothing that the Spaniards in Ciudad 
Real did not say and do to molest the bishop. They 
called him a “ Bachelor by the Tilesa phrase of 
that time, signifying one who had not been a regular 
student of theology, who had entered by the roof, and 
not by the door. They made verses upon him of an 
opprobrious kind, which the children sang in the 
streets. An arquebus, without ball, was discharged 
at his window to alarm him. ITis dean would not 
obey him, and gave absolution to some persons who 
notoriously had Indians for slaves. The Dominican 
monks partook of the unpopularity of the bishop. 
Finally, Las Casas resolved to seek redress, not for Ids 
own wrongs, but for those of his Indian flock, from 
the Royal Audiencia of the Confines, and he made a 
journey to Honduras for that purpose. There is a 
letter of his, dated the 22d of October, 1545, ad¬ 
dressed to that Audiencia, in which he threatened the 
auditors with excommunication unless they should 
provide a remedy for the evils which existed in his 
diocese. When he appeared before them, the presi¬ 
dent, far from listening favorably to the protestations 
of Las Casas, poured forth a torrent of abuse upon 
him: “ You are a scoundrel, a bad man, a bad monk, 
a bad bishop, a shameless fellow; and you deserve to 
be chastised.” “ I do deserve all that your lordship 
says,” Las Casas replied. The bishop said this ironic¬ 
ally, recollecting how much he had labored to obtain 
for this judge his place. 

Notwithstanding his bad reception in the first in- 

mos dc comprarlos y venderlos como hasta aqui, diran que fuymos ty- 
ranos al principio, y que no podemos hazer con ellos lo que hiziraos, 
pues un solo frr.yie como este los restituye en su libertad. Ueyranse 
de nosotros, inofarannos y gritarannos por essas callcs, y no avra In¬ 
dio que quiera hazer lo quo un Espafiol le mantle. ’’— Rkmusal, Ilist. 
tie Chiapci y Guatemala , lib. vi., cap. 2. 
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stance from the Auditors of the Confines, the bishop 
at last succeeded in persuading them to agree to send 
an auditor to Ciudad Eeal who should see to the exe¬ 
cution of the new laws. The inhabitants of Ciudad 
Real were informed by letter of this fact, and they 
determined to make the most strenuous resistance to 
the return of their bishop into the city. They pre¬ 
pared a protest, in which they said that he had never 
shown any bull from the Pope, or mandate from the 
Emperor, authorizing him to exercise the rights of a 
bishop. They insisted upon his proceeding like the 
other bishops of New Spain, and not introducing in¬ 
novations. If he did not assent to this, they would 
deprive him of his temporalities, and refuse to admit 
him as their bishop. They placed a body of Indians 
on the road that he would have to traverse in return¬ 
ing to their city, having determined that they would 
not let him enter unless, as they said, he would treat 
them as Christians, allowing them absolution, and not 
endeavor to take away their slaves, nor to fix the trib¬ 
ute of their encomimdas. Against the bishop, who 
would come “ unguarded and on foot, with only a 
stick in his hand and a breviary in his girdle,” they 
prepared coats of mail and corslets, arquebuses, lances, 
and swords. The Indians were posted some way out 
of the city as sentinels, to give notice of his approach. 
Meanwhile Las Casas had arrived at Copanabastla, 
where there was a Dominican monastery, and where 
he learned what reception was awaiting him in his 
diocese. The Dominicans counseled him not to pro¬ 
ceed ; but the bishop’s opinion was that he should 
fearlessly prosecute his journey. “ For,” he said, “ if 
I do not go to Ciudad Real, I banish myself from my 
church; and it will be said of me, with much reason, 
‘ The wicked fleeth, and no man pursueth.’ ” He did 
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not deny that, the intelligence was true,-and that his 
flock were prepared to kill liiin. “ But,” he said, “ the 
minds of men change from hour to hour, from minute 
to minute, from moment to moment. Is it possible 
that God has been so chary with the men of Ciudad 
Real as to deny His holy assistance in causing them to 
abstain from so great a crime as putting me to death % 
If I do not endeavor to enter my church, of whom 
shall I have to complain to the king, or to the Pope, 
as having thrust me out of it ? Are my adversaries 
so bitter against me that the first word will be a dead¬ 
ly thrust through my heart, without giving me the 
chance of soothing them ? In conclusion, reverend 
fathers, I am resolved, trusting in the mercy of God 
and in your holy prayers, to set out for my diocese. 
To tarry here, or to go elsewhere, has all the incon¬ 
veniences which have just been stated.” So saying, 
he rose from his seat; and, gathering up the folds of 
his seapulary, he commenced his journey. 

How the Indian sentinels had heard that the bish¬ 
op’s baggage, which had preceded him, had been taken 
back, and they were consequently quite at their ease. 
The inhabitants of Ciudad Real had also heard of this, 
and there was great joy in the city, as they thought 
that their preparations had daunted the bishop. 

Suddenly the bishop in his journey came upon 
these Indian sentinels. They fell at his feet, and 
with tears besought liis pardon. It was beautiful to 
h ar the harangue which each of them made, cling¬ 
ing to the feet of the bishop, and ’speaking in the 
Mexican language, which is very expressive of the 
affections.”;? The Idnd bishop was not angry with 

* “ Y era (lonoso cl modo dc la arenga quc cada uno nbrwjndo con 
los pics del Obispo dezia cn lengtia Mcxicana, qno cs muy significativa 
dc afcctos.”— Uemksa de Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. vii., cap. 8. 
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the Indians, and his only fear was lest they should be 
scourged or put to death for not having given notice 
of his approach. lie therefore, with his own hands, 
assisted by a certain Father Yicente who was with 
him, tied these Indians to one another, and made them 
follow behind him, as if they were his prisoners. He 
did this partly with his own hands, in order that two 
or three Spaniards who were with him, and a negro, 
who always accompanied him because he was very 
tall and could carry the bishop across the rivers, might 
not he subject to the charge of having bound the In¬ 
dians. That same night, as the bishop journeyed, 
there was an earthquake at Ciudad Ee!tl, and the cit¬ 
izens said, “ The bishop must be coming, and those 
dogs of Indians have not told us of it; this earth¬ 
quake is a sign of the destruction that is to come 
upon the city when he arrives in it.” 

The bishop traveled all night, and reached Ciudad 
Real at daybreak. He went straight to the church; 
and thither he summoned the alcaldes and regidors to 
meet him. They came, followed by all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city, and seated themselves, as if to hear a 
sermon. When the bishop advanced from the sac¬ 
risty, no man asked his benediction, or spoke a word 
to him, or made any sign of courtesy. Then the no¬ 
tary to the Town Council rose, and read a paper con¬ 
taining the requisitions which had been agreed upon. 
To this the bishop replied in a speech of much gen¬ 
tleness and modesty, and his words w r ere producing a 
considerable effect on liis hearers, when one of the 
regidors, without rising or taking off his cap, com¬ 
menced a speech, blaming the bishop, whom he de¬ 
scribed as a private individual, for presuming to 
summon them there instead of coming to the Town 
Council. 
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11 Look you, sir,” the bishop replied, “ when 1 have 
to ask you any thing from your estates, I will go to 
your houses to speak to you; hut when the things 
which I have to speak about relate to the service of 
God and the good of your souls, I have to send and 
summon you, and to command that you should come 
wherever I may be; and if you are Christians, you 
have to come trooping there in haste, lest evil fall 
upon you.” These words, spoken with great anima¬ 
tion, had the effect of dismaying and silencing the 
bishop’s opponents. 

He rose and prepared to go into the sacristy, when 
the secretary lof the Town Council went up to him, 
and presented a petition that he would name confess¬ 
ors. “ I shall willingly do so,” said the bishop; and 
with a loud voice he named two confessors. They 
were, however, well known to be of his own way of 
thinking. The people, therefore, were not satisfied. 
The bishop then named two others, of whose good 
disposition he was well aware, but who were not so 
well known as his partisans. The monk who had ac¬ 
companied him on his journey, Fray Yicente de Fer¬ 
rer, laid hold of the bishop’s vestments, and exclaimed, 
“ Let your lordship die rather than do this,” for he was 
not aware of the character of these men whom the 
bishop had named, and thought he was giving way 
to clamor. Immediately a great tumult arose in the 
church; and at that juncture, two monks of the Or¬ 
der of Mercy entered it, who persuaded the bishop 
and his companion to withdraw from the crowd, and 
to accompany them to their convent. 

Las Casas, having journeyed on foot all night, was 
exceedingly exhausted; and the monks were giving 
him some bread, when they heard a great noise, and 
found that an armed populace had surrounded the 
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convent. Some of the armed men forced their way 
even to the cell where the bishop was. A new griev¬ 
ance, which had infuriated them, was that their In¬ 
dian sentinels had been bound and treated as prison¬ 
ers. The bishop said that he alone was to blame in 
the matter; that he had come upon these Indians 
suddenly, and had bound them with his own hands, 
lest they should be suspected of having voluntarily 
favored him, and be accordingly maltreated. One of 
the rioters, a certain Pedro de Pando, said, “ You see 
here the way of the world. He is the savior of the 
Indians, and look, he it is who binds them. Yet this 
same man will send memorials against us to Spain, 
declaring that we maltreat them.” After this, anoth¬ 
er of the inhabitants of Ciudad Heal poured out most 
foul language against the bishop. Las Casas only said, 
“I do not choose, sir, to answer you,in order not to 
take out of God’s hands your chastisement; for these 
insults are not addressed to me, but to Him.” 

While this was going on in the cell of the bishop, 
one of the mob in the court-yard had been quarreling 
with Juanillo, the bishop’s negro, saying that it was 
he who had tied the Indians, and he gave the negro 
a thrust with a pike which stretched him on the 
ground. The monks rushed forward to assist the 
negro; and two of them, who were youths, showed 
such courage that the Fathers of Mercy succeeded in 
clearing, by main force, their convent from its in¬ 
vaders. It was now nine o’clock in the morning. 
But by midday so great a change had been wrought 
in the minds of the inhabitants of Ciudad Keal, so 
completely had they come to a sense of the turbu¬ 
lence and shamefulness of their conduct, that nearly 
all of them proceeded to the convent, and on their 
knees besought the bishop’s pardon, kissed his hands, 
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and said that they were his children. The alcaldes, 
as a sign of submission, would not carry their wands 
of office in his presence; others took off their swords; 
and, in festal procession, they brought the bishop out 
of the convent, carried him to the house of one of 
the principal inhabitants, and sent him various costly 
presents. Nay, more, they resolved to hold a tourna¬ 
ment in honor of their bishop, a mark of their favor 
and esteem he could, perhaps, have dispensed with.* 
Certainly few men have ever experienced stranger 
turns of fortune than Las Casas did in the course of 
this memorable day of his return to his diocese. The 
very suddenness of the change of feeling in his flock 
was a circumstance that might well have engendered 
in his mind misgivings as to the future, and have dis¬ 
gusted him with the office of ruling as bishop over 
the turbulent and versatile citizens of Ciudad Real, 
the chief city of Chiapa. 

But, indeed, in no part of the New World would 
Las Casas have had an easy life. It was at this time 
that Gonzalo Pizarro’s rebellion in Peru was at its 
height, and that the resistance to the new laws was 
so great that Charles the Fifth was obliged to revoke 
them. What anguish must have been caused to Las 
Casas by the revocation of these laws is known to no 
man. Notwithstanding the disasters he experienced, 
which would have crushed the spirit of almost any 
other person, his zeal never slackened, and his practi¬ 
cal sagacity taught him not to reproach Charles the 
Fifth or his ministers for a backward course of legis¬ 
lation, which he knew had been forced upon them by 

* “Puestos en paz los vezinos de Ciudad Real con su Obispo, y 
visitandole y rcgolandole como se ha dichd, determinaron de festejarle 
segnndo dia de Pasqua de Navidad con un solemne juego de cafias.” 
—Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala, lib. vii., cap. 9. 
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calamity. For himself, he maintained his ground 
that the granting of eneomiendas to private persons 
was a great injustice to the native Indians; but he 
seems to have accepted the new position of affairs, 
and to have bent his efforts to improving that system 
which he must have felt could not now be destroyed 
by a mere mandate from the court of Spain. At any 
rate, he did not protest against the revocation of the 
new laws as an act of folly or weakness on the part 
of the Spanish authorities at home. This revocation 
could not have been known at this time to the Au- 
dieneia of the Confines, for they fulfilled their prom¬ 
ise of sending one of their body to Chiapa. 

This auditor heard, with attention and respect, the 
representations that Las Casas made to him on behalf 
of the Indians. But one day he thus replied: “ Your 
lordship well knows that although these new laws 
were framed at Valladolid, with the accordance of 
sundry grave personages (as your lordship and I saw), 
one of the reasons that has made these laws hateful 
in the Indies has been the fact of your having had a 
hand in them. The conquerors consider your lord- 
ship as so prejudiced against them, that they believe 
that what you do in favor of the natives is not so 
much from love of the Indians as from hatred of the 
Spaniards. As they entertain this opinion, if I have 
to deprive any of them of their slaves or estates, they 
will feel more its being done in your presence than 
they will the loss itself. Don Tello de Sandoval (the 
President of the Audienaia at Mexico) has summoned 
your lordship for a synod of prelates, and I shall be 
. glad if you will hasten your departure, for, until you 
have gone, I can do nothing.” 

The bishop had been preparing to attend this syn¬ 
od, and he now took his departure. He never beheld 
his diocese again. 
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When he approached the city of Mexico there was 
a tumult as if a hostile army were about to occupy 
the city. The authorities were obliged to write to 
him, begging him to defer his entry until the minds 
of men should be somewhat quieted.* He afterward 
entered in the daytime without receiving any insult. 
He took up his abode in the Dominican monastery, 
and on the first day of his arrival the viceroy and the 
auditors sent word that they were ready to receive a 
visit from him. His reply evinced his habitual bold¬ 
ness, but, at the same time, betrayed the want of 
worldly wisdom that was occasionally manifest in 
him. There was quite enough difficulty in the affairs 
which he had to manage on his own account, but he 
felt it his duty to inform the king’s officers that they 
must excuse his visiting them, as they were excommu¬ 
nicated, since they had given orders for cutting off 
the head of a priest at Antequera. This answer was 
soon made known throughout the city of Mexico, and 
increased the odium under which Las Casas labored. 

The synod of prelates and other learned men com¬ 
menced its proceedings, and laid down as a basis five 
principal points. 1st. That all unbelievers, of what¬ 
ever sect or religion they might be, and whatever sins 
they might have committed against natural, national, 
or divine law, have nevertheless a just lordship over 

* The hatred to Las Casas throughout the New World amounted 
to a passion. Letters were written to the residents in Chiapa ex¬ 
pressing pity for them as having met the greatest misfortune that 
could occur to them in being placed under such a bishop. They did 
not name him, but spoke of him as “that devil who has come to you 
for a bishop.” The following is an extract from one of these letters: 
“ We say here, that very great must be the sins of your country, when 
God chastises it with such a scourge as sending that anti-Christ for a 
bishop.” 



their own possessions. 2d. That there are four dif¬ 
ferent kinds of unbelievers. The object of laying 
down this maxim is not obvious at first, and requires 
a knowledge of the controversies of that age. The 
object was to place the Indians in the second class of 
unbelievers; and more than once, on great occasions, 
Las Casas placed them in the same division as the an¬ 
cient British, thus dividing them from those barbari¬ 
ans who had no arts or polity whatever. 3d. That 
the final and only reason why the Apostolic See had 
given supreme jurisdiction in the Indies to the kings 
of Castile and Leon was that the Gospel might be 
preached and the Indians be converted. It was not 
to make those kings greater lords and richer princes 
than they were. 4th. That the Apostolic See, in grant¬ 
ing this supremacy to the kings of Castile and Leon, 
did not mean thereby to deprive the lords of the In¬ 
dians of their estates, lordships, jurisdictions, or digni¬ 
ties. 5th. That the kings of Castile and Leon were 
bound to provide the requisite expenses for the con¬ 
version of the Indians to the true faith. 

Taking the foregoing as their main principles, the 
synod made many deductions very unfavorable to the 
claims of the conquerors; and especially they pro¬ 
nounced what were the conditions upon which abso¬ 
lution should be granted by confessors to the Spanish 
colonists, into which conditions restitution entered. 

The proceedings of this synod were very bold, but 
Las Casas was not satisfied with them, because the 
particular point of slaveiy, though much discussed, 
was not resolved upon. He therefore summoned a 
Junta, which was attended by all the learned men ex¬ 
cept the bishops; and this Junta pronounced that the 
Spaniards who had made slaves were “ tyrantsthat 
the slaves were to be considered as illegally made; 
Yol.IV.—N 
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and that all those who possessed them were hound to 
liberate them. They also pronounced against the per¬ 
sonal service of the Indians. 

It must not be supposed that the members of this 
Junta imagined that their decisions would immedi¬ 
ately insure the liberation of the Indians. These 
learned men contented themselves with declaring to 
their countrymen what they held to be the truth, and 
informing them of what was necessary for the salva¬ 
tion of their souls. They were not bound to do any 
thing more.* 

Las Casas did not return from Mexico to his bish¬ 
opric. Ever since his interview with the Auditors of 
the Confines he had resolved to go back to Spain; 
and the reason which he gave to one of his reverend 
brethren was, that when at court, and near the king 
and his council, he would be able to do more good 
service, both to his own province and to the whole 
Indies, than by staying in his diocese, especially as he 
had now members of his own order stationed there, 
who could correspond with him, and inform him of 
whatever evil might require a remedy. 

He accordingly prepared to act upon this resolve. 
He appointed confessors for his diocese, and regu¬ 
lated the conditions of absolution, which were ex¬ 
pressed in twelve rules. He nominated a vicar gen¬ 
eral for his bishopric, and then proceeded from Mex¬ 
ico to Spain, where lie resigned the bishopric, f His 
return was in the year 1547. 

* “ Contentavanse con dar a entender d los Espafioles la verdad, y 
dezirles lo qae les era necessario para su salvacion, que no estavan ob- 
ligados a mas."— Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala, lib. vii., 
cap. 17. 

f In 1555 he was allowed a pension of 200,000 maravedis=.£108 
6.9., a sum not inconsiderable in that day. 
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One of the biographers of Las Casas states that the 
bishop was obliged to return to Spain to answer cer¬ 
tain charges that were made against him, chiefly 
touching his formulary of confession, and that he 
went back as a prisoner. I do not find any authority 
for this statement; but it is certain that on the bish¬ 
op’s return to Spain he did appear before the Council 
of the Indies, and had to justify this formulary, which 
he succeeded in doing. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SEPULVEDA AND LAS 
CASAS. 

T HE learned men of Spain were not all of the 
Bishop of Chiapa’s way of thinking as regarded 
the rights and claims of the Indians. A certain 
Doctor Juan Ginds Sepulveda,* principal historiog¬ 
rapher to Charles the Fifth, a man of great renown 
for learning in those days, had recently written a 
treatise entitled Democrates Secundus, sive de Justis 
Belli Causis , in which he maintained, in a veiy able 
manner, the right of the Pope and of the kings of 
Spain to subdue by war the inhabitants of the New 
World. Sepulveda called his new work Democrates 
Secundus , because he had previously written a book 
which was entitled Democrates: a Dialogue on the 
Honorable Nature of Military Study. The Demo¬ 
crates Secundus was also written in dialogue; and 
in it, Leopold, a German, made a formal statement, 
which probably was sanctioned by the voice of pub¬ 
lic opinion throughout Europe at that time, that the 
Spaniards had, without sufficient attention to the laws 
of justice, piety, and Christianity, waged war against 
the innocent Indians. Sepulveda, under the name of 
Democrates, gave a full reply to his friend Leopold’s 
accusation of the Spaniards. 

Sepulveda’s work met with no favor, even in the 

* Scpnlveda corresponded with Erasmus, Cardinals Pole and Con- 
tarini, and was the author of many learned treatises. 
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quarter where he might reasonably have expected 
that it would be sure to be well received. He sub¬ 
mitted his treatise to the Council of the Indies in the 
first instance, but they would not allow him to print 
it. He then appealed to Charles the Fifth, praying 
that his work should be laid before the great Council 
of Castile. The Emperor consented. It was in 1547, 
when the court and the great Councils of Spain were 
at Aranda de Duero, that the royal order from Charles 
arrived. Las Casas had also joined the court at that 
time, and then learned what was the nature of this 
treatise written by Sepulveda, upon which there was 
so much question. As may be imagined, he made the 
most determined and vigorous opposition to Sepulve¬ 
da’s views—to use his own words, “ discovering and 
bringing to light the poison of which the work was 
full.” The Council submitted the Democrates Se- 
cundus for examination to the universities of Alcala 
and Salamanca. The decision of these learned bodies 
was unfavorable to Sepulveda, and the permission to 
print was still refused. Sepulveda turned to Home, 
where he had a great friend, who was Auditor of the 
Eota; and, under his auspices, the work, or rather an 
Apology for the work, containing the substance of it, 
was printed at Home in 1550.* Charles the Fifth 
forbade its introduction into Spain. The author 
thereupon drew up a version in Spanish of his Apol¬ 
ogy, and did what lie could to put that in circulation. 
The Apology is now to be found in Sepulveda’s 
"Works, reprinted from the Homan edition. It does 
not contain any thing which would at first sight be 
thought to be displeasing to the monarchs of Spain. 
Sepulveda declares that to Jesus Christ all power was 
given in heaven and earth, and that this power de- 
* The title is Apologia pro Libro de Justis Belli Causis, 
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volved upon the Pope, who accordingly possessed au¬ 
thority in every land, not only for the preaching of 
the Gospel, but also for compelling men to obey the 
law of nature. The author defends his position by 
references to St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, 
and the great authority of the Middle Ages, Thomas 
Aquinas. appeals to History, citing the law of 
capital punishment enacted by “ that most pious em¬ 
peror,” Constantine, against those pagans who should 
persevere in their rites and sacrifices. He maintains 
that men who are in a grievous state of error are to 
be recalled to the truth, whether they like it or not. 
He urges that more can be effected in a month by 
conquest than in a hundred years by mere preaching. 
Miracles are not to be asked for when human means, 
having the sanction of divine authority, can attain 
the same end. “ The preachers of our time,” he says, 
“without miracles, can not effect more than the apos¬ 
tles did, blessed with the co-operation of the Lord, 
and their words being confirmed by miracles.”* War, 
therefore, was a necessity. If the natives were taught 
without being terrified, being obdurate in their old 
ways, they would be much more slowly moved to 
adopt the true faith. 

If Las Casas had been ardent in his opposition to 
Sepulveda’s doctrines when they were not printed, 
and while they could be read by those only who un- 

* “Qtue omnia incommoda et difficultates, debellatis barbaris, facil¬ 
itate tolluntur, et sic plus uno mense in ipsorum conversione proficitur, 
quam centum annis per solam pradicationem, non pacatis barbaris, 
proficeretur. Non enim arbitror, nostri temporis prsedicatores sine 
miraculis plus efficerent quam quondam Apostoli, Domino cooperante, 
et aermonem conjirmanle sequentibus signis. Quaj signa jam non sunt 
a Deo postulanda, cum nobis liceat prseceptum ejus sequentes prudenti 
consilio barbaros ad convirium evangelicum, qua diximus ratione, 
compellere. ’’—Sepulveda Opera , tom. iv., p. 343. Madrid, 1780. 
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derstood Latin, his ardor was redoubled when they 
were translated into Spanish, and could be joyfully 
perused by the conquerors in the Indies and their 
adherents at court, who would pronounce them to be 
most comfortable doctrines, and readily assign the 
palm of knowledge and of wisdom to this learned 
doctor, who justified the ways of his countrymen to 
themselves. It is true that the government were not 
remiss. They seized upon whatever copies of Sepul¬ 
veda’s Apology they could lay hold of, and strictly 
forbade its circulation.* But prohibited works are 
often not the less read on account of the prohibition. 
It is not likely that any of the numerous band of 
agents and proctors who thronged the court of Spain, 
and besieged it with applications on behalf of the 
conquerors and colonists of the New World, were ig¬ 
norant of the arguments which Sepulveda had urged, 
and which might salve the troubled consciences, if 
troubled they were, of these conquerors and colonists. 
Las Casas set himself more seriously to work than 
ever to refute doctrines so fatal to his cause, and 
which had thus obtained extended publication and 
currency. 

A great ferment arose about the controversy. In 
tunes like our own, when there is so much that is ex¬ 
citing and amusing in literature, it is difficult to im¬ 
agine the interest that was felt in learned controversy 
in those ages, when controversy was the chief excite¬ 
ment and amusement of learned men. In this.case, 

* It is worthy of notice that there could have been no personal hos¬ 
tility to Sepulveda on the part of the government. He was not pun¬ 
ished for the publication of the Apology. Charles the Fifth’s friend¬ 
ship was not withdrawn from him; and he was one of the few persons 
who afterward visited that monarcli in his retreat at Yuste, where he 
was kindly welcomed by Charles. See the graphic account of The 
Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth , written by Mr. Stirling, p. 124. 
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moreover, there were many and great interests con¬ 
cerned. 

Las Casas was not the only person who had been 
shocked by the doctrines or the‘expressions in Sepul¬ 
veda’s work, and who had sought to controvert them. 
Melchior Cano, a Dominican, renowned in those times 
for learning, had found passages in the Democrates 
Secundus “ which were offensive to pious ears.” The 
Bishop of Segovia had also been an ardent opponent 
to Sepulveda, and it was to him that the Apology for 
the work was addressed. Cano’s objection to the 
book seems mainly to have turned upon an expres¬ 
sion which had been used by the author in reference 
to St. Paul, Sepulveda having said that St. Paul had 
borne contumely with impatience, or words to that 
effect. A long correspondence ensued between the 
friends, for Cano was a friend of Sepulveda; but the 
real gist of the question is not touched upon in this 
correspondence. Las Casas was the opponent whom 
Sepulveda had most to fear, and he seems to have 
had somewhat of the same feeling toward him that 
his friend Erasmus must have had for the impetuous 
Luther. The refined scholar Sepulveda, “ the Livy 
of Spain” as lie has been called, looked upon the 
earnest Las Casas as a furious and dangerou^person, 
“ of better intentions than judgmentyet (for he 
seems to have been an amiable man) declared that 
he bore no enmity to the bishop, and only prayed that 
God would grant him a calmer mind, that he might 
learn sometimes to prefer quiet cogitations to turbu¬ 
lent designs.* 

* “Sed ne ipsum quidem auctorem odi, qui forsitan meliore animo 
quam consilio ductus est; quamquam in co scditiose facta, ct sinistros 
in me satos per injuriam sermones probarc non possum, pro quibns 
tamen ei mali nihil cupio, sed potius Deum precor, ut ipsi meliorem 
mcntem prajbeat, quo discat nliquando quietas cogitationcs turbulcntis 
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Sepulveda might feel disgust at the uncontrolled 
temper of his opponent, and might despise his lesser 
acquisitions of learning, and his comparatively rude 
Latinity. But he was soon to learn what strength 
there was in an adversaiy whose practical knowledge 
of the subject in dispute was greater than that of any 
living man; whose eloquence was equal to his vehe¬ 
mence, and not hindered by it; and who brought a 
fervor to the cause which exceeded even that of an 
author publicly defending his own work, and one who 
must have thought himself most ungratefully used by 
the court and the universities in Spain. 

Charles the Fifth convoked at Valladolid, in 1550, 
a Junta of theologians and other learned men to hear 
this great cause argued, “Whether war of the kind 
that is called a war of conquest could be lawfully 
undertaken against the nations of the New World, if 
they had not committed any new faults other than 
those they had committed in the times of their infi¬ 
delity.”* The Council of the Indies was associated 
with this Junta; and altogether it consisted of four¬ 
teen persons. This practice of summoning persons 
of special knowledge to assist the authorities in the 
determination of difficult questions was one of the 
greatest advantages which the government of Spain 
possessed at that period. 

Doctor Sepulveda appeared before the Junta, and 

consiliis antefcrre.”— Sepulved^e Epistola ad Mekhiorem Canum, 
Opera, tom. iii., p. 70. 

* “ Su Magestad mandd, el alio passado de mil e quinientos y cin- 
cuenta, hazer una Congregation cn la villa de Valladolid de Letrados, 
Teologos, y Juristas, que se juntassen con el Consejo Heal de las In- 
dias, para que platicassen, y determinassen, si contra las gentes dc 
aquellos Reynos se podian licitamente, y salva justicia, sin aver co- 
metido nuevas culpas mas de las en su infidelidad cometidas, mover 
guerras que llaman conquistas.”— Disputa entre el Obispo Barto- 
lomk de Las Casas, y Dotor Gines de Sepulveda. Senile, 1552. 

N2 
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delivered a statement of tlio arguments on his side. 
The bishop was then summoned for a hearing, and in 
five consecutive days he read that laborious work of 
his which is called the Historia Apologetiea. It is 
rich in facts and arguments of every description, and 
he had been many yearn preparing it. 

The Junta had deputed Domingo de Soto,* Charles’s 
confessor, to give a summary of the arguments on both 
sides. This he did in a very masterly maimer. The 
summary was then submitted to Doctor Sepulveda, 
who made a reply before the Junta, containing twelve 
objections to the arguments of the bishop. The bish¬ 
op then gave twelve answers to these objections, and 
the proceedings terminated. They were afterward 
published as a work entitled 4t A Dispute or Contro¬ 
versy between the Bishop Don Fray Bartolome de las 
Casas, lately Bishop of Ciudad Keal in Cliiapa, and 
Doctor Grinds Sepulveda, Historiographer to our Lord 
the Emperor.” 

* Mr. Hallam, speaking of the Relectiones Theologies of Francis 
a Victoria, says, “The whole-relection, as well as that on the Indians, 
displays an intrepid spirit of justice and humanity, which seems to 
have been rather a general characteristic of the Spanish theologians. 
Dominic Soto, always inflexibly on the side of right, had already sus¬ 
tained by his authority the noble enthusiasm of Las Casas.”— Litera¬ 
ture of Europe , part ii., chap, iv., sect. iii. 

Mr. Hallam also describes, in the following words, a work written 
by Domingo de Soto, De Justitia et Jure: “The first original work 
of any reputation in ethical philosophy since the revival of letters, and 
which, being apparently designed in great measure for the chair of the 
confessional, serves as a sort of link between the class of mere casu¬ 
istry and the philosophical systems of morals which were to follow', is 
by Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who played an eminent part 
in the deliberations of the Council of Trent, in opposition both to the 
papal court and to the theologians of the Scotist, or, as it was then 

reckoned by its adversaries, Semi-Pelagian school.It appears 

to be founded on the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the polar star of 
every true Dominican.”— Literature of Europe , part ii., chapter iv., 
sect. i. 
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It would be impossible, within the limits which this 
history must-occupy, to give a full account of this im¬ 
portant controversy between Las Casas and Sepulve¬ 
da. The work which Las Casas read in five days em¬ 
bodies much of the knowledge and experience which 
he had been acquiring for fifty years. We can hardly 
doubt, moreover, that both the controversialists were 
aided by other learned men, for an astonishing weight 
of learning is brought to bear upon the disputed 
points. The skill with which it is summed up by 
• Charles’s confessor is marvelous, considering the im¬ 
mense mass of material with which he had to deal, 
and that Las Casas was a man who sought to exhaust 
his subject by an appeal to facts and arguments drawn 
from every conceivable source. 

Doctor Sepulveda divided his statement of the case 
into four heads. It was lawful, he said, to commence 
war upon the natives in the New World for the four 
following reasons: 

1st. For the gravity of the sins which the Indians 
had committed, especially their idolatries and their 
sins against nature. 

2d. On account of the rudeness of their natures, 
which brought upon them the necessity of serving 
persons of a more refined nature, such as that which 
the Spaniards possessed. 

3d. In order to spread the faith, which would be 
more readily accomplished by the prior subjugation 
of the natives. 

4tli. To protect the weak among the natives them¬ 
selves, duly considering the cruelties which the In¬ 
dians exercised upon one another, slaying numbers in 
sacrifices to false gods, and practicing cannibalism.* 

* “La 1. por la gravidad de los delitos de aquella gente, sefialada- 
mente por la idolatria, y otros pecados que cometen contra nature. 
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It would have been difficult to make a better divis¬ 
ion of the subject than that adopted by Sepul veda. 
TTis fourth reason was well thought of, and put with 
much skill. He adduced in evidence the immense 
loss of life which had taken place in the sacrifices to 
idols among the Mexicans, and was enabled to argue 
that it exceeded the loss of life in war. This was not 
so; but still the argument was a very plausible one. 

The dealings of the Israelites with the neighboring 
idolaters formed the basis of the controversy upon the 
first reason, and gave room for elaborate argument. • 
The doctor relied upon the command given to the Is¬ 
raelites, in the 20th chapter of Deuteronomy , to de¬ 
stroy the male inhabitants of those cities which should 
not be delivered up to them upon their demanding a 
surrender of the cities.* He dwelt especially on the 
15th verse of that chapter, which says, “ Thus shalt 
thou do unto all the cities which are very far off from 

La segunda, por la rudeza de sus ingenios, que son de su natura gente 
servil, y barbara, y porende obligada a servir a los de ingenio mas ele¬ 
gantes como son los Espafioles. La tercera, por el fin de la I'e, 
porque aquella sugecion es mas comoda, y cxpediente para su predica- 
cion, y persuasion. La quarta, por la injuria que unos entrc si hazen 
a otros, matando hombres para sacrificarlos, y algunos para comer- 
los .”—Disputa cntre Baktolojie de Las Casas, y Dotor Sepul¬ 
veda. 

* “ When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then pro¬ 
claim peace unto it. 

“And it shall be, if it make thee answer of peace, and open unto 
thee, then it shall be that all the people that is found therein shall be 
tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. 

“And if it will make no peace with tliee, but will make war against 
thee, then thou shalt besiege it: 

“And when the Loud thy God hath delivered it into thine hands, 
tiiou shalt smite eveiy male thereof with the edge of the sword. 

“But the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, and all that is 
in the city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself; and 
thou shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee."— Deuteronomy , ch. xx., v. 10-14. 



tliee, which are not of the cities of these nations.” 
Upon this verse there is a gloss which declares that 
the words “ far off” mean “ of a different religion.” 
Sepulveda consequently inferred that the Spaniards 
might make war upon any nation of a different relig¬ 
ion from their own; and he supported this view by 
other passages quoted from Deuteronomy . 

The bishop replied that the wars commanded by 
God against certain nations were not commanded in 
respect of their idolatry, as in that case the whole 
world, except Judaea, would have had to be conquered 
and chastised; but it was only against the Canaan- 
ites, the Jebusites, and other tribes who possessed the 
Land of Promise that the Israelites were commanded 
to make war. The bishop replied upon the 7th verse 
of the 23d chapter, which says, “ Thou shalt not abhor 
an Edomite, for he is thy brother: thou shalt not ab- 
lior an Egyptian, because thou wast a stranger in his 
land.” 

With regard to the gloss which gave to the words 
“ far off” the signification “ of a different religion,” 
the bishop did not contend that this was a wrong 
reading, but he argued that the words did not mean 
that upon that account alone, namely, difference of 
religion, war might be made upon distant nations by 
the Jews. The words “ far off” served to distinguish 
other Gentiles from the seven tribes who occupied 
the Land of Promise, and to whom no terms of peace 
were to be offered. With them it was to be a war 
of extermination; but there was nothing to show that 
a war with other Gentiles could be lawfully under¬ 
taken solely on accomit of their idolatry. Finally, 
the bishop urged this general argument, that the ex¬ 
amples from the Old Testament, as regarded those 
cruel chastisements, were given us “ to marvel at and 
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not to imitate,” for which assertion he alleged the au¬ 
thority of certain Decretals. 

Upon the second reason, the rudeness of the Indian 
nature, Las Casas, with his extensive knowledge of 
Indian life, was easily triumphant; and upon the 
third reason, namely, the extension of the true faith, 
Las Casas could appeal to his own successes and those 
of his brother Dominicans in “the Land of War.” 

With regard to Doctor Sepulveda’s fourth reason, 
Las Casas alleged the general rule, “ Of two evils, 
choose the least.” Human sacrifices were a less evil 
than indiscriminate warfare. “ Thou shalt not kill” 
is a more positive command than Thou shalt defend 
the innocent. Moreover, by these wars the true faith 
was defamed, and had fallen into odium with the na¬ 
tives. Then Las Casas boldly urged what defense 
can be urged for human sacrifices, namely, that, to 
the barbarous and Gentile apprehension, they were an 
offering up to God of the best that the worshipers 
possessed. He reminded his hearers of the sacrifice 
that Abraham was ready to make. The bishop also 
brought forward instances of great nations, such as 
the Romans and the Carthaginians, who had not been 
free from the guilt of human sacrifice; and he quoted 
Plutarch to show that when the Romans themselves 
became more humane and civilized in this respect, 
and, in their inarch of conquest, came upon barbarous 
nations who were addicted to human sacrifices, they 
did not punish them for this cause, but simply prohib¬ 
ited the commission of such offenses for the future. 

I can not more briefly convey some idea of the 
mode in which this remarkable controversy was con¬ 
ducted than by following out some one branch of the 
argument as it is stated by Sepulveda, contradicted 
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by Las Casas, reasserted by Sepulveda, and again con¬ 
troverted by Las Casas. 

In the 14th chapter of St. Luke there is the para¬ 
ble of the man “ who made a great supper, and bade 
many.” After the poor, and the maimed, and the 
blind, and the halt were brought in to the supper, and 
there was still room, the Lord said unto the servant, 
“ Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be filled.” Se¬ 
pulveda maintained that this command justified war 
against the Indians. Las Casas was obliged to use 
great skill in answering this argument. If he main¬ 
tained that force was never to be used in order to 
promote the faith, what was to be said about the 
past doings of many emperors and popes ? Indeed, 
throughout this controversy, as well as in many oth¬ 
ers, Las Casas was in constant danger of bringing 
down upon himself the anger of the highest ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil authorities; and it is a matter for 
surprise that, in the course of his. long career of con¬ 
troversy, he did not come within the grasp of the In¬ 
quisition. 

In reply to the doctor upon this point, the bishop 
said that the words in St. Luke, “ comjpelle eos in- 
trare ,” have two senses. That, in reference to the 
Gentiles, the passage does not mean external compul¬ 
sion by means of war, but internal compulsion by the 
inspiration of God and by the ministry of his angels. 
To prove this, he adduced the authority of St. Chry¬ 
sostom in his forty-first Homily. Moreover, St. Thom¬ 
as Aquinas, in his disputations upo?i Truths had dis¬ 
cussed this very parable, and had maintained that the 
compulsion spoken of in the Gospel is not that of 
force, but of efficacious persuasion, whether by smooth 
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methods or rough methods (i. e., of arguing).* Such 
is the compulsion alluded to by St. Paul in the 2d 
Epistle to Timothy, the 4th chapter, where the apostle 
says, “ Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering 
and doctrine;” and again, in the Epistle to Titus, 
“ These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority.” Again, in Jeremiah, the 23d chapter and 
29th verse, “Is not my word like as a fire? saith the 
Lord; and like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces ?” So that sometimes by adversities, at others 
by miracles, at others by inspiration, at others by his 
word, God compels even the obstinate to listen to 
Him. Nor was Las Casas contented with these au¬ 
thorities, but supported his views by a large body of 
other evidence. As to what the emperors had done, 
he maintained that Constantine had made war upon 
the Goths, not because they were Gentiles, but be¬ 
cause they were dangerous barbarians infesting the 
empire. In St. Gregory’s time there had been many 
powerful Christian emperors, but the saint did not 
counsel them to make war upon nations on account 
of their idolatry. To England he did not send armed 
men, but only St. Augustine, with forty other monks, 
“like sheep among wolves,” as appears from the His¬ 
tory of England, written by the Venerable Bede. 

Sepulveda replied that the construction he put 
upon the words “ compel them to come in” was not 
his own, but that of St. Augustine in his letters con¬ 
cerning the Donatists, and also that of St. Gregory, 
and also of the whole Church, which had not only 

* “ Ypor Santo Thomas cn las disputada*/e Veritate, question: 22, 
art. 9, donde dize, que en aquclla parabola, Fit mentio de compulsione 
non quaj cst coactionis, sed cfficacis persuasionis, vcl per nspera vel per 
lenia .”—Disputa entre Bartolomk de Las Casas y Dolor Sepul¬ 
veda. 
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maintained this to be the true sense of the parable, 
but had acted upon it. He said that St. Augustine 
had maintained that the force 1 hicli the emperors 
had used toward heretics and p ,ans had been the 
force of the Church; that the saint had cited these 
words in the Psalms , “Adordbunt eum omnes reges 
terras ”and he added that the greater the Church be¬ 
comes, the more power it uses, so that it may not only 
invite, but compel to good—the saint greatly relying 
upon these -words, compelle eos intrare. 

Las Casas, in reply, affirmed that all the doctor 
had said about St. Augustine was frivolous and false. 
He had before shown that St. Augustine was speak¬ 
ing only of heretics, and had cited the following pas¬ 
sage from the saint: “ Does it not belong to pastoral 
diligence, when the sheep have been seduced away 
from the flock, to bring them back, when found, by 
the terrors of the scourge, if they should seek to re¬ 
sist?” This shows that they were heretics “ seduced 
from the flock,” not pagans who had never belonged 
to the flock, that the saint had in his mind; and Las 
Casas maintained that St. Augustine concludes, in re¬ 
spect to that parable of St. Luke, that those who were 
first called and were mildly treated were the Gentiles, 
while those who were compelled to come in from the 
highways and hedges were heretics. 

There is another point in the controversy between 
Sepulveda and Las Casas which deserves especial 
mention, because it illustrates the nature of the bish¬ 
op’s course of argument, gives a remarkable instance 
of the clear and uncompromising decisiveness which 
pervaded his advocacy of the Indian cause, and also 
records an interesting historical fact. 

Father Luis Cancdr had been one of the Domini- 
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cans engaged with Las Casa* in his peaceful conquest 
of the “Land of War.” Indeed, he was the first 
monk who had entered that territory, and it was upon 
liis report that the others had been emboldened to 
persevere in their attempt. Father Luis had hoped 
to convert the natives of Florida in the same manner 
that he had converted the inhabitants of Coban.* 
Unfortunately, however, he landed in Florida at a 
spot where the natives had suffered from the incur¬ 
sions of hostile Spaniards, and the devoted monk was 
put to death by the Indians almost immediately after 
he had disembarked. This was a valuable fact for 
Sepulveda, who accordingly made use of it in the 
controversy. 

The dignity and greatness of his cause were so 
predominant in the mind of Las Casas as to leave 
no room for influences merely personal. It does not 
appear that he ever expected gratitude from the In¬ 
dians ; nor did the terrible disaster which he suffered 
at Cumana from the treachery of the natives leave, 
apparently, the slightest rancor in his mind. His re¬ 
ply to Sepulveda respecting Luis Cancer’s death was 
as follows: “ The first person who entered into those 
territories [the “ Land of War”], and pacified them, 
was brother Luis, of happy memory, who was after¬ 
ward slain in Florida, and of whose death the Eev- 
erend Doctor Sepulveda desires to avail himself in 
argument. But it avails him little ■; for if they had 
slain all the brotherhood of St. Dominic, and St. Paul 
with them, not a point of right would have been at¬ 
tained more than there had been before (which was 
none) against the Indians. The cause of his death 
was, that in that port where he was taken by those 
sinners of mariners (who ought to have landed else- 
* Sec vol. iii., p. 332. 
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■where, as they had been instructed), there had en¬ 
tered, and disembarked, four armadas of cruel ty¬ 
rants, who had perpetrated extraordinary cruelties 
among the Indians of those lands, and had alarmed, 
scandalized, and devastated a thousand leagues of tl^e 
country. On this account they will have a most 
just cause of war against the Spaniards, and indeed 
against all Christians, even to the day of judgment. 
And as these Floridians had no knowledge of monies, 
and had never seen them, they could not divine that 
they were missionaries, especially as they were in the 
company of those who were exactly like in manners, 
dress, beards, and language to the persons who had 
done them so much mischief—and the natives saw 
them eat, drink, and laugh together as friends.”* 

Las Casas also maintained that even if Father Luis 
had landed at another part of Florida, and had been 
slain there, it would not have made any difference. 
“ For,” as he says, “ it is a divine and most becoming 
law that some of the servants of the Gospel should 
die for the Gospel, since by their precious death they 
may aid more in the conversion of infidels than they 

* “Pero aprovechale poco, porque aunque mataran a todos los 
frayles de Santo Domingo, y a San Pablo con ellos, no se adquiriera 
un punto de derecho mas del que de antes avia, que era ninguno con¬ 
tra los Indios. La razon es, porque en el puerto donde lo llevaron los 
pecadores marineros, que devieran desviallos de alii como yvan avisa- 
dos, han entrado, y desembarcado quatro armadas de crueles tiranos, 
que han perpetrado crueldades estrafins en los Indios de aquellas tier- 
ras, y assombrado, escandalizado, 6 inficionado mil leguas de tierra. 
For lo qual tienen justissima guerra hasta el dia del juyzio contra los 
de Espafia, y aun contra todos Christianos. Y no conociendo los 
Religiosos, ni aviendolos jamas visto, no avian de adevinar que eran 
Evangelistas, mayormente yendo en compania de aquellos que 6 los 
que tantos males, 6 jacturas les han hecho, eran en gestos, y en vesti- 
dos, y en las barbas, y en la lengua semejantes, y vian comer, y bever, 
y reyr como naturales amigos juntos .”—Disputa entre Bartolome 
de Las Casas, y el Dotor Sepulveda. 
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could have done by toiling and sweating here upon 
the earth. And so we trust in God that Brother Luis 
Cancer, who was a renowned servant of God, does 
help, and will help, in the conversion of those who 
slew him. For, as they do not know what they do, 
and, according to their way of thinking, are not slay¬ 
ing monks and servants of God, but deadly enemies 
from whom they have received great injuries, God 
our Lord will look upon them with eyes of. pity, for 
the merits of that most blessed Brother Luis. And 
this is the true divine way and real mode of preach¬ 
ing the Gospel and converting souls, established and 
approved by God himself, and not that which the 
doctor advocates, which is contradicted by every law, 
of God, of man, of nature, and of reason.”* 

The whole controversy was carried on with an ex¬ 
hibition of skill and learning similar to that which 
lias been shown in the arguments used with respect 
to the parable in St. Luke. 

At the conclusion of his address to the Junta, Las 
Casas made a fierce onslaught upon Doctor Sepulve¬ 
da’s mode of maintaining the rights of the kings of 
Spain. The following is the substance of what the 
bishop said upon this important branch of the contro¬ 
versy. “ The doctor founds these rights upon our su¬ 
periority in arms, and upon our having more bodily 

* “ Y assi esperamos en Dios, que fray Luys Cancer, que era gran 
siervo de Dios, ayuda, e ayodara para la conversion e salud de aquellos 
que la muerte le dieron. Porque como no sepan lo que hazen e segun 
su estima 9 ion no matan frayles, ni siervos de Dios, sino a sus enemigos 
capitales, de quien tantos males recibieron, Dios nuestro Sefior los ha 
de mirar con ojos de misericordia, por los merccimientos del felicissimo 
fray Luys. Y esta es la recta via divina, c forma real de predicar cl 
Evangelio, y convcrtir las animas, por el mismo Dios establecida, e 
aprovada, no la que el Dotor persuade contraria, por toda ley divina, 
natural, razonable, y liumana reprovada .”—Disputa entre Bartolosie 
de Las Casas, y el Dotor Sepulveda. 



strength than the Indians. This is simply to place 
our kings in the position of tyrants. The right of 
those kings rests upon their extension of the Gospel 
in the New World, and their good government of the 
Indian nations. These duties they would be bound 
to fulfill even S,t their own expense, much nfore so 
considering the treasures they have received from the 
Indies. To deny this doctrine is to flatter and de¬ 
ceive our monarchs, and to put their salvation in 
peril. The doctor perverts the natural order of things, 
making the means the end, and what is accessory the 
principal. The accessory is temporal advantage; the 
principal, the preaching of the true faith. He who 
is ignorant of this, small is his knowledge; and he 
who denies it is no more of a Christian than Moham¬ 
med was.” 

Then, after a not unbecoming allusion to his own 
prolonged labors, the bishop says: “ To this end [that 
is, to prevent the total perdition of the Indies] I di¬ 
rect all my efforts; not, as the doctor would make 
out, to shut the gates of justification, and disannul the 
sovereignty of the kings of Castile; but I shut the 
gates upon false claims made on their behalf, of no 
reality, altogether vain; and I open the gates to those 
claims of sovereignty which are founded upon law, 
which are solid, strong, truly catholic, and truly Chris¬ 
tian.” 

Thus the controversy ended. The result seems to 
have been, substantially, a drawn battle. At first, ac¬ 
cording to Sepulveda, the jurists had to give way to 
the theologians.* But a timely re-enforcement came 

* “ Hujus cnim artificio, et quorumdam amicorum pertinacia, baud 
procul ab eo fiiimus, ut periculo nostro judices abstraherentur, suum- 
que judicium jureperiti suspectorum Uieologorum auctoritati post ha- 
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to Sepulveda’s aid in the person of a learned Fran¬ 
ciscan monk named Bernardino Arevalo. At the be¬ 
ginning of the controversy he had been unable, from 
illness, to attend the Junta; but, afterward recover¬ 
ing, he brought such weight to Sepulveda’s side of the 
argument that the Junta ultimately pronounced a 
sentence* (one theologian alone protesting against it) 
concurring with the opinions expressed in Sepulve¬ 
da’s treatise De Justis Belli Causis. His victory, 
however, was a fruitless one. The government must 
have been convinced the other way, or at least must 
have thought that the promulgation of Sepulveda’s 
views would be dangerous; for Prince Philip, then 
governing in the name of his father, gave directions 
that Sepulveda’s work should not be allowed to enter 
the Indies. In Boyal Orders dated from Valladolid 
in October and November of that same year, 1550, 
the prince commanded the Viceroy of Mexico and 
the Governor of Terra-firma to seize upon any copy 
they could find of Sepulveda’s work, and to send it 
back to Spain.f 

Sepulveda seems to have felt that Las Casas had 
conducted the cause with exceeding vigor, and had 

berent, ut aliqui fecerant in eadem causa eisdem prajstigiis ludificati.” 
—Sepdlvedje Opera, tom. iii.,lib. v.,p. 241. 

* “Ita brevi factum est, ut judicibus iis, quos error abstulerat, in 
viam redeuntibus, omnes earn sententiam probarent, in qua ipse tuen- 
da jam multos annos fueram occupatus, ut barbaros Non Orbis, quos 
Indos vocamus, in Christianonim ditionem redigi jus et fas esse cen- 
serent, uno dumtaxat theologo contradicente.”— Sepulvedjb Opera, 
tom. iii., lib. v., p. 244. 

t “ Y por si acaso contra este orden, alguno se tragesse & estas par¬ 
tes, por una su Real Cedula, despachada en Valladolid a tres de Novi- 
cmbre do mil y quinientos y cinquenta, manda al Govemador de Cas¬ 
tilla del Oro, que aora se llama Tierra Firmc, le recogiesse y le bolvi- 
ese & Espafia. Y lo mismo escrive su Alteza al Virrey de Mexico 
firmando la carta en San Martin a los 19 de Octubre del mismo afio 
de 1550.”— Remesal, Hist, de Chiapa y Guatemala, lib. x., cap. 24. 
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proved himself a terrible opponent; for, in a private 
letter describing the controversy, Sepulveda speaks of 
him as “ most crafty, most vigilant, and most loqua¬ 
cious, compared with whom the Ulysses of Homer 
was inert and stuttering.”* Las Casas, at the time of 
the controversy, was seventy-six years of age. 

* “ Quod quaeris de judicio doctissimorum gravissimorumque viro- 
rum, quos ex omnibus regiis consiliis delectos cum quatuor theologis 
cruditissimis Carolus Caesar causam de bello barbarico cognoscere 
voluit, quam ego causam libello persecutus eram, cui titulus est Demo- 
crates Secundus, sive de Justis Belli Causis: longum esset praestigias, 
artes et machinamenta commemorare, quibus me deprimere, et verita- 
tem atque justitiam obscurare conatus est artifex ille versutissimus, et 
idem vigilantissimus et loquacissimus, cui Ulysses Homericus collatus 
iners erat et balbus.”—S ex'Ulved^: Opera, tom. iii., lib. v.,p. 241. 



CHAPTER III. 

FINAL LABOltS AND DEATH OF LAS CASAS. 

T HE controversy with Sepulveda was but one of 
many of the labors of Las Casas, and he contin¬ 
ued to exercise his self-imposed functions of Protect¬ 
or of the Indians with his accustomed zeal. He re¬ 
sided in the Dominican college of St. Gregory at Yal- 
ladolid, with his faithful friend and spiritual brother 
Ladrada, who seems to have spurred him to exertion 
in behalf of the Indians, as may be gathered from the 
following anecdote: Ladrada, being deaf, was in the 
habit of speaking loudly; and the collegiate fathers 
could hear him, when he was confessing Las Casas, 
exclaim,“Bishop, beware lest you go to hell if you do 
not labor for a remedy for those poor Indians, as you 
are in duty bound to do.” But this was more an ad¬ 
monition than a correction, as Remesal observes, for 
never was there known in Las Casas the slightest 
carelessness in this respect, especially in those days.* 

In the year 1555 there occurred a great occasion 
for all the efforts that Las Casas could make on be¬ 
half of the Indians. Philip the Second had succeed¬ 
ed to the throne of Spain. He ruled over immense 
possessions, such as might well make him a terror to 
the European family of nations. But his finances 

* “ Obispo, mirad que os vays al infiemo, que no bolroys por estos 
pobres Indios como estays obligado. Era mas amonestacion que cor- 
reccion, porque nunca se le sintio el menor descuydo del mundo en 
esta parte, principalmente cn aquellos dias.”—R emesae, Hist, de 
Chiapa y Guatemala , lib. x., cap. 24. 
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were in a most deplorable state,* and any project for 
improving them must have been very welcome to the 
king and his councilors. 

Now there was one easy mode by which, with a 
few strokes of the pen, Philip could raise a very 
large sum of money. All the Spanish colonists in 
the New World held their possessions upon a most 
uncertain tenure. Philip had only to give up the 
claims of the crown to the reversion of the encomi- 
endas, and he would be sure to receive an ample and 
immediate recompense. Neither had the monarch 
to begin the negotiation. There was already in En¬ 
gland, attending Philip’s court, “ a sinner,” as Las 
Casas calls him, from Peru, who was urging some 
such measure on the monarch, f Never was the fate 
of the Indians in greater peril. There were, how- 

* A modem historian has thus briefly described his condition: 
“Hardly ever did monarch ascend his throne “under more disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances than Philip II. While his old enemies were 
re-enforced by the accession of a new one whose hostility he most 
deprecated, by a pope who deemed himself bom to annihilate the 
Spanish power; while he was threatened with formidable wars simul¬ 
taneously on the Flemish, the Milanese, and the Neapolitan frontiers, 
he found all the resources of the state exhausted, the fountains of the 
regular revenue dried up, the land laden with debt, the rate of interest 
crashing, credit tottering. Might he hope to retrieve his desperate 
circumstances ? Might he even hope to rally the energies of his state 
to a vigorous defense ?”— Ranke, Fursten und Volker von Sud-Eu- 
ropa, etc., Kelly’s translation, p. 90. 

f “Los dias passados, padres mios, embie a vuestras Reverencias 
una carta grande que quando en Yngalaterra un pecador de los ty- 
rannos del Peril, llamado Don Antonio de Ribera, comencd a engo- 
losinar al Rey nuestro Seiior, viendole necessitado de dineros, offre- 
ciendole muchos millones de Castellanos o ducados porque les ven- 
diese los repartimientos d cncomiendas de las gentes de aquellos reynos 
(la qual venta si passara no quedara Yndio en todas esas Yndias que 
no fuera enagenado y vendido si Dios no lo impidiera por medio del 
maestro Miranda su Ministro) una . carta digo que escrivx al dicho 
maestro respondiendo a ciertas preguntas sobre las objeciones que alia 
le ponian los que la venta procuravan ."—Extract from a letter of Las 

You IV.—O 
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ever, two persons, both of whom had laid down their 
high offices, and had retired into monasteries, who 
were towers of strength to the poor Indians. These 
were Charles the Fifth and Las Casas. The latter 
had shown great boldness on many occasions of his 
life, but on this his daring verged upon audacity. 
His appeal to Philip was made through the king’s 
confessor, Bartolome Carranza de Miranda. Through 
him he dares to tell the monarch that any conclusion 
he may come to in England will be rash, because he 
is surrounded by few advisers, and those having no 
especial knowledge of the New World, and not being 
in communication with the Coimcil of the Indies. 
If the king commits an error on this great occasion, 
can he allege the pretext of invincible ignorance? 
Las Casas boldly telfc. Carranza that in England and 
Flanders our sovereigns soem to have forgotten that 
they have a kingdom of Spain to govern. What 
right have they to impose upon the miserable In¬ 
dians tributes of money, watered with tears, to pay 
the debts of their crown ? What an overthrowal of 
all just ideas, and what an atrocity it is, to wish to 
promote the interests of the king, without thinking 
even of God! If such a system is persisted in, will 
they in England and Flanders look with a favorable 
eye at this maxim, that the means may become the 
end, and the end the means ? As to the encomen- 
deros possessing any claim, they have not merited a 
single maravedi. “On the contrary, I maintain,” 
adds Las Casas, “ that the king will be rigorously 
punished for not having chastised these assassins as 
they have deserved.* The kings of Castile owe a 

Casas, printed by Mr. Stevess. I do not know who the reverend 
fathers were to whom Las Casas addresses this letter. 

* “ Je dirai, nu contraire, que le roi sera rigoureusement puni pour 
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great debt to him who discovered the New World. 
They are also under obligation to those who have re¬ 
stored the royal authority in Peru. But they are 
not, on that account, to deliver up the wretched in¬ 
habitants as one gives up to the butcher the most 
stupid animals to be slaughtered. If your paternity 
thinks it right to read this clause to his highness, or 
indeed the whole of my memorial, I beg you to be¬ 
lieve that I shall feel the greatest satisfaction.” 

To show that he was not the only person entirely 
opposed to the sale of the reversions of the encomi- 
endas, Las Casas, in the course of this letter, makes 
the following statement: “ It is about fifteen days 
ago that a member of the Council of the Indies, hor¬ 
rified at what is now known of the situation of Amer¬ 
ica, and at the proposition which is now mooted, made 
me fear the judgments of God, reproaching me with 
not doing half my duty in that I did not summon, 
twenty times a day, the whole earth to my aid, and 
that I did not go, with a stick in my hand and a beg¬ 
gar’s wallet on my back, even into England, to pro¬ 
test against these tyrants; for it was to me that God 
had intrusted this charitable and difficult undertak¬ 
ing. What would he have said if lie had seen all that 
I have seen for the last sixty years?” 

It is impossible to tell what effect this letter had 
upon Carranza and upon Philip; but it is probable 
that it was considerable, for it is evident, in the 
course of the letter, that they had written to consult 
Las Casas upon the subject.* 

Charles the Fifth was as decided as Las Casas upon 

n’aroir pas chatie ces assassins comme ils Font mdritd. ”— Llorente, 
(Euvres de Don BartMlemi de Las Casas, tom. ii., p. 135. Paris, 
1822. 

* “ Je rdpondrni un peu plus loin a ce qu’elle” (son Altesse) “a difc 
de la necessity de pourvoir a l’entretien des Espagnols qui sont em- 
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the point at issue. If we may trust the report of the 
Venetian embassador, this was almost the only public 
matter that Charles had influenced, up to that time, 
since his retirement into the monastery of Yuste.* 
The scheme, therefore, of selling the reversion of the 
enwmiendas , which would have led to the total slav¬ 
ery of the Indians, was abandoned. 

Las Casas continued to occupy himself in the af¬ 
fairs of the Indies, corresponding with persons in 
America, and being referred to for advice and in¬ 
formation by the council at home. 

He also continued to labor at his greatest literary 
work, the History of the Indies. This work is said 
to have been commenced in 1527, when he first be¬ 
came a Dominican monk; but it is clear from the last 
sentence but one in this History that he was still en¬ 
gaged upon it in the year 1561, the eighty-seventh 
year of his own age.f 

In 1564 he had reached his ninetieth year, and ill 
that year he wrote a treatise on the subject of Peru, 
which is, perhaps, one of the best that his fertile pen 
ever produced. As if he were aware that whatever 
he should do now must be done speedily, this paper 

ployes dans les Indes.”— Llorente, (Euvrcs de Don BartMlemi de 
Las Casas, tom. ii., p. 135. 

* “Soriano : Benche molti delli principal per el bisogno grande 
che si havea de denari per la guerra, lodassero questo partito, S. M. 
Cesarea non ha mai voluto accettarlo, per non far torto all’ Indiani di 
sottometterli a tanti tiranni et per non mettersi in pericolo d’ una re- 
bellione universale. Questa e una delle cose (forse sola) che sia stata 
regolata secondo il parere d’ imperatore dappoi che questo re fe al 
govemo.”— Ranke, Fursten und Voider von Sud-Europa,etc., Kelly’s 
translation, p. 90. 

t “ Pero esta ignorancia y ccquedad del Consejo del Rey tubo su 
origen prjmero, lo qual fud causa de proveer que se hiciesen aquellos 
requerimientos, y plega a Dios que hoy, que es el afio que pasa de se- 
senta y uno, el consejo cste libre della.”— Las Casas, Hist, de las In- 
dias, MS., lib. iii., cap. 166. 
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is composed witli more brevity, though not with less 
force, than almost any of his productions. In it there 
is a statement which the student maylook for in vain 
among the most elaborate histories that were written 
at that period, or have been written since, of the Span¬ 
ish conquest in America. It is constantly mentioned 
that the tribute to be raised from encomiendas in this 
or that district was settled by this or that governor 
or royal auditor, but no accurate account is given of 
what the tribute was. In this treatise of Las Casas 
is set forth the tribute to be paid annually by five 
hundred Indian families in Arequipa. They are to 
furnish, (1), 180 Peruvian sheep. An additional hard¬ 
ship was, that these sheep could not be procured in 
that district, but had to be sought for in a neighbor¬ 
ing province. (2), 300 pieces of cotton goods, each 
sufficient for the dress of an Indian; (3), 1000 bushels 
of maize; (4), 850 bushels of wheat; (5), 1000 fowls; 
(6), 1000 sacks, with cords to them; (7), 60 baskets of 
coca; (8), 100 cotton napkins; (9),30 swine; (10),50 
arrobas-oi camaron (a kind of fish); (11), 500 arrdbas 
of another kind of fish; (12), 5 arrobas of wool; (13), 
40 skins of sea-wolves, dressed, and 40 others un¬ 
dressed ; (14), 2 arrobas of cord; (15), 3 tents; (16), 
8 table-cloths; (17), 2000 baskets of pepper; (18), 2 
arrobas of balls of cotton; (19), 9 house-clotlis; (20), 
3 arrobas of fat, to make candles; (21), 15 Indians for 
the domestic service of the Spanish encomendero; 
(22), 8 Indians for the cultivation of his garden; (23), 
8 others, to have charge of liis flocks and cattle. 

This monstrous tribute* might well call forth in- 

* It was in reference to immoderate assessments of the kind men¬ 
tioned in the text that the Spanish government were constantly pro¬ 
viding a remedy. Many proofs of their assiduity on this point might 
be adduced. That the Spanish government ultimately succeeded in 
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dignation even from a man of ninety years of age. 
Upon such a tribute Las Casas rests his assertion that 
the Indians are-deprived of their goods and of their 
liberty, and that it is impossible not to apply the epi¬ 
thet of tyrannical to the government under which 
they live; for, according to Aristotle, every govern¬ 
ment of a free people ought to have for its object 
the temporal and the spiritual good of the members 
of the body politic. Such was the intrepid writing, 
skillfully interwoven with the most important facts, 
which Las Casas had the energy to produce at this 
advanced period of his life. 

Of all that is done in any great transaction, so 
small a part can be told, that the historian is often 
most unwillingly compelled to commit an act of 
seeming injustice when he carefully commemorates 
the deeds of the chief of a party, to the exclusion of 
those of many of his associates. Las Casas was but 
one, though immeasurably the first, of a numerous 

effecting something like moderation in the tribute paid by the Indians 
may be seen from the following passage: “En una cedula de Valla¬ 
dolid, de dos de Febrero del afio de 1549, i otros de los afios de 1551, 
1552,1576, que estan en cl dicho scgondo tomo, i se han renov&do 
por la del servicio personal del afio de 1601, cap. 3, mandan, que para 
que se execute mejor lo referido, i en mayor alivio de los Indios, los 
tributes se les carguen, i tassen en lo que mas acomodamentc pudie- 
rcn pagar, avida consideracion a los frutos i cosas que lleva cada pro- 
vincia 6 a lo que ellos saben obrar por sus manos, por que no pudies- 
sen ser molestados, pidiendoles lo que no pudiessen aver i pagar facil- 
mente. I esta moderation, ^ tassa, se encargd ultimamcnte en las 
provincias del Perd, nl Virrey don Francisco de Toledo, que las andu- 
vo, * visitd todaspersonalmentepara el efeto , i las dexd hechas con gran 
smvidad , equidad, i destreza, como lo reiieren Acosta, f Agin, i el Li- 
cenciado Marienzo, que le acompafio i ayudo en lo mas de ellas; i en 
la Nueva-fepagna 6 la Audiencia de Mexico, £ al Virrey don Antonio 
de Mendoza, que tnmbien lo ajustaron, i suavizaron quanto pudieron, 
como lo testifica Fr. Juan de Torquemada.”—S olorzano , Politico 
Indiana , lib. ii., cap. 19. 
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body of men who may rightly be called the Protect¬ 
ors of the Indians. Among these protectors was an 
ex-auditor of the Audiencim of Guatemala and Mex¬ 
ico named Zurita. He also informed the Emperor 
of the excessive nature of the imposts levied upon the 
Indians, and declared that it was one of the causes 
which led to the depopulation of the Hew World.* 
Another cause of the destruction of the Indians, ac¬ 
cording to Zurita, was their being compelled to work 
at the great edifices erected in the Spanish towns. 
They were forced, he says, to labor from the point of 
day until late in the evening. “ I have seen,” he adds, 
“ after the Angelas , a great number of Indians cruel¬ 
ly conducted from their work oy a very powerful per¬ 
sonage. They bore along an enormous piece of wood, 
as large as a royal pine-tree, and when they stopped 
to rest, a negro who followed them, armed with a 
whip, forced them to continue their march, striking 
them with this whip, from the first man to the last, 
not that they should gain time and undertake other 
labors, for the day’s work was finished, but to prevent 
them from resting, and to keep up the bad habit, so 
common, of beating them incessantly, and maltreating 
them. As they were all naked, except that they wore 
a piece of linen round their loins, and as the negro 
struck as hard as he could, all the strokes of the whip 

* “ En general, dans toutes les Indes, quoiqu’on ait cherchd & dire 
le contraire, les races indigenes diminuent et disparaissent, par suite 
du dcsespoir que causent aux Indiens les impots, la maniere de les per- 
cevoir, l’impossibilitd ou ils sont de se nourrir et d’elever leurs enfants, 
ce qui les force de les abandonner malgre toute la tendresse qu’ils leur 
portent. Ils quittent leurs maisons, leurs champs qui, it la vdrite, sont 
de pea de valeur, et passent dans d’autres pays, rodant sans cesse 
d’une contrtfe dans une autre, ou bien ils se cachent dans les forets oil 
les tigres et les autres betes feroces les devorent.”— Aloxzo Zurita, 
Rapport sur les Chefs de la Nouvelle Espagne, Tebnaux-Compaxs, 
Voyages. 
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had their full effect. Not one of the Indians said a 
word or turned his head, for they were all broken 
down by misery. It is the custom to urge them con- 
# stantly in their work, not to allow them to take any 
rest, and to chastise them if they attempt to do so. 
This ill treatment of the Indians is the cause of my 
having, with the permission of your majesty, resigned 
my place of auditor.” Such testimony as the above, 
confirmed by the resignation of office on the part of 
the witness, is most important in support of the state¬ 
ments and the conduct of Las Casas, the chief Pro¬ 
tector of the Indians. 

The memorial on Peru, written by Las Casas in his 
ninetieth year, appears to have been the last effort of 
his fertile pen. Two years later, however, in 1566, 
he came forward, not to write, but to act on behalf 
of his Indians. In that year a grievance that was 
suffered by the province of Guatemala was made 
known to him. The Guatemalans had been deprived 
of their Audiencia. The Dominicans in that prov¬ 
ince wrote to Las Casas, telling him that the country 
suffered very much for the want of an Audiencia. 
The natives had no chance of justice, as they had to 
make a journey to Mexico in order to prosecute any 
appeal. Las Casas well knew the importance of this 
matter. He accordingly left his collegiate monastery 
at Valladolid and went to Madrid. There he put the 
case of the Guatemalans so strongly to the king and 
to the Council of the Indies that the Audiencia was 
restored to Guatemala. This was the last work of 
Las Casas. He fell ill at Madrid, and died there in 
July, 1566, being ninety-two years of age. His obse¬ 
quies were attended by a large concourse of the in¬ 
habitants of that city; and he was buried with all 
due solemnity in the convent chapel of “ Our Lady 
of Atocha.” 
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In parting from Las Casas, it must be felt that all 
ordinary eulogies would be feeble and inadequate. 
TTis was one of those few lives that are beyond biog¬ 
raphy, and require a history to be written in order to 
illustrate them. His career affords, perhaps, a solita- 
ry instance of a man who, being neither a conqueror, 
a discoverer, nor an inventor, has, by the pure force 
of benevolence, become so notable a figure that large 
portions of history can not be written, or at least can 
not be understood, without the narrative of his deeds 
and efforts being made one of the principal threads 
upon which the history is strung. Other men have 
undertaken great projects of benevolence, and have 
partially succeeded in them; but there is not any man 
whose success or failure in such endeavors has led to 
the great civil and militaiy events which ensued upon 
the successes and failures of Las Casas. Take away 
all he said, and did, and preached, and wrote, and 
preserved (for the early historians of the New World 
owe the records of many of their most valuable facts 
to him), and the history of the Conquest would lose a 
considerable portion of its most precious materials. 

It may be fearlessly asserted that Las Casas had a 
greater number of bitter enemies than any man who 
lived in his time, and many were the accusations they 
brought against him. But these were, for the most 
part, frivolous in the extreme, or were pointed at such 
failings as are manifest to every reader of his life. 
There is nothing unexpected in them. That he was 
hasty, vehement, uncompromising, and occasionally, 
though rarely, indiscreet, must be very clear to eveiy 
one. But such a man was needed. It was for oth¬ 
ers to suggest expedients and compromises. There 
was one person always to maintain that strict justice 
should be done to the Indians, and to uphold the 
02 
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great principle that monarchs were set to rule for 
the benefit of their subjects. Without him the cause 
of the natives would at once have descended into a 
lower level. Then, though vehement, he was emi¬ 
nently persuasive, and few who came near him es¬ 
caped the influence of his powerful and attractive 
mind. The one event of his life which his enemies 
fastened upon for censure, and as regards which their 
accusations are certainly not frivolous, was his un¬ 
fortunate attempt at colonization on the coast of Cu- 
mana. To do those enemies justice, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that they did not know the motives which had 
actuated him in obtaining that territory, nor how lit¬ 
tle blame could be attributed to him for the failure 
of that romantic enterprise. They could only ridi¬ 
cule his laborers, adorned with crosses, as they said, 
like the Knights of Calatrava, and declare that, as a 
colonist, he had made a signal failure. These accus¬ 
ers were not aware that, but for the rapacity of con¬ 
querors like themselves, who had previously infuri¬ 
ated the natives, Las Casas might have succeeded in 
converting and civilizing the inhabitants of the Pearl 
Coast, as he afterward succeeded in peaceably reduc¬ 
ing the inhabitants of “the Land of War.” 

The event in his life which his contemporaries did 
not notice, but which has since been much deplored 
and greatly magnified, was his being concerned in 
the introduction of negroes into the New World. 
For this he has himself made a touching and most 
contrite apology, expressing at the same time a fear 
lest his small share in the transaction might never be 
forgiven to him. In the cause of the Indians, wheth¬ 
er he upheld it in speech, in writing, or in action, he 
appears never for one moment to have swerved from 
the exact path of equity. He- has been justly called 
“ The Great Apostle of the Indies.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


LAWS RELATING TO ENCOMIENDAS AND PERSONAL 
SERVICES. 

T HE laws respecting encomiendas were considered 
to form the most important branch of legisla¬ 
tion in America at the time of the conquest, and the 
growth of society in the Spanish Indies has ever since 
been so much influenced by these laws, that a clear 
understanding of them affords.the surest insight into 
the history of almost all those regions in the Hew 
World which have not been colonized by the English 
or the French. 

Moreover, a remarkable circumstance in connec¬ 
tion with these laws is, that the modifications of them, 
which took place from time to time, were not only 
results, but in their turn became causes of striking 
civil and military events in Spanish America. It has 
been seen that royal orders from the court of Spain, 
affecting Peril, and the injudicious execution of them, 
were the causes that led to all the rebellions which 
kept that country for a long period in a state of utter 
confusion. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that a Spanish conqueror should have regarded the 
Protectors of the Indians, with Las Casas at their 
head, as his especial enemies, and as the chief scourg¬ 
es of the land. 

By the aid of some of the great lawyers of Spain, 
who devoted themselves to this difficult subject (chief- 
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ly Antonio de Leon and Juan de Solokzano), a suc¬ 
cinct account may be given of the various laws which 
regulated the encomienda system in Mexico and Peru 
for a hundred years, dating from the conquests of 
those countries. 

In Peru, the discoverer Pizarro, when he first went 
to Spain, and while he was in partnership with Alma- 
gro and De Luque, received from Charles the Fifth 
the power of granting encomiendas. It was then 
held that these grants were in recompense to the dis¬ 
coverers and conquerors, and the tenure was for their 
lives only. 

Afterward came the Law of Succession, passed in 
1536. By that law Pizarro had the power of grant¬ 
ing encomiendas for two lives. Then came the new 
laws, promoted chiefly by Las Casas, which prohibited 
altogether the granting of encomiendas. Blasco Nu¬ 
nez Vela was sent to execute these laws. It has been 
seen how he failed in his mission, and how the new 
laws were abrogated by a royal order of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, given at Malines in 1545. The 
President De la Gasca possessed the power of grant¬ 
ing encomiendas , as also did the viceroys of Peru who 
succeeded him. All the encomiendas thus granted 
fell under the general Law of Succession, and the pe¬ 
riod of their tenure was for two lives. Afterward 
they were to be incorporated into the possessions of 
the crown. 

In Mexico the course of events was very different. 
The first discoverer, Cortez, made a general reparti- 
miento, but it was provisional. As he had not been 
sent out by the court of Spain, he possessed no power 
to give Indians in encomienda , and his repartition 
was never confirmed. Cortez was superseded by an 
Audiencia. They possessed the power of granting 
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encomiendas , but they exercised that power so badly, 
and with so much favoritism, that their repartition 
was annulled. They were superseded by a second 
Audiencia , which had for its president the Bishop 
of St. Domingo, whose wise administration of New 
Spain has been already recorded. This second Au¬ 
diencia did not possess the power of granting enco¬ 
miendas; that is, if an encomienda, by the death of 
its original possessor, had lapsed to the crown, they 
did not possess the power of regranting that encomi- 
enda. The power they did possess was to deal with 
the grants which had been unjustly made by the for¬ 
mer Audiencia. The new auditors were to make a 
new repartition, not of the lapsed, but of the current 
grants. This they did, but their repartition was never 
formally confirmed, and the conquerors of New Spain 
continued to hold their encomiendas merely by tacit 
permissibn. Then came the Viceroy Mendoza to gov¬ 
ern the country; but he never possessed the power of 
granting encomiendas. Not that he was distrusted 
by the government at home; but the rightfulness of 
any mode cf assigning the Indians to their conquer¬ 
ors was much questioned and debated at that period. 
Then came the celebrated Law of Succession. This 
law had its origin in Mexico in the following man¬ 
ner. After the second Audiencia had arrived, two 
of the original conquerors died, leaving widows. It 
was the duty of the auditors to incorporate the enco¬ 
miendas of the two deceased conquerors into the pos¬ 
sessions of the crown, and to place them under a roy¬ 
al corregidor, leaving nothing for the widows. This 
appeared to the auditors a great hardship; and they 
ventured to give one of these Spanish ladies an Indian 
village in encomienda which had belonged to her late 
husband, and to the other lady they assigned the trib- 
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ute arising from lier deceased husband’s eneomienda. 
They then informed the Emperor of the decisions 
they had come to, which naturally had given great 
satisfaction to the conquerors, and had encouraged 
them to marry. Charles the Fifth and his ministers 
approved of these grants to the widows; and the 
practice that began thus was extended, in a year or 
two afterward, and made universal in the Indies by 
the passing of the Law of Succession. It was still a 
strictly feudal tenure. The eneomendero was bound 
to provide for the instruction of his Indians in the 
true faith, and he was liable to military sendee. If 
the son to whom the eneomienda descended was a 
minor, he had to provide an esquire to serve for him. 
Moreover, the maintenance of the family fell upon 
him. If it was a daughter to whom the eneomienda 
descended, she was bound to marry within a year 
after her arriving at marriageable age—doubtless 
with a view to there being some person who could 
fulfill the feudal duties incumbent on the owner of 
an eneomienda. 

An eneomienda could not be divided; might not 
be pledged; and, without express permission from 
the court of Spain, no person was to have more than 
one eneomienda. 

Such was the state of the law until 1542, when the 
new laws were passed; and Don Tello de Sandoval 
was sent, as visitor, to superintend the execution of 
these laws in Mexico. It has been seen that Sando¬ 
val, acting in concert with the viceroy, Mendoza, post¬ 
poned the execution of the new laws in Mexico, and 
suffered an appeal to be made against them to the 
Emperor by the conquerors of New Spain. The new 
laws were partially revoked, and these conquerors 
were left with the same holding of their encomi- 



endas, namely, by “ tacit permissionthat they had 
before—the duration of which, according to the Law 
of Succession, was to be for two lives. But these en~ 
comiendas , both in Mexico and Peru, have remained 
in full force to modem times, a circumstance which 
has now to be accounted for. 

As might have been expected, the colonists made 
great efforts to have these grants (which were their 
chief possessions) continued to them; and in New 
Spain they succeeded so far that in 1559 a third life 
was granted, which Antonio de Leon well describes 
as the life granted by “ connivance” (diMmul<Lcio'ii). 
There is a letter, addressed by the court of Spain to 
the "Viceroy of New Spain, who had evidently sub¬ 
mitted his doubts and difficulties on the subject to 
the government at home, in which occurs the follow¬ 
ing passage: “ And as regards the son or daughter 
that may survive as heirs, you will merely allow them 
the possession, without, however, giving them a title; 
and you will bear in mind that all that is said above 
is to remain in force until it is decided by Us as to 
what is to be done in the whole matter.”* 

Soon afterward there arose a discussion about the 
fourth life. The viceroy of that day was inclined to 
let this pass by a kind of connivance; but the govern¬ 
ment at home sent word to him that he was to take 
heed that the “ tacit permission” applied only to the 
third life, and that the rest of the royal ordinances 
must be carried into execution (i. e., that the eneomi- 

* “Mas expressamente se aprovo despues; que resolviendo en otra 
carta acordada, algunas dadas propuestas por el Virrey, i llegando a 
la referida, se le dixo: Ial hijo, 6 Jnja que huviere de suceder, dissimu- 
lareis con ellos , sin dar les titulo, i estareis advertido que todo lo suso- 
dicho se estienda , fiasta tanto que par Nos se tome resolucion de lo que 
en todo ello se ha de hazer ."— Antonio de Leon, Conjirmaciones 
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endas , when they fell vacant, should he incorporated 
in the possessions of the crown) until some other ar¬ 
rangement should be made, which the government 
were at that time discussing. This was in the year 
1576. The discussion seems to have lasted for more 
than a quarter of a century, for it was not until the 
year 1607 that the matter was settled. At that pe¬ 
riod the court of Spain was not strong enough to re¬ 
sist the importunity of the claimants; and not only 
was the fourth life granted, but the third life, which 
had hitherto been tacitly allowed, as it were, was at 
last formally conceded to the colonists of New Spain. 
Each encomienda , therefore, had now legally been 
granted by the crown for four lives. 

Twenty-one years afterward a similar question 
arose about the grant of a fifth life. The court of 
Spain now probably perceived that it would be 
obliged to grant this hfe, and resolved to gain some 
profit by the concession. It accordingly fixed a rate 
of composition, the terms of which were settled by a 
royal order from Madrid, dated April, 1629.* This 
grant of a fifth life in New Spain corresponded to 
the grant of a third life in Peru, where the encomi¬ 
endas had been originally granted at a much later 
period than in New Spain, by the President Gasca 
after the defeat of Gonzalo Pizarro, and by the Mar¬ 
quis de Canete after the minor rebellions in Peru. 
It is not necessary to trace the granting of encomi¬ 
endas in the other American colonies of Spain, as 
these various colonies partook the fortunes either of 

* The Law of Succession was on this occasion broken through, and 
composition was allowed upon the encomienda passing to a stranger. 

“Si los tales Encomenderos no tuvieren hijos, i quisieren que passe 
la sucession d algun estrafio, pagardn la vida, i acudiran al Consejo a 
compouersc por csta gracia.”— Antonio de Leon, parte i., cap. i. 
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Mexico or Peru, and the grant of that life which was 
the fifth in New Spain, was a general grant for the 
whole Indies. 

The possession of encomiendas in the Spanish col¬ 
onies has thus been traced for more than a hundred 
years: in Peru, for example, from the beginning of 
the Conquest, which may be said to have commenced 
about the year 1529, to the grant of the third life in 
1629, and in Mexico for a longer period. 

The emomienda system remained in full force un¬ 
til the reign of Charles the Third of Spain, at which 
period, it appears, it was annulled * and a new sys¬ 
tem of government was adopted, under the adminis¬ 
tration of the Count de Galvez, f 

The laws with respect to personal service were 
much more clearly defined than those respecting en¬ 
comiendas. There was no connivance allowed in 
this case; but more than a hundred years elapsed be¬ 
fore the court of Spain succeeded in abolishing these 
personal services of the Indians, although monarch 
after monarch made the greatest effort to do away 
with them. The necessity for the employment of In- 

* “ C’est le roi Charles III. surtout, qui, par des mesures aussi 
sages qu’energiques, est devenu le bienfaiteur des indigenes: il a an- 
nule les encomiendas ; il a defendu les repartimientos, par lesquels les 
corregidors se constituoient arbitrairement les creanciers, et par con¬ 
sequent les maitrcs du travail des natifs, en les pourvoyant, a des prix 
cxage'rcs, de clievaux, de mulets et de vetemens ( ropa ). L’etablisse- 
mcnt des intendances, que l’on doit au ministfere du Comte de Galvez, 
est devenu surtout une epoque memorable pour le bien-etre des In- 
diens.”— Humboldt, Essai sur la Nouvelle-Esjmgne , tom. i.,liv. ii., 
chap. C. 

f The Count de Galvez, better known, perhaps, in Spanish histoiy 
as the Marquis of Sonora, served under the Count of Florida Blanca, 
who much approved his services.—See Florida Blaxca’s account 
of his own administration, in the Appendix to Coxe’s History of the 
House of Bourbon. 
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dians was so urgent that it defied or eluded the vigi¬ 
lance of the Spanish sovereigns. 

The last time that the personal services of the In¬ 
dians were mentioned in this history was when the 
publication by the auditors of Jama of Charles the 
Fifth’s edict of 1549, prohibiting such services, led to 
the rebellions of Sebastian de Castilla and Hernandez 
de Giron. In 1563 the same prohibition that had been 
given in 1549 was re-enacted at Mon§on, in Aragon, 
against personal services. The main object of this 
law was, that the Indians held in encomienda should 
not compound for the tribute which they had to pay 
to their lords by rendering personal services. If any 
Indians should serve the Spaniards, it must be of 
their own free will, and in no other manner.* Sim¬ 
ilar orders were issued to the several viceroyalties of 
the Indies in the years 1568,1581,1595, and 1601. 
There is no doubt, however, that the evil of personal 
services continued. It was nearly impossible that it 
should have been otherwise; and, in justice to the 
Spanish colonists, it can not but be admitted that it 
would have been excessively difficult for them to pro¬ 
vide the requisite labor if the laborers were to be 
perpetually changed. Even the employment, in per¬ 
sonal services, of the Indians who were called Mitayos , 
was, except in special instances, forbidden. When 
the Indians of an encomienda .could pay their tribute 
either in coin, or in some grain, or other product of 
the land, they were to do so. 

The royal order of 1601, which entered into mi¬ 
nute detail, was doubtless framed in consequence of 
a perception on the part of the home government that 

* “ Qnc si nlgunos sirvicren b los Espnfioles, sea de sn propia vo- 
luntad, i no de otrn manera alguna.”— Solobzano, Politico Indiana, 
lib. ii., cap. 2. 
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they should not he able to control the practice of per¬ 
sonal service unless by declaring the special cases in 
which, as a matter of necessity, the Indians might be 
employed. And this employment was not “ personal 
service” in the original meaning of the term, for it 
was not necessarily rendered to the Spanish lord. IJis 
demand for tribute being satisfied, he had no more 
claim upon the services of his Indians than any other 
person had. The effort of the government was stead- 
• ily directed to the object of keeping the Indians with¬ 
in the locality of their encomiendas. In Peru, for 
instance, it was only the seventh part of the adult 
male Indians in any encomienda that might be em¬ 
ployed as Mitayos ; and in New Spain, only fou#** in 
each hundred. When the time of their Mita had ex¬ 
pired they must return to their villages; and the same 
set of men were not allowed to be sent immediately 
again. If there were spare laborers in an encomien- 
4a, they might hire themselves out to the Spaniards 
as freemen; and, in that case, every possible precau¬ 
tion was taken to secure them the payment of fair 
wages. No Indian, for instance, might be paid his 
wages in wine. 

Again, the Spaniards were absolutely forbidden to 
employ the Indians in pearl fisheries, in sugar-mills, 
in woolen manufactories, in vineyards, or in the cul¬ 
tivation or gathering of woad. The cultivation of 
cocaf was allowed, because its leaves were very ser- 

* This was for work in the mines. When employed in agricultural 
labor, ten in each hundred of the Indians in New Spain were em¬ 
ployed as Mitayos for twenty weeks of the year, and for the remain¬ 
ing weeks two in each hundred. 

t “Los Indios la precian sobre manern, y en tiempo de los Reyes 
Ingas no era licito & los plebeyos, usar la Coca sin licencia del Inga, 
d su Govemador. El uso es traerla en la boca, y mascarla cliupan- 
dola, no la tragan: dizen que les da grande esfuerf o, y es singular re- 
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viceable to those employed in mining. But so tender 
was the Spanish court of its Indians, that, in the or¬ 
dinance concerning the cultivation of coca, there is 
special provision made for their protection against 
the danger to their health from working in a humid 
district. 

Tlie words of the law are the following: “As the 
country where coca is grown is humid and subject to 
rain, and the Indians, in their work, generally get wet, 
and then fall ill from not changing their wet clothes, 
We command that no Indian shall commence work¬ 
ing that land without being provided with a change 
of clothes. And the master of the coca plantation 
must take especial care that this be done, under a 
penalty of paying twenty baskets of coca for each 
time that he may be found to bring any Indian to 
this work without complying with the regulations 
herein set forth.”* 

The Indians were allowed to work at the mines, 
but under strict regulations. 

Among other provisos, there was a general order 
that no Indian should be allowed to carry a burden 
that weighed more than two arrobas (half a hundred 
weight). 

galo para ellos. Muchos hombres graves lo tienen por superstition, 
y cosa de pura imnginncion. Yo, por dezir verdad, no me persuado, 
que sea pura imagination, antes entiendo quo en efecto obru fuer 9 a-s 
y aliento en los Indios, porque se veen efectos, que no se pueden ntrib- 
uyr & imagination, como cs eon un pufio de eoca caminar doblando 
jomadas sin tomer a las vezes otra cosa, y otras semejantes obras.”— 
Acosta, Hist. Nat. de Indias, lib. iv., cap. 22. 

* “ Porque la tierra donde la Coca se cria cs lufmeda y lluviosa, y 
los Indios de su beneficio ordinariamente se mojan, y enferman de no 
mudar el vestido mojado: Ordenamos que ningun Indio entre a ben- 
cficinrla, sin que Ueve cl vestido dupliendo para remudar, y el duefio 
de la Coca tenga especial cuidado que esto se cumpla, pena de pagar 
veinto cestos de Coca, por cada vez que se hallare traer algun Indio 
contra lo susodicho, nplicados en la forma referida .”—liccopilacion de 
las Indias, tom. ii., lib. vi., tit. 14, ley 2. 
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There was also a law that the Indians of Mita or 
repartition should not be employed, if it could possi¬ 
bly be avoided, in climates which differed from their 
native ones.* 

The efforts which were made by the court of Spain 
in behalf of the Indians may be well exemplified by 
an order which went out in 1609, declaratory of the 
great law of 1601 respecting personal service, of which 
the celebrated lawyer, Solorzano, was himself sent to 
supervise the execution. He mentions that the Conde 
de Lemos especially charged him to see to the execu¬ 
tion of the royal orders respecting personal service; 
and in this declaratory law it is ordained that no In¬ 
dian should, even for a crime, be condemned to give 
personal service to an individual colonist, f This same 
lawyer was also intrusted with the drawing up of a 
law in 1634, in which the former prohibitions were 
repeated, and he declares -that the Spaniards who 
should violate these edicts were to be liable to ex- 
communication; this, moreover, being one of those 
special cases reserved for the See of Rome4 

* See ley 29, lib. vi., tit. 12. Del Servicio Personal: Hecopilacion 
de Leges de las Indias. “ Que no se repartan Indios, para semen- 
teras ni otras cosas, a diferentes temples.” 

t “I finalmente, por otra cedula declaratoria de la passada, dada 
en Aranjuez a 2G de Mayo de 1G09 dirigida al Marques de Montes- 
claros Virrey del Peril, £ mirada, £ despachada con grande acuerdo, 
siendo Presidente del Consejo el Excelentissimo Conde de Lemos«don 
Pedro Fernandez de Castro, que fud quien me propuso, £ consulto para 
la Pla 9 a de Oidor de Limn, alentandome a que la acetasse, £ encar- 
gandome con particular cuidado, al tiempo de la partida, que por lo 
que en mi fuesse procurasse la execucion de la dicha cedula. En el 
capitulo 27 della, expressamente se manda: Que nopuedan hs Indios 
por sus delitos ser condenados a ningun servicio personal de particu- 
lares. I en el siguiente, se renueva el que v& referido, de la cedula de 
1601, agravando las penas contra los juezes que tuvieren omission en 
executarlo.”— Solorzano, Politica Indiana , lib. ii., cap. 2. 

t “En tanto grado, quo estan descomulgados los que usan dellas, f 
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The Spanish Conquest brought about so many 
forms of Indian servitude, that it is very difficult to 
master the nature of them all, and to follow them 
into all their minute details, especially as the name 
imder which the Indians served sometimes remains 
unaltered, although the service itself had changed 
its character. This was the case with the Mitayos. 
Originally their service was entirely connected with 
the system of encomiendas. If they gave personal 
service, it was a means by which the lord gained 
something more than tribute from his encomienda , 
or, rather, took a part of his tribute in a form which 
was especially beneficial to him and oppressive to his 
Indians. The abolition, however, of any claim to 
personal service on the part of the Spanish lord of 
the encomienda did not cause a discontinuance of 
the system of employing Mitayos. It is true that 
the Mitayos were no longer a necessary part of an 
encomienda. If the tribute could be paid without a 
certain number of the Indians being sent out from 
the community to labor for the rest, there was no 
need for the appointment of a mita in that commu¬ 
nity. Still, in practice it would have been fomid 
that Mitayos were sent out from every Indian vil¬ 
lage long after the laws entirely abrogating personal 
service had been passed, and were substantially obey¬ 
ed. These Mitayos , however, were merely Indian 
laborers, sent by their native caciques to the market¬ 
place of the adjacent Spanish town, to be hired by 
any one who chose to pay a certain fixed sum for 

es este nno de los casos resemdos & la Sede Apostolica, por la Bula 
de la Cena del Sefior, como lo ensefian Silvestro, Navarro, f en nues- 
tros terminos el Padre Joseph de Acosta.”— Solorzano, Politico, In¬ 
diana, lib. ii., cap. 2. 
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Laws respecting Yanaconas. 

their hire. That the caciques were in many instances 
compelled to send Mitayos is certain; but this com¬ 
pulsion was held to be for the public service and for 
the good of the Indians, not for the benefit of the 
Spanish owner of the encomienda. It appears, more¬ 
over, that these Mitayos were not bound by law to 
work for any particular master unless they were sat¬ 
isfied with Ms service. There is no doubt that great 
injustice may have occurred in the choice made by 
the native cacique of the persons under Ms authority 
whom he selected to serve as Mitayos ; but, so far 
as the Spaniards were concerned, it does not appear 
that the Mitayos were left without considerable pro¬ 
tection from the law; and the overpowering indo¬ 
lence of the Indians after the Spanish Conquest 
doubtless induced the government to allow this mod¬ 
ified system of compulsory labor to continue. 

Lastly, there were, in Pern, the Yanaconas. The 
meaning of this word Yanacona , in the Peruvian 
language,is “Slave;” and there had been a class of 
men bearing this name when the Peruvian dynasty 
flourished. Some of these Yanaconas had, no doubt, 
fled from their masters to the Spaniards. Other In¬ 
dians had gathered round the Spanish habitations, 
as cattle choose any particular spot for pasture. At 
least such was the account which the Spaniards gave 
of the matter. The Spanish conquerors also alleged 
that certain vagabond Indians, belonging to no par¬ 
ticular tribe, had been made over to them by the 
caciques of different districts. It may readily be 
conjectured that, in whatever manner the Spaniards 
contrived to get hold of individual Indians, they 
would call them Yanaconas , wishing them to be con¬ 
sidered as persons not partaking of the full claim to 
liberty wMch was declared by the coiirt of Spain to 
belong to the Indians generally. 
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The Yanaconas as Vassals. 


These Yanaconas, therefore, were treated as vassals 
adscrvpti glebce. They worked on the lands of the 
Spaniards, having their own small portions of land, 
and were held to be inalienable from the property. 
They were not very numerous: there might have 
been fifty thousand in Peru in the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century; but the government did not omit to 
watch over their rights and interests. And, eventual¬ 
ly, in 1618, under Philip the Third, a law was passed 
having for its object to bring those Yanaconas into 
separate settlements, with lands of their own, allow¬ 
ing them at the same time the option of working 
where they had been accustomed to work, and, in 
that case, forming the settlement as close as might be 
to the Spanish planter’s estate where the Yanaconas 
had hitherto resided.* It would have been difficult 
to make a more kindly or thoughtful provision for 
the welfare of this particular class of Indians, and for 
extinguishing whatever remnant of slavery was to be 
found in the system by which the Yanaconas had 
been attached to the lands of their Spanish masters. 

• An account has now been given of the laws affect¬ 
ing encomiendas and personal services, which legisla¬ 
tion makes manifest the long-continued contest that 
existed between the conquerors and the Protectors 
of the Indians. There is, however, one general law, 
which may be considered as expressing in itself all 
the tenderness with which the court of Spain sought 
to treat its new subjects, the Indians. From a fear 
lest they should be imposed upon in their dealings 
with the Spaniards, they were considered by the law 
as minors.j* It is hardly possible to carry legislation 

* See ley 12, lib. vi., tit. 3. 

t “Otro Privilegio tiencn assimismo los Indios, que no se puede 
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Privileges of the Indians. 

farther in favor of any race or class. This provision 
existed as late as the beginning of the present centu¬ 
ry. In the travels of a most intelligent Frenchman, 
M. Depons, an agent to the French government at 
Caraccas, it is stated that “ one of the most advan¬ 
tageous privileges of the Indians is that of being con¬ 
sidered as minors in all their civil transactions. It is 
left to their discretion to execute, or not to execute, 
whatever contracts they make with the Spaniards 
without the interposition of the judges. They can 
insist on canceling them in eveiy stage of any busi¬ 
ness. Their fixed property can not legally be pur¬ 
chased but at a judieiaiy auction, or sheriff’s sale. If 
the article to be sold is of little value, the permission 
of the judge is sufficient; but that is not granted till 
it appears by the most satisfactory vouchers that the 
bargain is advantageous to the Indian.”* 

pnssar en silencio, f usan, i gozan del en los contratos, especialmente 
quando disponen de bienes raizes, o de otras cosas de precio, i estima- 
cion. 1 es, que aunque sean mayores de edad, se pueden restituir, i 
aun dezir de nulidad contra los tales contratos, sino se hallaren hechos 
con autoridad de justicia, i especial intervencion i consentimiento de 
su Protector General, o del particular que se les suele sefialar en se- 
mejantes cases.”— Solorzano, Politico, Indiana, lib. ii., cap. 28. 

* See Travels in South America , by F. Depons, voL i., p. 233. 
London, 1807. 

Yol.IV.-P 



CHAPTER V. 


LAWS REGULATING NEGRO SLAVERY, ANO PREVENTING 
THE SLAVERY OF THE INDIANS. 

T HE foregoing laws and tbe privileges of tlie In¬ 
dians must have rendered lat>or scarce in tlie 
Spanish Indies. The fatal consequence naturally en¬ 
sued of an increased demand for negro labor; and, 
accordingly, licenses for importing seventeen thou¬ 
sand negro slaves were offered for sale in the year 
1551.* In the following year Philip the Second con¬ 
cluded a bargain for the grant of a monopoly to im¬ 
port twenty-three thousand negroes into the Indies ;f 
and so this traffic went on until the great ctzsiento of 
17134 between the English and the Spanish govern- 

* “ La vents tie las 17,000 licenclas tie estlavos, por las qtinles en 
esa corte se han ofrecido 102,000 dttcados a luego pagar, hetnos trnta- 
do con mercaderes, i dicen no poder dar el dinero luego .’’—Coteccioii 
de McSoz, MS., tom. 8G. 

t “Capitulacion del Principe con Fernando Ochoa de Ochandiano, 
cnmbio en corte en qne Su Alteza en nombre de Su Magestad le da 
23,000 licencias de esclavos para pasar d Indias fi ocho dUcados cada 
nno, i se obliga d que dentro de 7 afios no dara otro licencia alguna.” 
—Coleccion de McnoZ, MS., tom. 86. 

t “ It was at this time that a memorable arrangement with Spain, 
known by the name of the Assiento, or Contract, gave the British an 
exclusive right of carrying on the most nefarious of all trades to the 
Plata—a trade which was then ns universally thought lawful and just 
as it is now acknowledged to be impious and inhuman. The British 
engaged to transport annually to the Spanish Indies, during a term of 
thirty years, four thousand eight hundred of what were called, in trade 
language, Indian pieces, that is to say, negro slaves, paying a duty per 
head of thirty-three escudos and one third.”— Southey, Hist, of Bra¬ 
zil, vol. iii., chap, xxxiii. 
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ments, was concluded, respecting the importation of 
negroes into Spanish America. The number of ne¬ 
groes imported into America from the year 1517, 
when the trade was first permitted by Charles the 
Fifth, to 1807, the year in which the British Parlia¬ 
ment passed the act abolishing the slave-trade,” can 
not be estimated at less than five or six millions.! 

The court of Spain was not inattentive to the treat¬ 
ment of the negroes any more than to that of the In¬ 
dians. As early as 1537, there is a letter from Cuba, 
addressed by some official person to the Empress, in¬ 
forming her majesty that the negroes are stronger 
than the Indians; that they are well fed; and that, 
in accordance with the royal orders, they have a holi¬ 
day of four months’ duration—an indulgence which 
he very naturally objects to, saying that tumults and 
murders take place during this holiday4 

* The contest about the slave-trade, the greatest, perhaps, that has 
ever occurred in England upon a matter of principle—certainly the 
greatest if we except the contest for Parliamentary government—was 
commenced as far hack as 1750, and was carried on with vigor for 
thirty years previous to 1807. The chief men of the nation entered 
warmly into the dispute. Adam Smith, Bishop Warburton, Bishop 
Horsley, Bishop Porteus, Paley, Bobertson the historian, John Wes¬ 
ley, Cowper the poet, Granville Sharp, Wilbcrforcc, Clarkson, Zachary 
Macaulay, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Windham, Sheridan, Lord Grey, Gren¬ 
ville, Canning, Brougham, were all abolitionists. The Quakers, the 
Wesleyans, and the City of London supported the negro cause. 

According to a petition ‘o the House of Commons from certain Liv¬ 
erpool merchants, “ the Middle Passage was one of the happiest peri¬ 
ods of a negro's life, ” On the other hand, Fox, when dying, said, 
“ Two things I earnestly wish to see accomplished—peace with Eu¬ 
rope, and the abolition of the slave-trade. But of the two I wish the 
latter.”— Bandinei, On Slavery, p. 119. 

t A much higher estimate has been made; bntlwish to keep within 
due hounds in a calculation which it is almost impossible to render 
accurate. It appears that in one year, 17G8, the importation was 
97,000.—-See Bandinei. On Slavery, p. 63. 
t “ Los negros son en manera de mas calidad que los Indios. Por 
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Laws against the Negroes. 

It is true that in the collection of laws which was 
afterward drawn up in Spain for the government of 
the Indies, the greater part of the laws that refer to 
the negroes are those which were framed to guard 
against their revolting, and to provide what should he 
done with the Cimarones , or Maroons, the name giv¬ 
en to fugitive negroes in a state of revolt. The ne¬ 
groes were not docile like the Indians, and were evi¬ 
dently considered as most dangerous people.* It was 
therefore enacted that the negroes should not bear 
arms, and that they should not go. out at night in the 
cities.f Great care was also taken that the negroes 
should not oppress the Indians; and the Indian vil¬ 
lages were not to he molested by negroes any more 
than by the Spanish colonists. 

There is one law, however, of high importance in 
favor of the negroes, which law runs thus: “We com¬ 
mand our royal Audiendas that if any negro, or ne- 
gress, or any other persons reputed slaves, should pub¬ 
licly demand their liberty, they should be heard, and 
justice be done to them, and care be taken that they 
should not, on that account (i. <?.,on account of their 
having demanded their liberty), be maltreated by 
their masters4 

lo coinun se lea da de comer bien. La comida era cacabi, boniatos y 
came. Les dan su huelga de 4 meses segun las ordsnes, ‘y de mi pa- 
recer esto no se les debia dar, porque si desvarios y muertes desampa- ■' 
radas suyas acaescen, es mediante este tiempo.’”— Col. de Munoz, 
MS., tom. 81. 

* Ley 13. “ Que las Justicias tengan cuidado sobre procedimientos 
de los Esclavos Negros, y personas inquietas.” 

t Ley 17. “ Que en Cartagena no trayga armas ningun esclavo, 
aunque sea accompaliando & su amo.” 

Ley 18. “ Que los Ministros de las Indias no den licencia para traer 
Negros con axmas."~Becopiladon de Indias, tom. ii., lib. vii., tit. 5. 

t “ Ordenamos d nuestras Scales Audiencias, que si algun Negro, 
o Negra, tf otros qualesquiera tenidos por esclavos, proclamaren a la 
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Laws mfmor of the Negroes. 

The earliest law that declares the grounds on which 
the negroes could demand their liberty dates from 
the year 1528, in which it is provided that a negro, 
having served a certain time, should be entitled to his 
liberty upon the payment of a certain sum, not to be 
less than 20 marks of gold—the exact amount, how¬ 
ever, to be settled by the royal authorities.* That 
many of the negroes did obtain their liberty may be 
inferred from the fact of there being several laws 
having reference to free negroes—enacting, for in¬ 
stance, what tribute they should pay, and with whom 
they should live; and commanding that free negress- 
es, unless married to Spaniards, should not wear gold 
ornaments, pearls, or silk.f 

Provision was also made that in the sale of the 
children of Spaniards and negresses, their parents 
should have a right of pre-emption.:!: 

In later times, under the admirable administration 
of Count Florida Blanca, during the reign of Charles 

libertad, los oygan, y hagan justicia, y provean que por esto no sean 
maltratados de sus amos.”— El Emperador D. Carlos, y el Cardi¬ 
nal Governador, en Madrid, & 15 de April, 1540. Hecopilacion de 
las Indias, ley 8, tom. ii., lib. vii., tit. 5. 

* “Assimismo soy informado, que para que los negros, que se pas- 
san a essas partes se assegurassen, y no se al$assen ni se ausentassen, 
y se animassen a trabajar y servir £ sus duefios, con mas voluntad de- 
mas de casallos, seriabien que serviendo cierto tempo, y dando cadau- 
no & su duefio hasta veynte marcos de oro, por lo menos, y dende 
arriba lo que a vosotros os pareciere, segun la calidad y condicion y 
hedad de cada uno, y a este respeto subiendo o abaxando en le tiempo 
y precio, sus mugeres v hijos, de los que fuessen casados, quedassen 
libres y estuviessen dello certinidad: sera bien, que entrc vosotros 
platiqueys en ello, dando parte a las personas que vos pareciere que 
convenga, y de quien se puede fiar y me embieys vuestro parecer.”— 
Puga, Provisiones. ' 

t “ Que las Negros, y Mulatas horras, no traygan oro, seda, mantos, 
ni perlas.”— Hecopilacion de Indias, ley 28, lib. vii., tit. 5. 

t “ Que vendidndose hijos de Espafioles y Negras, si sus padres los 
quisieren comprar, sean preferidos.”— Ibid., ley 6, lib. vii., tit. 4. 
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the Third of Spain, it is evident that the negroes were 
humanely cared for by the government, being taught 
to read and write, having the privilege of purchasing 
their freedom, and also the power of getting them¬ 
selves transferred to another master if their own had 
been guilty of cruelty to them.* 

Whatever care might have been taken by the Span¬ 
ish government for the welfare of the negroes when 
they had become inmates of the colonies, it does not 
appear that any provisions were made for diminish¬ 
ing their sufferings during “ the Middle Passage.” 
Thrown pell-mell into the hold of the vessel, without 
beds, without clothes, loaded with chains, and scantily 
fed, the miserable survivors arrived at the end of 
their voyage half dead, and covered with sores and 
ulcers. The great port for the reception of negroes 
in America was Carthagena. The hideous state of 
this traffic is learned from the life of a certain Jesuit 
father named Pedro Claver, who was called the Apos¬ 
tle of Carthagena. For forty years he devoted him¬ 
self to mitigate the sufferings of the negroes, and was 
always present at the debarkation from any slave ves¬ 
sel, accompanied by interpreters, and bringing with 
him food and restoratives of various kinds. Many of 
the slaves died immediately after they had received 

* “ While treating on a subject so important to the colonial system 
of Spain, it is satisfactory to advert to the humanity shown by the 
Spaniards toward their slaves. Household negroes were taught to 
read and write, and instructed in the principles of the Christian relig¬ 
ion. Any slave, on producing to the governor proofs of ill treatment 
hy his owner, might insist on being transferred to another master, at 
a price fixed by arbitration, which the master was not permitted to re¬ 
fuse. Should a slave by industry and economy have acquired suffi¬ 
cient to purchase his freedom, he was entitled to demand it on the 
payment of an equitable price, which, if necessary, was to be settled 
by arbitrators named by the governor.”— Coxe’s Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. v., chap, lxxix. 



the rite of baptism from the hands of the good 
father.* This benevolent man was not, like las Ca¬ 
sas, a great reformer. He does not seem ever to have 
protested against the horrors of negro traffic, but to 
have devoted himself to succoring the miserable crea¬ 
tures on their arrival, and to instructing and protect¬ 
ing them while they remained at Carthagena. At 
the end of his ministration he was succeeded in his 
pious office by another monk, who was sent out by 
the King of Spain to have the charge of bantizing 
the negroes. It is extraordinary that neither the 
humanity of the Spanish government, so prompt on 
many occasions, nor the pecuniary loss occasioned by 
the cruelty of the traders, ever caused wise and hu¬ 
mane regulations to be issued with respect to the 
treatment of the negroes during “the Middle Pas¬ 
sage,” which remained one of the greatest scandals on 
the earth from that day down to this day. 

In considering the whole subject of the dealings of 
the Spanish government with the Hew World, the dif¬ 
ficulties that the Spanish monarehs found in settling 
the encomiendas and in restricting the personal serv¬ 
ices of the Indians have been treated. There is, how¬ 
ever, a third branch of the subject, which has been 
but little dwelt upon, and which, for the honor of the 
Spanish government, deserves to be made clear. If it 

* “II s’informait d’abord de tous ceux qui Anient ne's pendant le 
voyage, pour leur confdrer le bapteme, il visitait ensuite ceux qui Aai- 
ent dangereuseanent malades, pour les disposer, ou au bapteme, ou au 
sacrement de penitence, solon qu’ils etaient, ou n’dtaient pas encore 
chretiens. Comme il arrivait que plusieurs mouraient imm ddiatement 
aprbs cette gr&ce, il semblait que la divine Providence ne les eftt con¬ 
serves jusque lh que pour donner k son serviteur la consolation de les 
sauver.”— B. G. Fleuriau, La Vie du Ven. Pierre Claver, Apotre de 
Carthaglne et des Jndes Occidentales, p. 74; ed. Liege, 1851. 
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had not been for the most vigorous efforts on the part 
of the kings of Spain, their ministers, and the other 
protectors of the Indians, the natives of America 
would have been just as much enslaved as the ne¬ 
groes. For the first fifty or sixty years after the Con¬ 
quest, Spanish statesmen had to make constant resist¬ 
ance to the insidious growth of an Indian slave-trade. 
On this point Ferdinand and Isabella had to censure 
Columbus. The authority of Pope Paul the Third, 
and afterward that of Pope Clement the Eighth, were 
brought to bear upon this subject; and many Spanish 
ecclesiastics besides Las Casas maintained a continu¬ 
ous protest against the existence of a slavery among 
the Indians, which had shown itself in the most un¬ 
mitigated form. 

Occasionally even the Spanish kings and statesmen 
had to give way in particular cases, and slave-owning 
and slave-dealing were allowed when Caribs, Canni¬ 
bals, and a certain tribe called Chichimecas were con¬ 
cerned, these Indians being held to be especially bar¬ 
barous and deserving of castigation. General orders, 
however, were issued in the year 1526, insisting upon 
the freedom of the Indians,* which made no excep¬ 
tion even as regards Cannibals or Caribs. 

As might be expected, this question of slaveiy was 
settled in the most distinct manner in the new laws. 

* “ Quo las Justicias procurasen de saber quienes tenian Indios 
esclavos, traidos de sus Tierras; ( queriendo ellos, los hiciesen bolver 
£ ellas, si buenamcnte, i sin incomodidad se pudiese hacer; f, no se 
pudiendo, los pusiesen en su libertad, segun que para ello le diese 
lugar la capacidad de sus Personas, teniendo consideracion al pro- 
vecho de los. Indios, para que fuesen tratados como libres, bien man- 
tenidos, i governados, sin darles demasiado trabajo; i que si los dichos 
Indios fuesen Christianos, no se dexasen bolver a sus Tierras, por el 
peligro que a sus Animas se les seguia.”— Herbeea, Hist, de las In - 
dias, dec. iii., lib. ix., cap. 2. 
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The -words are the following: “Item. We order and 
command that henceforward, for no cause whatever, 
whether of war, rebellion, ransom, or in any other 
manner, can any Indian be made a slave.” The new 
laws are always said to have been abrogated. Such 
was the language of the time. But this was not so. 
The Spanish colonists and conquerors, in speaking of 
the new laws, always had in their minds the six prin¬ 
cipal clauses which most affected them. But the new 
laws consisted of forty clauses, and many of them 
were not revoked. The foregoing clause, for in¬ 
stance, about slavery, was never revoked, but, on the 
contrary, was enforced in the most emphatic manner 
in the year 1553.* From official correspondence that 
passed between the king’s officers in the Indies and 
the court of Spain may be learned the immense diffi¬ 
culty which was experienced in carrying these pro¬ 
visions into effect. The Licentiate Cerrato, to whom 
was intrusted the execution of the new laws in Ven¬ 
ezuela and the Pearl Coast, at the same time that 
Blaseo Nunez Vela was sent as Viceroy to Peru, 
writes thus to the Emperor from St. Domingo in the 
year 1545, pointing out the extreme perplexity of 
his duties. He says,“It is a very laborious and odi¬ 
ous business. To examine whence they (the Indian 
slaves) come, and how they came to be slaves, is im¬ 
possible. There is no account of them, or any other 
title than that they are branded, and have been sold 

* “ Si las personas que los tienen por esclavos, no mostraren in con¬ 
tinent titulo de como los tienen f posseen legitimamente, Bin esperar 
mas probanca, ni a ver otro mas titnlo, £ sin embargo de qualquier 
posesion que aya de servidumbre, ni que esten herrados, aunque no se 
pruebe por los Indios cosa alguna, £ tengan carta de compra, o otros 
titulos de posseedores dellos; porque estos tales por la presuncion que 
tienen do libertad en su favor, son libres como vassallos nuestros.”— 
Solorzano, Politico, Indiana , lib. ii., cap. 1. 
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and bought.”* It appears from this letter that there 
were at that time no less than five thousand Indian 
slaves in St. Domingo, f The reply to this letter was 
given by Prince Philip, who was governing in Spain 
for his father; and the substance of it was as follows: 
The prince commanded that with respect to-these so- 
called slaves, all the women and all the children un¬ 
der fourteen years of age should at once be set at 
liberty. Touching the rest, as many of tiiem as the 
possessor should not prove to have been taken in just 
war were to be considered as free men, although they 
might have been marked with the brand. Kestitu- 
tion was ordered of the king’s fifths in any case where 
it should be proved that the fifths had been paid upon 
these slaves. Finally, proclamation was ordered to be 
made of the last royal order in the matter, which was 
either that contained in the new laws, or one of the 
same tenor4 

It may be observed that even this rescript of the 
prince still left some Indians in slavery. Three years 
later, in 1548, the same Licentiate Cerrato, who was a 
most vigorous protector of the Indians, writing from 
Honduras, informs the Emperor that no less than six 

* “ Es negocio este muy travnjoso i odioso. Exaxninar de donde i 
como vinieron imposible. No hay mas razon, ni titulos que estar her- 
rados, i la compra i posesion .”—Coleccion de Munoz, MS., tom. 84. 

t This may appear inconsistent with foregoing statements made in 
this history, that Hispaniola was depopulated of Indians. But these 
slaves were all, I believe, imported; and St. Domingo was a sort of 
depot for them. Some came from Cubagua while the cause alluded 
to in the text was pending. 

t “En respuesta adjunta del Principe se les manda poner desde 
luego en libertad todas las mugeres i los nifios minores de 14 afios. 
Cuanto a los demas, a quantos el poseedor no probare ser havidos en 
justa guerra f en que precedieron los requisites i diligencias manda- 
dos, dense por libres aunque esten herrados x tengan cartas de compra. 
En los tales libertados de los que conste haverse pagado un quinto, 
abonese de la Real Hacienda. Tambien se pregonaron la provision.” 
—Coleccion de Munoz, MS., tom. 84. 



thousand Indians have been made slaves on that coast 
and taken to Peru. The coast, he adds, is depopu¬ 
lated. Cerrato was thoroughly supported by the home 
government. The royal order on the letter is, “Let 
him chastise it [the slave traffic] with all the rigor of 
justice.”* And so the evil was gradually suppressed. 
The Spanish jurists, ecclesiastics, and statesmen, with 
rare exceptions, were firm opponents to this slavery, 
and ultimately their views prevailed. 

It naturally occurs to ask how it was that the same 
principles which were applied in favor of the Indians 
were not adduced in favor of the negroes. One of 
these principles was, that the law of Christ could not 
be an enslaving law. How, then, did men reconcile 
their consciences to negro slavery? No better an¬ 
swer can be given than the very words of the most 
elaborate Spanish writer on these subjects. The Por¬ 
tuguese had sought to introduce into the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions slaves which had come from Java or Malacca. 
Put tins traffic was pronounced illegal by the Audi- 
encia of Lima, who foimded their decision upon the 
general opinion of the jurists of Spain. After nar¬ 
rating this fact, Solerzano proceeds in these words: 
“ To which [i. e. } to the fact of the laws of Spain not 
allowing of this Portuguese traffic] the practice of 
introducing negro slaves is not a contradiction. For, 
as regards these negroes, we proceed in good faith, 
that they are either sold by their own desire, or that 
there are just wars among themselves in which they 
capture one another, and the captives are afterward 
sold to the Portuguese, who bring them to us (being 
called Pombeiros or Tangomangos), as Navarro, Mo¬ 
lina, Eebelo, Mercado, and other authors say, conclud¬ 
ing, however, finally, that they hold this traffic to be 
of a sufficiently perilous, delicate, and miiy character, 

* Ccrrato’s letter. Cokcc.'um de Munoz, MS., tom. 8r>. 



by reason of the frauds which in it, ordinarily, the 
Portuguese are accustomed to commit, and do com¬ 
mit; but that it does not concern individuals to search 
into these frauds.”* 

The justification thus propounded by these learned 
jurists for the introduction of negro slaves is doubt¬ 
less very shallow; but still it was a great advance in 
.humanity that they should lay down the principle 
that, in no wars of their own nation with barbarians, 
could slaves, as a general rule, be righteously made. 
The almost indomitable natives of Chili gave the 
Spaniards so much trouble that, even as late as the 
year 1625, in the reign of Philip the Fourth of Spain, 
the Chilians might be made slaves in war; but this 
was the only exception to the general rule in the 
Spanish dominions throughout the New World—that 
Indian captives were not to be considered as slaves. 

The monarchs of Spain were well aware that the 
laws to prevent slavery would not be effectual unless 
officers were specially appointed to see that the laws 
were obeyed. In eveiy viceroyalty, therefore, and in 
every district governed by an Avdienda, there was 
appointed an officer, whose business it was to journey 
through the country, and annul slaveiy every where; 
and he was commanded “ to restore the Indians to 
their natural liberty, notwithstanding any title of pos¬ 
session that the master might be able to produce.”f 

* “Porqne en estos vamos con bnena fe, de que ellos se venden por 
sn volontad, 6 tienen justas guerras entre si, en qne cautivan nnos a 
otros, y & estos cautivos los venden despnes a los Portugueses, que nos 
los traen, qne ellos Hainan Pombeiros, 6 Tangomangos , como lo dizen 
Navarro,'Molina, Rebelo, Mercado, i otros Autores, concluyendo final- 
mente, qne todavia tienen por harto peligrosa, escrupulosa, i cenagosa 
esta contratacion, por las fraudes, que en ella de ordinario se suelen 
cometer, i cometen; pero qne estas no les toca & los particulares aver- 
iguarlas.”— Solorzano, Politico, Indiana , lib. ii., cap. 1. 

f “ Que se nombre un ministro, 6 persona de satisfaccion, que con- 



Many other laws were passed in favor of the In¬ 
dians. All crimes against them were made by Philip 
the Second more severely punishable than if these 
crimes had been committed against the Spaniards 
themselves.* 

The Spanish monarchs were, without exception, 
eminent protectors of the Indians; and this branch 
of the subject can not be more fitly brought to a 
close than by quoting the memorable words of Philip 
the Fourth of Spain, written with his own hand at 
the end of a law which was made general for the 
Indies in 1628, and which had for its object the pro¬ 
tection of the Indians when employed in manufacto¬ 
ries or in other works. “ I desire that you give satis¬ 
faction to me, and to the world, respecting the mode 
of treating these my vassals; and if you do not (in 
such a manner that in reply to this letter I may see 
that exemplary punishments are inflicted upon those 
who shall have committed excesses in this respect), I 
shall consider myself ill served by you; and I have 
to assure you that if you do not provide a remedy for 
these abuses, I must; and I command you to take 
great heed, even of the slightest omissions in this 
point of your duty, as being an offense committed 
against God, against me, and to the total ruin and 
destruction of those kingdoms, the natives of which 
I esteem, and desire that they be treated in a manner 
befitting their merits, as vassals who serve the mon¬ 
archy so much, and have so largely added to its 
grandeur and its renown.”f 

ozca de la libertad de los Indios .”—Recopilacion de las Indias, ley 9, 
tom. ii., lib. vi., tit. 2. • 

* “ Que los delitos contra Indios sean castigados con mayor rigor, 
que contra Espafioles. ”—D. Felipe II. en Madrid & 19 de Diciembre 
de 1593 .—Recopilacion de Indias , ley 21, tom. ii., lib. vi., tit. 10. 

t Solobzano, Politica Indiana , p. 58. 



CHAPTER VI. 


RESULTS OF THE SPANISH LEGISLATION IN FAVOR OF 
THE INDIANS. 

I T remains to be seen whether the foregoing legis¬ 
lation in favor of the Indians was as prosperous 
in its results as might have been expected. It is to 
be feared that an answer must be given in the nega¬ 
tive. But it is very difficult to determine this ques¬ 
tion, for there was a disturbing influence of the great¬ 
est importance, namely, the depopulation of the Span¬ 
ish Indies through natural* and other cause; As an 
example of rapid depopulation in New Spain may be 
adduced a fact recorded by an official person who 
addressed the Emperor in a dispatch dated the 3d of 
December, 1552. He says: “I am in the country 
about Vera Cruz. In most of the towns nothing is 
remaining but the sites: where there were two thou¬ 
sand, or ten thousand, or twenty thousand Indians, 
there have not remained more than forty inhabitants; 
and sometimes only four, six, seven, or eight. The 
'town that has most numbers only two hundred in¬ 
habitants.”! This official person attributes the dimi¬ 
nution of the Indians to the excessive labors they had 
undergone from the encomienda system before set- 

* It is almost impossible to overestimate the effect of such diseases 
as the small-pox upon the delicate natives of the New World. 

t “Estoy en el partido de la Vera Cruz. En los mas pueblos no 
han quedado mas de los sitios, que de 2,10, 20 mil i mas indios, no 
han quedado cuarenta, i muchos £ 4, 6, 7, 8 vecinos. El pueblo que 
mas tiene no llega a 200 .”—Colecdon de Munoz, MS., tom. 86. 
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tied tributes had been appointed, and personal service 
forbidden. But there can be no doubt that the ef¬ 
fects of epidemic diseases must also be taken largely 
into account, a view which nowhere meets with more 
exact confirmation than in the ample history, written 
by Lozano, of the Jesuit missions of Tucuman and 
Paraguay. Speaking of a certain epidemic, he says: 
“ This epidemic was first noticed in Carthagena, in 
the Terra-firma, in the year 1588, and it passed over 
all South America to the Straits of Magellan, not 
omitting the most remote comer.* It was much 
more fatal to the natives than to the Spaniards. In 
a Spanish family where there had been thirty Indian 
servants, the family was frequently left without a 
single servant.” The Indian children were so struck 
down by this epidemic that it is stated that not one 
out of a hundred escaped with life. The poor In¬ 
dians offered no mental resistance to the ravages of 
this disease (which seems to have resembled the diph- 
theriaf of modem times). When an Indian father 
of a family found himself attacked by the epidemic, 
he chose his burial-place near the church, and then, 
pointing it out to some missionary, exclaimed, “Here, 
father, you have to buiy me, my wife, and my chil¬ 
dren.” The accounts of the numbers who perish in 
any epidemic are likely to be considerably exagger¬ 
ated. The rite of baptism, however, being held to be 

* ‘ ‘Principidse la epidemia desde la Ciadad dc Cartagena en Tierra- 
firme, el anno de mil quinientos ochenta y ocho, y fad discarrriendo 
por toda la America Meridional, hasta el Estrecho de Magallanes, sin 
perdonar el rincon mas remoto, donde no se sintiessen los efcctos de 
su furor.”— Lozano, Historia del Paraguay, tom. i., lib. i., cap. 13. 
Madrid, 1754. 

t “ Cerrabanseles las fauces, de manera, qne ni daban passo de lo 
interior al aliento, ni de lo exterior al alimento, feneciendo la misera¬ 
ble vida entre las congoxas del ahogo.”— Lozano, Hist, del Paraguay, 
tom. i., lib. i., cap. 13. 
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so important in the Roman Catholic Church, fur¬ 
nishes some figures which probably are not inaccu¬ 
rate. It is related of a certain Jesuit father that he 
baptized six thousand five hundred in a town called 
Yilla Rica, and that four thousand and sixty of them 
died of the epidemic.* 

This depopulation of Spanish America must have 
been very unfavorable to the civilization of the In¬ 
dians. "What would have been desirable would have 
been that while the encomienda System, in its most 
mitigated form, should have prevailed—the Indians 
thereby living mostly under the rule of their own ca¬ 
ciques, and tilling then* own lands—there should have 
been a surplus population flowing over into the Span¬ 
ish settlements, and gradually learning various me¬ 
chanical arts, which the Indians were very skillful in 
acquiring whenever there was a sufficient pressure 
upon them to do so. 

But, indeed, it may be noticed how few nations 
have had what appear to us favorable opportunities 
for growth and development. Sometimft they grow 
too fast; sometimes too slowly; sometimes there is not 
enough hardship; often there is too much. Some¬ 
times they are oppressed by the immediate vicinity 
of powerful nations; at other times they are not suf¬ 
ficiently constrained by potent and vigorous neigh¬ 
bors. The Peruvian Indian had worked well under 
a despotism which demanded much labor from him, 
but at the same time provided for all his comforts. 
Placed under the Spanish dominion, he was subject 
to a rule which was fitf ally severe and self-seeking, 
also fitfully benevolent, according as the colonists and 
conquerors prevailed, or as the clergy, the court of 

* “Bautiza el Padre Ortega 6.>00Infieles in Villarrica, y mueren los 
4060.”— Lozano, Historia del Paraguay , tom. i., lib. i., cap. 14. 
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Spain, and the other protectors of the Indians were 
able to carry out their benevolent aspirations for the 
good of the Indian population. For a hundred and 
fifty years, at least, there was a constant struggle be¬ 
tween these two great parties of the Spaniards.* And 
when the clergy and the humane statesmen of Spain 
at last prevailed, the poor people they had anxiously 
and benevolently legislated for had dwindled down 
into a state of feebleness and inanition which de¬ 
prived this legislation of its chief power of doing 
good. 

A Bishop of Mechoacan, writing to King Charles 
the Fourth in 1799, evidently takes it for granted 
that the measures which the government of Spain 
had up to that period adopted for the protection of 
the Indians had not proved successful. He says: 
“ The law forbids the mixture of race. It forbids 
the white man from inhabiting the Indian villages. 
It prevents the natives from establishing themselves 
in the midst of the Spaniards. This state of isolation 
fetters civilization.”! The bishop maintains that the 
Indian caciques who governed in the villages did not 
protect the communities intrusted to them; and that 
their interest was to keep their people in a state of 
ignorance. Hence, he conceives, have arisen the in¬ 
difference and apathy which are visible among the 

* This is broadly stated in a letter addressed by a certain Doctor 
Yasquez to Philip the Second, in which are the following words: “ En 
casi todas las provincias de las Indies ha havido i hay entre los Espaii- 
oles dos vandos: uno do los conquistadores 1 encomenderos, i otra de 
los religiosos qne se han embiado para conversion i doctrine de los In- 
dios.”— Cohcdon de Munoz, MS., tom. 88. 

f “ La loi defend le melange des castes; elle defend aux blancs de 
se fixer dans les villages Indiens: elle empeche que les natifs ne s’eta- 
blissent au milieu des Espagnols. Cet e'tat d’isolement met des en- 
traves a la civilisation.”— Humboldt. Essai surlaNouvelle-Espagne , 
tom. i., liv. ii., cap. 6. 
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Indians. His remedy would be to pass an agrarian 
law, and thus to give the stimulus which is always to 
be found in individual proprietorship. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that if, in the first instance, the 
natives had not been protected by the system of en- 
comiendas , there might have been no Indians left 
upon the face of the earth, or, at least, none who were 
not in a state of slavery, differing in no degree from 
the slavery of the negro. 

While the historian must fully admit the large de¬ 
struction of Indian life produced by epidemic diseases 
in Spanish America, that also which was directly oc¬ 
casioned by their conquerors must not be underrated 
by him, for it was immense. The wars of the Span¬ 
iards, whether among themselves or upon Indian na¬ 
tions “ not yet reduced,” were always conducted with 
exceeding loss of life to the Indians already in the 
power of the Spaniards. It was not only that upon 
them was thrown the burden of transport and of 
camp labor, but the other consequences of war were 
largely fatal to these poor people. Their cattle were 
taken away; their homes were desertedtheir lands 
were left uncultivated. It is evident, from the course 
of this history, that these sad consequences must have 
followed; but occasionally there is direct testimony 
upon the subject. In 1539, when the feuds between 
the Almagros and the Pizarros were at their height, 
the Council of the Indies received a letter from Pan¬ 
ama in which the following statement occurs: “ The 
news from Peru is very bad. As our people have 
carried off the provisions from Cusco and more than 
fifty leagues round it, and have taken the cattle, more 
than eighty thousand Indians have died of hunger. 
All those (journeying from Peru) agree in this. And 
they say that the Indians, going in procession with 
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crosses through Cusco, asking for food, fall down dead 
in the streets.”* 

As an instance of the various ways in which the 
depopulation of the Indies took place, the evidence of 
a certain monk is worth citing, who addressed a let¬ 
ter to the Emperor from Santa Fe de Bogota in the 
year 1550. After recounting various atrocities of the 
Spaniards, the monk informs Charles the Fifth that, 
“ in order to people fifty Spanish houses, five hundred 
Indian dwellings are dispeopled.”! It is probable 
that this violent change of domicile tended greatly to 
diminish the population so rudely transplanted. In 
fine, the more this question of the depopulation of the 
Indies is examined, the less extravagant does the as¬ 
sertion of Las Casas appear. He maintained that, in 
the first forty years after the discovery of America, 
twelve or fifteen millions of the natives had been de¬ 
stroyed by the Spaniards.^ If the term were extend¬ 
ed to sixty years, by which time the conquest was 
nearly brought to a conclusion, and if the ravages oc- 

* “Las noticias del Peril son mui malas. Por haber tornado los 
nuestros los mantenimientos del Cuzco, i mas de 50 leguas en largo, f 
tornado los ganados, ban muerto de liambre mas de 80,000 Indios. 
Convienen todos en esto, i que andando los Indios por el Cuzco en 
procesion con cruces pidiendo de comer se caen muertos por las cab¬ 
les. ”— A los Senores Cardenal de Sigtjenza, idel Consejo de In- 
dias—Doctor Robles ; Panama 20 Setiembre, 1539.— Coleccion de 
Munoz, MS., tom. 81. 

t “Para poblar 50 casas de Espafioles se despueblan 500 de In¬ 
dios."— Nuevo Reyno.—Al Emperador en el Consejo.—Frai Geron- 
imo de San Miguel. Santa F€, 20 de Agosto, 1550.— Col. de Mu¬ 
noz, MS., tom. 85. * 

t “Daremos por cuenta muy cierta, y verdadera, que son muertos 
en los diclios quarenta afios por las dicbas tiranias, e infemales obras 
de los Christianos, injusta y tiranicamente, mas de doze cuentos de 
animas, liombres, y mugeres, y ninos, y en verdad que creo sin pensar 
engaiiarme, que son mas de quinze cuentos."— Las Casas, Destruy- 
cion de las Indias, p. 5. 



casioned by disease be taken into account, the lower 
of the two numbers assigned by Las Casas, namely, 
twelve millions, may not unreasonably be accepted as 
very near the truth. Moreover, it must be observed 
for Las Casas that, though fervid in condemnation, 
he is not noted for inaccuracy or carelessness in his 
statements of fact. 

There were, however, several other causes besides 
depopulation which served to hinder the good effect 
that might have been produced by the considerate 
legislation on behalf of the Indians which emanated 
from the court of Spain. The contest between the 
Spaniards and the Indians throughout the New "World 
was not like that which the Spaniards themselves had 
waged with the Moors, when, after having been driv¬ 
en into a comer, as it were, of their country by the 
victorious Moslem, they had conquered their way 
back again, step by step, each step being marked by 
some heroic deed which formed a subject for heroic 
song. Neither was the contest like that between the 
Normans and the Anglo-Saxons, in which the latter 
offered a dull, stem, inert resistance to their conquer¬ 
ors, and succeeded in turning a conquest into an in¬ 
corporation. Unfortunately, in the case of the Span¬ 
ish Conquest in America, the conquered never pos¬ 
sessed the respect of their conquerors. Throughout 
the New World, the laws, habits, manners, and cus¬ 
toms of the natives were all defaced or set aside. 
Society was.broken up. Few men think by what 
small and almost invisible ties society is kept together 
in any country, and how great a change even a small 
alteration of manners and customs may produce. 
But with the Indian, it was not a small alteration, but 
a total revolution. 
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Distribution of Land in America. 

It is not the Spaniards alone who have found ex¬ 
ceeding difficulty in preserving nations, comparative¬ 
ly barbarous, whom they have subjugated. And it is 
admitted by all those who have investigated the sub¬ 
ject that it would be one of the highest triumphs of 
civilization, and one of the foremost proofs of extra¬ 
ordinary vigor of government, if a conquering race 
were to succeed in subjugating, civilizing, and, at the 
same time, preserving the aborigines of any country 
that they may conquer. Of the importance of pre¬ 
serving them it is difficult to speak too highly, if they 
are regarded only as laborers, acclimatized and fitted 
to the soil—a conclusion which can not, with certain- 
ty, be pronounced of their conquerors until many 
generations have passed away. 

There remains but one subject to be treated in or¬ 
der to explain how the inhabitants of the Old World 
settled down amid those of the New World, and that 
is the distribution of land. It may have been ob¬ 
served that hitherto mention has only, or chiefly, been 
made of the assignment of the conquered people to 
the conquerors. An eneomienda conveyed only the 
services, or tribute corresponding to the services, of 
persons. But it was necessary also to distribute lands. 
This was done in two ways. First, wherever a Span¬ 
ish town was founded, the land for building, as also 
some land for pasture, was set apart for the Spanish 
inhabitants of the town. But there was also a distri¬ 
bution of other lands, which were given in Pamllerias 
and Peonias. The Cavalleria was originally the land 
assigned to a horse-soldier; the Peonia , the land as¬ 
signed to a foot-soldier.* It was decided that not 
more than five jpeonias, or three cmallerias , should 

* From Peon, a foot-soldier, which also means a pawn at chess. 
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Cavallerias and Peonias. 


be assigned to any person. In the instructions given 
to Pedrarias Davila, the first governor of the Terra- 
firma, a cavalleria is defined to be a space of land 
in which two hundred thousand mounds (montones) 
could be set out; a jpeonia, that space of ground 
which contained a hundred thousand montones .* This 
curious mode of apportioning ground had its origin 
in the island of Hispaniola, where the chief suste¬ 
nance of the inhabitants was the plant named yuca, 
which was grown, as also was the potato,f upon arti¬ 
ficial mounds. These mounds were a foot and a half 
high at the highest point, and from eight to ten feet 
in ch’cumference4 

Lands were also granted to those persons who 
wished to go from Spain to colonize in the Indies, 
and in that case they were not given by camllerias 
or jpeonias. Finally, at a period about a hundred 
years after the conquest, the practice of selling land 
was the one chiefly adopted by the government. I 
have, however, no means of ascertaining the rate at 
which it was sold. 

The principal circumstances connected with the 
settlement of the first colonists in the New World 
have now been stated. It only remains to be re¬ 
marked that each colony had its own peculiar rate 
of progress, arising from the special circumstances of 
its conquest. While in one colony there was no such 
thing as slavery, in another, perhaps neighboring to 

* “ Cavalleria, dize, que es el espacio de tierra en que se pueden 
senalar ducientos mil montones: Peoma, la en que caben cien mil; 
de snerte, que dos Peonias hazian una Cavalleria.”— Antonio de 
Leon, Conjirmaciones Reales , parte ii., e. 23. 

t In a preceding volume (see vol. i., p. 251, note) an account is giv- ‘ 
en of the mode of cultivating the potato. 

X See Oviedo, Hist. Gen. y Nat., lib. vii., cap. 2. 
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Diverse laws become uniform. 

it, the officers of government were battling hard to 
prevent the Indians from being made slaves. In one 
colony, while the Spanish lord was obtaining all that 
he could from his encomienda wthout law or limit, 
in another a fixed tribute had been appointed for 
each encomienda. Again, while in one colony per¬ 
sonal services were rendered by the Indians, in an¬ 
other these services were totally abrogated. But 
the main current of legislation was such as I have 
described in the foregoing pages; and, ultimately, 
something like uniformity prevailed over the vast 
dominions of the Spanish crown in the New World. 
In this legislation the Protectors of the Indians took 
a large part. That the Indians were not entirely en¬ 
slaved ; that the encomiendas were not sold to the 
Spaniards; that a fixed tribute was assigned for each 
encomienda; that personal services were restricted 
or abrogated; that the natives were left subject to 
their own caciques, and not ruled over in their vil¬ 
lages by Spaniards or negroes,* was owing to the 
unwearied labors of the Protectors of the Indians. 
Even in the distribution of lands among the Span- 

* That the law forbidding negroes to live in the Indian villages was 
not merely passed by the home government, but that it was enforced 
by the local authorities, appears from the 126th article of the .Decrees, 
promulgated in 1598, by the provincial council which had recently 
been held under the presidency of the Archbishop of Lima. Of these 
decrees there is a manuscript copy in my possession. The substance 
of the 126th article is, “ Que los negros, mestizos, muhtos, y otras 
misturas, no vivan entre los Indios.” 

In the proceedings of this council there is another article which de¬ 
serves attention. It is directed against a practice in Peru, noticed by 
Las Casas (see ante, vol. iii., p. 412), of pressing the heads of infants 
into the shape of a cone. It orders that certain penalties shall attach 
to ** the Indian man or woman who should mould the heads of in¬ 
fants in a certain form, which they call Suytu uma, or Paha uma [que 
amoldare las cabe?as de los ninos de cierta forma, que ellos llaman 
suytu uma, opalta uma]."—Compendio de los Synodos Limenses, MS. 
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iards a protector was found to protest against these 
grants as trespassing upon the property of the In¬ 
dians. In fine, the result of the labors of these be¬ 
nevolent and watchful guardians of the Indians is to 
he traced to this day in whatever portion of wealth,* 
civilization, or prosperity of any kind is still enjoyed 
by the conquered race. 

* Even Baron von Humboldt, who insists much on the general 
poverty of the Indians in Mexico, mentions that there were, at the 
time of his visit, some possessing large property. “Dans les inten¬ 
dances d’Oaxaca et de Valladolid, dans la valle'e de Toluca, et surtout 
dans les environs de la grande ville de la Puebla de los Angeles, vivent 
quelques Indiens qui, sous l’apparence de misbre, recelent des richesses 
considerables. Lorsque je visitai la petite ville de Cholula, on v en- 
terrr une vieille femme Indienne qui laissoit k ses enfans des planta¬ 
tions de maguey (agave) pour plus de 360,000 francs .”—Essai sur la 
NouvelkrEspagne, tom. i., liv. ii., chap. 6. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTERMIXTURE OP RACES.—MAIN LINES OF SPANISH 
DISCOVERY. 

explain and illustrate the dealings of the moth- 
-1- er-country with the colonies; to show how the 
various provinces in America and the West Indies, 
that fell under the Spanish dominions, were in part 
dispeopled of the Indian natives, and peopled by Eu¬ 
ropeans and Africans—in fine, to describe how the 
Old World fastened itself upon the Kew, is a task 
which,fortunately, maybe accomplished without nar¬ 
rating in full each individual conquest and discovery. 
As the foregoing results greatly proceeded from legis¬ 
lation, the histoiy has merely had to follow the Span¬ 
ish occupation of those countries where the events 
which occurred had the greatest influence in causing 
certain general modes of government to be adopted 
by the Spanish monarchs and their Council of the In¬ 
dies. Moreover, it would naturally be from the ear¬ 
lier and the more important conquests that the Span¬ 
ish Church and the Spanish government at home 
would form their ideas of the nature and capacity* 

* It is very difficult to determine that capacity, and perhaps no one 
has decided that question better than a certain Father Ximenez, who 
has described them as “a people‘altogether in extremes: in labor 
most laborious; in idleness most idle; in eating most voracious; in 
not eating most abstinentand, in fact, like “ children with beards." 
“ Y para definir los Indios con definicion adecuada, es, definiendolos 
por contradictories, porque es gente que en todo es extremos, y todos 
contrarios, y opuestos; al mismo metodo que lo que dijo Apiano, y 
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of the Indians; and these ideas greatly determined 
legislation. Again, it was from these earlier con¬ 
i' quests that the Indians formed their opinions of the 
I Spaniards, and learned, for the most part, to avoid 
\ their company with horror. 

From what has been already narrated of the pro¬ 
ceedings in the West India Islands and in Mexico, in 
Peru and in Guatemala, it is comparatively easy in 
the present day to ascertain why such violent con¬ 
trasts are to be seen in the color and the race of the 
different inhabitants of various cities in the !New 
World. At Lima, for example, negroes abound. The 
reasons for this are obvious. This city was not of 
Peruvian origin, but was founded by the Spaniards. 
The legislation which prevailed at the court of Spain 
soon after the founding of Lima forbade Indian slav¬ 
ery ; discouraged, and finally prevented, the personal 
service of the Indians; and so ordered the encomien- 
das , by fixing the tribute to be levied upon them, as 
to produce a separation between the Spanish con¬ 
querors and the conquered natives. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, the government placed no bar to the ingress of 
negroes beyond reserving the right of selling licenses 
for their importation. Yery early in the history of 
the American continent there are circumstances to 

prosiguiendo aquello digo: que es gente, en el trabajo fortisimos, en 
no trabajar peresosisimos; en comer voracisimos, en no comer parsis- 
imos; en sus bienes requisimos y snmamente pobrisimos; y asi de 
todas las demas eosas suyas, y todo esto tan general, que lo mismo es 
uno que otro, el rico y el pobre, el que es Cacique o Principal, como 
el mas igual: todos son iguales, y tan anifiados unos como otros, y asi 
dijo bien el que los llamo ninos non barbos, y & la verdad ellos son 
como muchachos en todo .”—Las Historias del Origen de los Indios 
de Guatemala , por El R. P. F. Ekancisco Ximenez, p. 143. Vienna 
and London, 1857. 
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show that negroes were gradually entering into that 
part of the New World. They constantly appear at 
remarkable points in the narrative. When the Mar¬ 
quis Pizarro had been slain by the conspirators, his 
body was dragged to the Cathedral by two negroes. 
The murdered factor, Ulan Suarez, was buried by ne¬ 
groes and Indians. After the battle of Anaquito, the 
head of the unfortunate viceroy, Blasco Nunez Vela, 
was cut off by a negro. On the outbreak of the great 
earthquake at Guatemala, the most remarkable figure 
in that night’s terrors was a gigantic negro, who was 
seen in many parts of the city, and who assisted no 
one, however much he was implored. In the narra¬ 
tive of the return of Las Casas to his diocese, it has 
been seen that he was attended by a negro. And 
many other instances might be adduced, showing 
that, in the decade from 1535 to 1545, negroes had 
come to form part of the household of the wealthier 
colonists. At the same time, in the West India Isl¬ 
ands, which had borne the first shock of the conquest, 
and where the Indians had been more swiftly de¬ 
stroyed, the negroes were beginning to form the bulk 
of the population; and the licenses’ for importation 
were steadily increasing in number. 

While the negro element prevailed at lima, the 
Indian element, then, as now, predominated in Mex¬ 
ico—a fact to be easily accounted for, when it is con¬ 
sidered that Mexico was conquered and re-established 
by the wise Cortez; that there soon arrived in that 
capital large bodies of the Spanish clergy, who reso¬ 
lutely favored the Indians; and that, moreover, Mex¬ 
ico did not suffer from any civil wars among the 
Spaniards, but soon passed from a state of conquest 
to that of settled government, under the rule of the 
sagacious viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza. A similar 
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course of investigation would explain the mixture of 
various races, or the predominance of one race, which 
may be noticed to this day in any town of Spanish 
America. 

The Spanish possessions in the New World occu¬ 
pied an immense extent of territory, namely, from 40° 
43' south latitude, to 37° 48' north latitude, the dis¬ 
tances from the equator, on each side, being nearly 
the same. Htjmboldt has observed that the Spanish 
territory in the New World was not only equal in 
length to the whole of Africa, but was also of much 
greater width than the Empire of Kussia.* The most 
southern point was Fort Maullin; the most northern 
point, the Mission of San Francisco in New Califor¬ 
nia, seven leagues to the northwest of Santa Cruz. 
Throughout this extent of territory, which is more 
than 6000 miles in length, that grand, forcible, and 
melodious language, in which Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon have written, prevails; and the 
adventures of Hon Quixote have moved to sadness or 
to laughter thousands of persons from California to 
Chili. 

It will be desirable to take a general survey of the 
spreading of the Spaniards over all the territories that 
they occupied in the New World. Their discoveries 
began at the small island of San Salvador, where 
Columbus first saw land. Thence they went to St. 
Domingo. From that island proceeded the expedi- 

* “ Cet espace de soixante-dixneuf degrds dgale non seulement la 
longeur de toute l’Afrique, mais il surpasse encore de beaucoup la lar- 
geur de l’empire russe qni embrasse sur cent soixante-sept degres de 
longitude, sous un parallele dont les degrds ne sont plus que de la moi- 
tid des degrds de l’dquateur.”— Humboldt, Essai sur la Nouvelle-Es- 
pagne , tom. i., liv. i., chap. i. 
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lions of Ojeda and Nicuesa. Venezuela was discov¬ 
ered and named by Ojeda in 1499, on that occasion 
when he had Amerigo Vespucci on board, who gave 
his name to the whole continent. In this voyage, all 
the coast from Surinam to Cape de la Vela was trav¬ 
ersed. Nicuesa proceeded farther westward as far as 
the Boca de Chiriqui. In these voyages Darien was 
discovered and occupied; then Panama was discov¬ 
ered ; and Vasco Nunez de Balboa was the first Eu¬ 
ropean to behold the South Sea. 

From Darien it was that, in 1522, Gil Gon§alez 
Davila led the expedition that discovered Nicaragua. 
This branch of discovery, which may be called the 
southern branch, gave rise to the discovery of Peru; 
for Pizarro served under Ojeda and Vasco Nunez, 
and, while in company with this latter commander, 
heard of the riches of the great Cacique Bird. 

Cuba was discovered by Columbus in his first voy¬ 
age. From Cuba proceeded the expedition of De 
Cordova in 1517, and of Grijalva in 1518, by which 
Yucatan and some part of the coast of New Spain 
were discovered. From Cuba, in an expedition first 
planned to make search after Grijalva, Cortez led his 
Spaniards to the conquest of Mexico. Cuba may, 
therefore, be considered as the starting-point for the 
great northern branch of discovery, since the Span¬ 
iards discovered and spread from Mexico to Califor¬ 
nia.* Nor were there wanting rumors in those days 
of the riches which have since been discovered in 
that part of America, f 

* These discoveries include Mechoacan, Panuco, and all that coun¬ 
try north of Mexico which is. comprehended in the territories that 
were named New Galicia, New Biscay, New Leon, and New Mexico. 

f “ La presqu’ile de la Califomie a etd pendant longtemps le Dora¬ 
do de la Nouvelle-Espagne.”— Humboldt, Essai sur la Nouvelle-Es- 
pagne, tome ii., p. 422. 



From Mexico discovery also proceeded southward, 
and in two directions. Cortez, in 1524, sent one of 
his captains to Honduras, and afterward proceeded 
thither himself; while Alvarado’s conquest of Guate¬ 
mala, combining with that of Nicaragua, formed a 
point of junction for the conquests of Cortez and Pi- 
zarro. 

From Peru the Spaniards spread southward into 
Chili. Their occupation of this country was inter¬ 
rupted by constant misfortune. Almagro made no 
settlement in Chili. Valdivia, first sent by the Mar¬ 
quis Pizarro to undertake the conquest, and afterward 
by the President Gasca, succeeded in founding the 
town which bears his name, and also several others; 
but he was ultimately conquered by the brave Cau- 
polican, the hero of the great epic called The Arcm- 
cana. The English and Dutch, as well as the natives, 
were enemies with whom the Spaniards had to con¬ 
tend in Chili; and as late as the year 1598 the Arau- 
can general of that day succeeded in destroying all 
the Spanish settlements in Araucana, and in putting 
the Spanish governor, Loyala, to death.* The Span- 


“ Cet Indien lui dit qu’il etait fils d’un marchand mort depuis long- 
temps, que pendant son enfance son frere parcourait l’interieur du 
pays pour y vendre les belles plumes d’oiseau qui servent b faire des 
panaches, et qu’il rapportait en echange une grande quantite d’or et 
d’argent, m&aux, suivant lui, tres commune dans ce pays.”— Pedro 
de Castaneda de Nagera, Voyage de Cibola (1540), p. 1,2. Ter- 
naox-Comfans, Voyages. 

“ Solamente viddi dalla bocca della campagna sette villaggi ra- 
gionevoli, alquanto lontani, in una valle di sotto molto fresca e di 
molto buona terra, onde uscivano molti fiumi. Hebbi informatione 
che in quella era molto oro, e que gli habitatori l'adoperano in vasi, e 
palettine, con le quali si radono e levano via il sudore.”— Fra Marco 
da Nizza, Relatione. Ramcsio, tom. iii., p. 357. 

* “ Asi quedaron destruidas, en el espacio de poco mas de tres afios, 
todas las poblaciones que Valdivia y sus sucesores habian establecido 
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iards afterward re-entered the country; and there 
seems to have been constant war between them and 
the Araucans for ninety years, imtil 1773, when a 
peace was concluded, the Araucans retaining their 
independence. The Spanish dominion in this was 
bounded by the Kiver Biobio. 

The foregoing are the main lines of Spanish dis¬ 
covery and conquest; but there were minor ones 
which have not been recorded in this history, be¬ 
cause the narrative, as far as regards Spanish legis¬ 
lation, remains complete without them. There are 
others which, for the same reason, have not hitherto 
been touched upon at all; but they can hardly be 
called minor conquests. These are now briefly to be 
considered. Such, for instance, were the conquest of 
Bogota, the attempts at conquest in Florida, and the 
peaceful conquests accomplished by the Missions of 
Paraguay. 

y conservado con tnntas guerras en el vasto pais que yace entre Biobio 
y el archipielago de Chiloe, ninguna de las quales se ha podido hasta 
ahora reedificar, porque la que al presente se llama Valdivia no es otra 
cosa que una fortaleza o un presidio.”— Molina, Historia Civil de 
Chili, parte ii., lib. iv., cap. 6. Madrid, 1788. 

Q 2 



CHAPTER II. 


THE MISSIONS OP PARAGUAY. 

T HAT part of the country of Paraguay which was 
afterward reduced by the Jesuits, and called the 
Missions, was approached by the Spaniards from two 
opposite directions. In 1516, the Rio de la Plata was 
entered by the Grand Pilot of Spain, Juan de Solis, 
who had been sent upon a general voyage of discov¬ 
ery by Charles the Fifth. The unfortunate Juan de 
Solis was killed and eaten by the natives. The Por¬ 
tuguese afterward sent some explorers from Brazil to 
the confines of Peru, and in the course of their jour¬ 
ney they must have passed through Paraguay. 

In 1526, the celebrated Sebastian Cabot was in¬ 
trusted by Charles the Fifth with an expedition which 
was to pass the Straits of Magellan, and to discover 
Tharsis, Ophir, and the imaginary Cipango. Cabot 
entered the Rio de la Plata, went up the river, and 
built a fort upon its banks, where the Tercero, de¬ 
scending from the Mountains of Tucuman, falls into 
the La Plata. It was Sebastian Cabot who gave the 
name to the river. As he found that the Portuguese 
were reconnoitring the country, he sent word of this 
to Charles the Fifth, and in two years afterward re¬ 
turned to Spain. He left in command of his fort an 
oflScer named Lara, who contracted an alliance with a 
neighboring cacique. But this chief, falling in love 
•with a Spanish lady, surprised and massacred the gar¬ 
risons, and burned the fort. In the encounter Lara 
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slew tlie treacherous chief, hut the lady and her com¬ 
panions were carried off by the victorious Indians. 

In 1535 the Emperor fitted out a great expedition 
to the Eio de la Plata. It consisted of fourteen ves¬ 



sels, and the command was given to Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, an officer of the Emperor’s household. This 
governor f ounded Buenos Ayres. The expedition was 
very unfortunate, and Don Pedro de Mendoza died 
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Buenos Ayres founded. 

on his return to Spain. Before leaving the Rio de 
la Plata he had intrusted the chief command to a 
commander named Ayolas, who was at that time ab¬ 
sent on a voyage up the River Paraguay. Two Span¬ 
ish officers, who had been sent in search of Ayolas, 
founded the town of Assumpeion in the year 1538. 
Ayolas never received the news of his appointment, 
as he and his men were all slain by the Indians of 
Paraguay. A commander named Irala was then cho¬ 
sen by the Spanish soldiers as governor of the Rio de 
la Plata. 

Meanwhile the settlement of Buenos Ayres had 
been most unfortunate. It had suffered the extreme 
of famine; and the first act of Irala’s government 
was to abandon Buenos Ayres, and to concentrate all 
his forces at Assumpeion. 

In 1540, Charles the Fifth, receiving no intelli¬ 
gence from Paraguay, and conjecturing that Ayolas 
was dead, sent out a new expedition under the cele¬ 
brated Alvar Nunez Cabe 9 a de Yaca, who contributed 
eight thousand ducats toward the expense of the arm¬ 
ament. He landed near the island of St. Catharine, 
and made his way across the country to Assumpeion, 
where he was received as governor. In the course 
of his journey across the country he was hospitably 
entertained by the natives, who were a branch of the 
Guarani Indians. They were not nomadic, but la¬ 
bored at their lands, cultivating maize, manioc, and 
potatoes. He found the country most fertile, and 
the people in a state of complete domestication,* 

* “ En todo este camino i tierra por donde iba el Govemador i sn 
gente, haciendo el descubrimiento, ai grandes campifiao de tierras, i 
mui buenas aguas, rios, arroios, i fuentes, x arboledas, i sembras, i la 
mas fertil tierra del mundo, mui nparejada para labrar i crinr, i mucha 
parte de ella para ingenios de a<jucar, i tierra de mucha ca<;a, x la 
gente que vivo en ella, de la generacion de los Guaranies, comen came 
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although, according to his account, they were can¬ 
nibals. 

After Cabe§a de Vaca had taken possession of liis 
government, he made wars and alliances with the 
neighboring Indians; sent an expedition to refound 
Buenos Ayres; and another, under the command of 
Irala, to prosecute discovery up the Biver Paraguay. 
Irala ascended the river as far as the Lake or Marsh 
of Xareyes. 

On his return, Irala informed the governor that he 
had discovered a harbor, to which he had given the 
name of Los Beyes. It was resolved by the governor 
and a council that he summoned to choose this har¬ 
bor as a starting-point for an expedition westward. 
The great desire of Cabe§a de Vaca was to discover 
a route between Paraguay and Peru. 

He commenced his expedition of discovery, ascend¬ 
ed the river as far as Los Beyes, and then proceeded 
by land westward. After some days’ journey he found 
the difficulties of the march very great, and his men 
very unwilling to prosecute the enterprise. He was, 
therefore, obliged to return to Los Beyes. The land 
in the vicinity of that harbor is, at certain seasons, 
flooded by inundations which cover an immense ex¬ 
tent of country. Indeed, the waters of the marsh 
thus created afford a supply both to the Amazon and 
the La Plata; and were that territory occupied and 
subdued by civilized man, it would, perhaps, be the 
most admirable centre for a system of river naviga¬ 
tion to be found in South America, or in the whole 
world. 

While at Los Beyes, where he remained three 

humana, £ todos son labradores £ criadores de patos £ gallinas, £ toda 
gente mui domestica. ”—-Comentarios de Alvar Nunez Cabeja de 
Vaca, cap. 10 .—Barcia, Historiadores, tom. i. 
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months, Cabega de Yaca and his men fell ill of 
marsh fevers. He was compelled to abandon his 
enterprise altogether, and to return to Assumpcion. 
From the outset of his government his principal 
officers had intrigued against him, and he had been 
greatly unpopular with the troops. One of his chief 
faults in the eyes of his followers was that, acting in 
accordance with Charles the Fifth’s instructions, he 
had protected the Indians, and, on his return to As¬ 
sumpcion, had forbidden the Spaniards to carry away 
Indian -women from Los Reyes. The royal officers 
conspired against the governor, whose continued ill¬ 
ness prevented him from defeating their macliina- 
tions. They seized upon his person, put him in irons, 
kept him in close confinement for nearly a year, and 
then sent him as a prisoner* in a vessel to Spain, to¬ 
gether with some of their own party, who were to be 
his accusers at court. The process against him lin¬ 
gered on for eight years, when at last he was entirely 
acquitted,f but was not reinstated in liis government. 
The chief authority in Paraguay thus again fell into 
the hands of Irala, who remained in power until his 
death, which took place in the year 1557. 

The other direction from which the Spaniards ap¬ 
proached Paraguay was through Tucuman. It is said 
that the first European who entered Tucuman was a 
soldier named Caesar, who had been sent, with two or 

* The unfortunate governor was still in such a state of ill health 
that, as his secretary says, he was as if he had the candle (placed in the 
hands of dying persons) in his hand—“Cast la candela en la mano." 

t In a narrative that was written by a German soldier named 
Schmidel, who was in the La Plata expeditions, and was one of the 
malcontents, there is nothing to be found seriously inculpating Cabell 
de Vaca.—See Hist, y JDesculmmiento del Rio de la Plata y Para¬ 
guay , Barcia, Ilistoriadores , tom. iii. 
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three others, by Sebastian Cabot, from his fort, to 
make discovery in the direction of Peru. However 
that may be, it is certain that the Spanish conquerors 
in Peru soon became aware of the existence of this 
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certain Diego de Eojas. Eojas entered the country 
accompanied by three hundred Spanish soldiers, but 
he perished in an encounter with the Indians. Other 
governors succeeded him; and in 1558 the town of 
New London was founded in Tucuman—the name 
of London being given in honor of Mary of England, 
the wife of Philip the Second. New London was 
afterward destroyed, and the spot where it stood in 
the valley of Conando is now occupied by a town 
called Fernando. 

Buenos Ayres had been a second time deserted, and 
was not founded again until the year 1610. Tucu¬ 
man, being colonized by the Spaniards, was made the 
seat of a bishopric. The third bishop, Francisco Vic¬ 
toria, finding that his diocese was in great need of 
spiritual assistance, wrote to the provincials of the 
Jesuits, both in Brazil and Peru, conjuring them to 
send him missionaries.* From both quarters the Jes¬ 
uits came; and this was the beginning of the Mis¬ 
sions in Paraguay. From Peru came Francisco An¬ 
gulo and Alphonso Barsena. Of the five Jesuits that 
came from Brazil, one, Leonardo Arminio, was an 
Italian; another, Juan Salonio, was a Spaniard from 
Valentia; another,Thomas Filds, was a Scotchman; 
and the remaining two were Portuguese. For many 
years the Jesuits underwent the fate of most missiona¬ 
ries. Sometimes they were welcomed by the conquer¬ 
ors and colonists; sometimes they were indignantly 

* “ C’c'st ce qui fit prendre & l’Eveque da Tucuman la resolution 
d’appeller dans son Diocfese le plus qu’il pourrait de ces Keligieux, 
quoi qu’il lui en dflt co&ter. II ecrivit pour cela en meme temps au 
P. Anchieta, et au Pere Jean Atiensa, tons deux Provinciaux de leur 
Compagnie, le premier au Bresil, et le second au Pcrou, et les conjura 
par les entraillcs de Jcsu Christ, de ne point lui refuser les secours 
qu’il lui demandoit.”— Chablevoix, Histoire du Paraguay, tom. i., 
liv. iv., p. 172. Paris, 1756. 



rejected, especially when they sought to protect their 
Indian converts, and to abolish personal service. It 
would lead me beyond the bounds of this history to 
attempt to relate the proceedings of these individual 
missionaries, and I pass at once, therefore, to a period 
about twenty-five years later, when their efforts had 
become more consolidated, and were more steadily 
supported by the Spanish government. 

The establishment of the Missions of Paraguay was 
a transaction very similar to the entrance by Las Casas 
and his Dominicans into the “Land of War.” It is 
clear, from the peculiarities of the Indian character 
which have already been recorded, and from the 
breaking up of all government among the native 
princes, that it was possible for any body of monks, 
supported by Spanish soldiery occupying important 
neighboring towns, to civilize, Christianize, and rule 
over well-ordered communities of docile Indians. 

To trace the history of the Jesuit Missions in South 
America, even after they passed from the domain of 
isolated enterprise and became part of a great system, 
would alone occupy a voluminous work; but some 
leading facts may be given, which will briefly indi¬ 
cate the spirit in which these missions were under¬ 
taken, and the results which were obtained by them. 
For this purpose, the instructions are here cited which 
were addressed to his brethren by a provincial of the 
Jesuits in South America, himself one of the early 
missionaries. These instructions are singularly saga¬ 
cious, and are very comprehensive. 

In the first place, the provincial commands his 
brethren to attend to their own salvation; “ for,” he 
says, “ the more care we give to our own perfection, 
the more apt instruments we shall become for the 
salvation of the Indians.” On that account the breth- 
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ren must be veiy observant of the rules of the order, 
not omitting their religious exercises, and studying 
the lives of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier. 

Secondly. They must learn the Indian languages. 

Thirdly. They must not go about singly, for the 
brother who is at hand to assist a brother is as the 
strongest tower to him. 

Fourthly. They should not form a Reduction* with 
any settlement subordinate to it. It must consist of 
a single town. The object of this rule was to prevent 
the traveling about of the brethren, and to concen¬ 
trate their attention upon one place. 

Fifthly. Their object must not be to make many 
Reductions, but to give great labor to those of which 
they undertake the charge. 

The provincial then defines their mode of proced¬ 
ure as respects the formation of Indian communities, 
and lays down the following rules for the brethren. 

Before founding a town, they must consider well 
the site—that it should be in a fertile country, and 
out of the way of wars. The town must be carefully 
traced out beforehand, with a good arrangement for 
streets, and with room for each Indian to have his 
cottage and his little garden. The church is to be in 
the middle of the town. A convent must be built 
near it; and the cacique’s houses are to adjoin these 
principal buildings. The brethren are to teach the 
Indians how to cultivate their land, and to assist them 
in doing so. Minute provisions are made for instruct¬ 
ing the children, who are to learn how to read, to 
write, and to sing. The elder youths are to be taught 
apart from the girls; and the grown-up people are to 

* Reduction was the name given to a settlement of Indians reduced 
to the Christian religion, and taught to cultivate the arts of life. 
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be instructed with a special view to their being bap¬ 
tized. 

Great prudence is to be shown in baptizing the 
adults. They must first be well taught and cate¬ 
chised, and they must give pledges that they will re¬ 
main in the Reduction. The arrangements for relig¬ 
ious service, by day and by night, are prescribed. Two 
of the company are to go about from time to time in 
the streets to check drunkenness. They are com¬ 
manded never to chastise any Indian with their own 
hands, not even to give a boy a buffet.* 

With “ consummate care” they are to contrive not 
to become burdensome to the Indians. If they are 
obliged to ask them for any thing, it must be paid 
for. They are to live by the cultivation of their own 
lands. 

They must show great prudence in dealing with the 
Spaniards. If these should come to the Reductions, 
they must be kindly received, but not allowed to stay 
many days. They must not be permitted to carry 
off Indians with them. If they attempt to do this, 
recourse must be had to the royal authorities. 

A report must be made in each year to the superior 
of the order, residing at the town of Assumpcion, 
stating what has happened in the several Reductions. 

As a final instruction, the provincial bids the breth¬ 
ren endeavor to maintain unity, remembering that 
which our Savior left as a testimony to his apostles, 
“ This is my commandment, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you.” 

Such are the instructions given by the Provincial 
Diego de Torres, about the year 1612, to the Missions 
of Parana, Guayra, and Guaycunis. At that time 

* “ Ni aun dando £ un muchacho un bofeton.”— Lozano, Hist, del 
Paraguay , tom. ii., lib. vi., cap. 1. 
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there were but three or four Eeductions formed or in 
the process of formation. The first Eeduction was 
established in the country of the Guaranis, and was 
called after “ Our Lady of Loretto.” The second Ee¬ 
duction was also founded in the Guarani country, and 
was called San Ignacio, after the founder of the Or¬ 
der of the Jesuits. There were afterward as many 
as thirty Eeductions. It would be difficult to esti¬ 
mate the size of these Eeductions, but they probably 
varied from three thousand to five thousand inhab¬ 
itants.* 

It now remains to be seen how the instructions of 
Diego de Torres, and of the provincial who succeeded 
him, were, in the course of time, fulfilled. At a much 
later period there is a description of the state of the 
Eeductions, in which an account is given of “the tem¬ 
poral felicity of the New Christians of Paraguay.”! 
The missionaries are described as vigilant and disin¬ 
terested. The Eeductions are like separate repub¬ 
lics.:}: The Indians suffer very little from taxation. 
There are no slaves; there are no masters. The In¬ 
dian caciques are in the place of eorregidors to these 
republics. There is no ambition, and no desire for 
money. All possessions are proportioned to the capa- 

* I observe that in a letter written by a young Italian Jesuit from 
a Reduction called Santa Maria, in Uruguay, he states that his audi¬ 
ence, consisting of boys and girls, amounts to nineteen hundred and 
sixty-two. “ Ne mi manca giammai numerosa Audienza; perchfc se- 
condo il Catalogo qui le Fanciulle sino a i quindici anni sono mille c 
due, e i Fanciulli novecento sessanta.”— Lettera terza del Padre Cat- 
taneo.—Muratori, II Christianesimo Felice del Paraguai, p. 195. 

t See the 17th chapter of 11 Christianesimo Felice del Paraguai: 
“Della felicitb temporale de’Paraguai.”— Descritto da Lodovico 
Antonio Muratori. Venezia, 1743. 

X “ Quante Riduzioni, tomo h dire, si contano in que’ paesi, tutte 
sono altrcttante Repubbliche.”— Muratori, II Christianesimo Felice 
del Paraguai, cap. 17. 
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bilities of the family which has to cultivate them.* 
A certain portion of land is set apart, which is called 
Tuyamlce, a word that means “the possessions of 



* “Suol’ essere ogni possessione proporzionata alle forze d’ogni 
Famiglia, e potrebbe anche maggiormente slargarsi, perche loro non 
manca terreno; ma non si fa, perchb d’ ordinario non v’ ha che il Ma- 
rito e la Moglie, o al piii un Farente, che lavori quella terra, e non por- 
trebbono fame di piit.”— Muraxori, II Christianesimo Felice del Pa¬ 
raguay cap. 18. 
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God.” Of a morning, after they have recited their 
prayers and heard mass, all the Indian youths, in 
number perhaps four or five hundred, go and culti¬ 
vate these common lands. The harvests are stored 
up in public magazines. From these stores the sick, 
the orphans, and the helpless are fed; and thus, too, 
provision is made for any exigency or any public ca¬ 
lamity. 

An historian of our own country has perhaps given 
the best account that is to be found of the Reductions 
in Paraguay.* After describing minutely all that 
took place from day to day in those Reductions, he 
says, “An Indian of the Reductions never knew, dur¬ 
ing his whole progress from the cradle to the grave, 
what it was to take thought for the morrow: all his 
duties were comprised in obedience. The strictest 
discipline soon becomes tolerable when it is certain 
and immutable; that of the Jesuits extended to ev¬ 
ery thing, but it was neither capricious nor oppress¬ 
ive. The children were considered as belonging to 
the community; they live.d with their parents, that 
the course of natural affection might not be inter¬ 
rupted ; but their education was a public duty. 

Man may be made either the tamest or the most fe¬ 
rocious of animals. The Jesuits’ discipline, beginning 
with birth and ending with death, insured that im¬ 
plicit obedience which is the first duty of monacliism, 
and was the great object of their legislation. Besides 
the overseers who inspected the work of the Indians, 
there were others who acted as inspectors of their 
moral conduct, and when they discovered any mis¬ 
demeanor, clapped upon the offender a penitential 
dress, and led him first to the church to make his 
confession in public, and then into the square to be 

* See Southey’s History of Brazil, vol. ii., chap. xxiv. 
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publicly beaten. It is said that these castigations 
were always received without a murmur, and even 
as an act of grace. 

“ Few vices could exist in such communities. Av¬ 
arice and ambition were excluded; there was little 
room for envy, and little to excite hatred or malice. 
Drunkenness, the sin which most easily besets savage 
and half-civilized man, was effectually prevented by 
the prohibition of fermented liquors; and against 
incontinence every precaution was taken which the 
spirit of monachism could dictate.” 

The danger always to be apprehended from mi¬ 
nute and despotic supervision, namely, that it oblit¬ 
erates character, represses free will, and enchains ac¬ 
tion, was no doubt fully manifested in these Reduc¬ 
tions. But still the verdict of this historian may be 
acquiesced in when he says, “ Europe had no cause 
to rejoice in the establishment of the Jesuits; but in 
Brazil and Paraguay their superstition may be for¬ 
given them for the noble efforts which they made 
in behalf of the oppressed Indians, and for the good 
which they effected: the centenary of their institu¬ 
tion could not be celebrated by these tribes with more 
gratitude and joy than were justly due.” 

The country of Paraguay seemed to be remarkably 
adapted for the peaceful missions which were begin¬ 
ning gradually to occupy it. It is inland and central, 
and yet most easily approachable by river navigation. 
The most important products of the world can be 
grown there—sugar, maize, tobacco, cotton—and it 
has peculiar products of its own, such as the Para¬ 
guay tea. It is not volcanic, and has not to dread 
the catastrophes which have often overwhelmed the 
Spanish cities on the other side of the Andes. It is 
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not a country which requires extraordinary energy to 
penetrate and subdue it. Indeed, the province of La 
Plata consists chiefly of extensive plains. The most 
northern of them, named El Gh'an Chaco,* which 
is seen from the town of Assumpcion, extends over 
120,000 square miles—a larger space than the total 
surface of the British Islands. In some parts this 
great plain is but a desert, but in others it is one of 
the most beautiful and productive countries in the 
world. It has lakes, rivers, and woods, and in the 
character of its scenery much resembles an English 
park.f It is rich in trees of every description—ce¬ 
dars, palms, balsams, aloes, cocoa-trees, walnut-trees, 
spice-trees, almonds, the cotton plant, the quinaquina 
that produces the Jesuits’ bark, and another tree, of 
which the inner bark is so delicate and white that it 
can be used as writing paper4 There is also the 
ceyba-tree, which yields a soft woolly substance of 
which the natives make their pillows. 

The fruits of this most fertile land are oranges, cit¬ 
rons, lemons, the American pear, the apple, peaches, 

* This name is taken from the Kcchuan word Cham, which means 
the driving wild beasts into a circle to slay them (see Die Kechua- 
spracke , von J. J. von Tschcdi, Wien, 1853); and as the Indians 
had hunted wild beasts in this manner, so now they were driven by 
the Spaniards from all quarters into these territories which lie be¬ 
tween the Andes and the Rivers Parana and Paraguay. 

f “ There is an indescribable wonder and awe to me about this 
Chaco which nobody seems to appreciate: there it lies, apparently a 
most rich alternation of woods and possible pastures—now probably 
rank long grass, full of tigers—looking exactly like a finely-cultivated 
country, with large tracts of waving com and wood, yet without the 
faintest sign of any thing living.”— Paraguay , Brazil, and the Plate, 
by C. B. Mansfield, Esq., M.A., p. 377. Cambridge, 1856. 

% “Y otros lirboles que tienen la corteza interior tan delicada y 
blanca, que alguna vez ha servido de papel para escribir.”— Antonio 
de Alcedo, Diccionario Geogrdjico- Historico de las Indias Occi- 
dentales, tom. i., p. 449. Madrid, 1786. 
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plums, figs, and olives. The bees find here their es¬ 
pecial home; and twelve different species of them are 
enumerated, some of which form their nests in the 
trees in the shape of a vase The woods are not like 
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of the nightingale to the dignified noise of those 
birds which are said to imitate the trumpet and the 
organ- 

A few Indians, rarely to be seen, and appearing 
like specks in the landscape, roam over this vast 
plain, which a modem traveler lias well said might 
be “ the cradle of a mighty nation.”* It might have 
been thought that, far removed from the complex 
strife of European politics, and abundantly provided 
with all that can make life prosperous, the Jesuit 
missions would gradually have overspread this beau¬ 
tiful garden, or that in modem times it might liave 
been adopted as one of the choicest spots for abund¬ 
ant colonization. That it may still become so is 
highly probable; but those European politics which 
seemed so unlikely to disturb remote Paraguay did 
not fail to suppress whatever good might have arisen 
from the untiring efforts of the Jesuit missionaries. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Or¬ 
der of the Jesuits fell into disgrace with the govern¬ 
ments both of France and Spain, and the most rigor¬ 
ous measures of suppression and banishment were 
adopted against them. The Jesuit Missions of Para- 

* “ One thing is abundantly clear to me, viz., that the Gran Chaco 
is the yet empty cradle of a mighty nation: it must be the theatre of 
a new era in history it is the place. Just cast your eye upon the 
map; just see the tract of land, in length from Santa F<5 ten degrees 
of latitude northward, and some six degrees of longitude in breadth 
from the Paraguay-Parana townrd*thc west, and consider if it be not 
a marvel A splendid country, possessed by wild Indians alone, who 
live on nothing but wild beasts—men who, by their neglect of the 
earth, havl forfeited their right to claim national property in it—a 
wild garden, surrounded on all sides by provinces occupied, or pre¬ 
tended to be occupied, by Spanish tribes, none of whom dare set foot 
in this territory, and yet have the impudence to claim it as their own 
—this territory is actnally an undiscovered country.”— Mansfield’s 
Paraguay , p. 354. 
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guay shared the fate of their order in the Old World; 
and thus, for the most part, was this magnificent ter¬ 
ritory abandoned to the tribes of wandering Indians, 
who here and there dot the landscape, but who can 
not, in any manner, be said to occupy the country. 
Paraguay remains for another peaceful conquest— 
not this time, perhaps, of a purely religious charac¬ 
ter, but more likely to be connected with some great 
schemes of colonization or of commerce. 



CHAPTER IH. 

THE CONQUEST OF BOGOTA. 

T HE discoyery and conquest of Bogota were 
achieved by the Licentiate Gonzalo Ximenez de 
Quesada, acting as lieutenant for Don Pedro Fernan¬ 
dez de Lugo; the Governor of Santa Marta. This 
discovery was commenced in the year 1536; and 
Quesada was employed for several years in complet¬ 
ing his discovery and consolidating his conquest. He 
conquered certain chiefs named Bogota and Tunja. 
He founded the city of Santa Fd de Bogota, and gave 
the whole province the name of “The Hew Kingdom 
of Granada.” He had many hardships and perils to 
endure, and also difficulties to overcome from the 
claims of other conquerors, namely, Sebastian de Bel- 
alcazar and Federman, who advanced from other 
points upon the district that Quesada was conquer¬ 
ing. But his adventures do not differ materially 
from many others of the same kind which have been 
already recorded in this history. 

The people, however, whom he discovered and con¬ 
quered deserve particular mention, for among them 
were found signs of considerable civilization, and 
even of scientific research. They were well dressed, 
having cotton clothes of various colors, and wearing 
garlands on their heads, in which were inserted arti¬ 
ficial flowers. Their houses were well built. Busts 
and paintings were found in their houses. Their 
food was various, always a sign of civilization; and 



they manufactured salt. In some of their temples 
Quesada found emeralds, and also gold wrought into 
the shape of crowns, eagles and other birds, and ani¬ 
mals.* 

The mythology of the Muyscas (for this was the 
name of the Indians who inhabited the great plain of 
Bogota) is very remarkable. All their knowledge and 
polity were brought to them by a mysterious stranger 
named Bochica, a bearded man. He taught them 
how to build, to plant, and to sow, and how to live in 
a commonwealth. This was in the days when the 
moon was not. Bochica was accompanied by a beau¬ 
tiful woman,f named Huythaca, not less malignant 
than beautiful. “By her skill in magic she swelled 
the river of Funzha, and inundated the valley of Bo¬ 
gota. The greater part of the inhabitants perished in 
this deluge; a few only found refuge on the summits 
of the neighboring mountains. The old man, in an¬ 
ger, drove the beautiful Huythaca far from the earth, 
and she became the moon, which began from that 
epoch to enlighten our planet during the night. Bo¬ 
chica, moved with compassion for those who were dis¬ 
persed over the mountains, broke with his powerful 
arm the rocks that inclosed the valley on the side of 
Canoas and Tequendama. By this outlet he drained 
the waters of the Lake Bogota. Moreover, he built 
towns, introduced the worship of the Sun, named two 
chiefs, between whom he divided the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical authority, and then withdrew himself, under 

* “ Gonzalo Ximenez, visto que no havia podido dar con Sagamo- 
sa, bolvid por la Tieira de Duitama, i hallo en unos Adoratorios hasta 
quarenta mil pesos de Oro lino, £ baxo, con Esmeraldas, f algtma parte 
del Oro estaba en figures de Coronas, Aguilas, f otras Aves £ Ani ¬ 
mates. ”— Herrera, Hist, de las Indias, dec. vi., lib. iii., cap. 13. 

f Some say that she came afterward: she is represented as the prin¬ 
ciple of evil. 
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the name of Idacanzas, into the holy valley of Iraca, 
near Tunja, where he lived in the exercise of the 
most austere penitence for the space of two thousand 
years.”* 

I have elsewhere remarked that the number four 
was a dominant and important number in the New 
World. In the republic of Tlascala their chief city 
was divided into four quarters, ruled over by four 
chiefs. In the great city of Ousco the division was 
also into four districts, corresponding to the four di¬ 
visions of the empire of Peru—Condesuyo, Collasuyo, 
Antisuyo, and Chinchasttyo. It was strictly ordered 
that all tribes coming to the city were to be attached 
to one or other of these divisions, so that the division 
into four was thus permanently maintained. And 
still farther south a trace of this division into four 
may be observed in the number of chiefs who ruled 
over the indomitable Araucans. Their number was 
sixteen,f a multiple of four, which exactly corre¬ 
sponds to the number in Guatemala. Among the 
Tultecas, the original inhabitants, or rather conquer¬ 
ors of Guatemala, there were four ruling families in 
four independent provinces, and in each province 
there were four persons designated to succeed to the 
royal authority. A similar mode of succession pre¬ 
vailed among the Mexicans. In the Quichean ac¬ 
count of the creation of the world, which has come to 

* Humboldt’s Researches , vol. i., p. 74. 

f “ De diez y seis Caciques y Sefiores, 

Es el soberbio Estado poseido, 

En militar estudio los mejore3 
Que de b&rbaras madres ban nacido: 

Rcparo de su patria y defensores, 

Ninguno en el gobiemo preferido: 

Otros Caciques hay, mas por valientes 
Son estos en mandar preeminentes.” 

La Araucana de Alonso de Ercilla t Zuniga, canto 1. 
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light within the last few years* four men are Created, 
and afterward fottr wives are given to them. Every 
fourth year in Mexico was a year of jubilee, and 
among the AppalaeheS of Florida there were four* 
great annual feasts.f 

Bochica, before he disappeared mysteriously from 
the earth, settled the mode of election of the high- 
priest and king, which conjoint authority was to be 
conferred on one person, to he chosen hy four chiefs 
or tribes. This great personage, like the Lr.ma of 
Thibet, was secluded at an early age, and was not 
even permitted to see the sun Until he should assume 
his rightful authority.^: 

That the Muyscas had made some advance in sci¬ 
ence is proved by the fact of their having a lunar cal¬ 
endar with hieroglyphical signs, “representing the 
order in which the intercalations that bring hack 
the origin of the year to the same season is made.”§ 

* As another instance of a predilection for the number four, the 
Chibcas (a general name for the inhabitants of New Granada) divided 
the day and the night each into four parts. u Los Chibchas divididn 
el did Sua, i la noche Za, en quatropartes, d saber; Sua mena, desde el 
ndcimiento del solhastd medio dia ; Sua meca, desde el medio did lidstd 
entrarse el sol; Zasca, desde qiie se entrdba el sol hasta media noche, i 
Cagoi, desde media noche hasta satir el sol.” — Ezequiee UrIcoe- 
chea, Memoria sobre las Antiguedadcs Neo-Granadinas, cap. 3, p. 19. 
Berlin, 1854. 

f See Notes on the Floridian Peninsula, hy Daniet, G. Brinton, 
A.B.,p. 106. Philadelphia, 1859. 

J This acconnt is, in tho main, confirmed by PiedbahitA, who 
made use of the MS. of Quesada, the conqueror of Bogota: “ Uitima- 
mente afirman del Bochica qne mnrio en Sogamoso despues de sU 
predicacion; y qne aviendo vivido alii retirado viente vezes cinco vi- 
entes de afios, que por su cuenta hazen dos mil, ftte trasladado al Cielo, 
y qne al tiempo de su partido dexd al Cnzique de aquella Provincia 
por heredero de su santidad y poderio.”— Lucas Fernandez de Pie- 
dr AinTA,Z7js<ona General de las Conquistas del Nuevo Reyno de Gra¬ 
nada, parte i., lib. i., cap. 3. Amberes, 1688. 

§ “A stone covered with hieroglyphic signs of the lunar calendar, 
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Tlieir laws of hereditary descent were peculiar, their 
estates descending to tlieir brothers in preference to 
their own sons.* 

They had sOine confused belief in the immortality 
of the Soul, the resitrrection of the dead, the reward 
of the good, and the punishment of the wicked, in a 
future state. They believed in a Creator; but the 
chief divinities they worshiped were the sun and the 
moon. They had also idols who were considered as 
saints, and who were to intercede for them with the 
sun and the moon. They worshiped all stones, be¬ 
lieving that these stones had formerly been men, and 

and representing the order in which the intercalations, that bring hack 
the origin of the year to the same season, are made, is a monument so 
much the more remarkable, ns it is the work of a people whose name 
Is almost unknown in Europe, and who have been hitherto confounded 
with the wandering tribes of the savages of South America. For the 
discovery of this monument we are indebted to Eon Jose Eomingo 
Duqttesne of Madrid, Canon of the Metropolitan Church of .Santa Fd 
de Bogota. This ecilesik^tic, a native of the kingdom of New Grana¬ 
da, and descended from a French family settled in Spain, was long the 
vicar of an Indian village sitUnte on the plain of the ancient Ctmdina- 
mnren. His office having enabled him to gain the confidence of the 
natives, who are descendants of the Muyscas, he has endeavored to 
collect all that tradition haU preserved during three centuries concern¬ 
ing the state of those regions before the arrival of the Spaniards in the 
New Continent. He succeeded in procuring one of those sculptured 
stones by which the Muysca priests regulated the division of time; he 
acquired the knowledge of the simple hieroglyphics, which denote both 
numbers and the lunar days; and he has written a statement t)f the 
knowledge he acquired, the fruit of long and laborious researches, in a 
memoir that bears the title of Discriacion sobre el Ktitcndario de los 
MuijscaSf Indios nciitirdtes del nitevo Reyno de Grenada. This manu¬ 
script was communicated to me at Santa Fd in 1801 by the celebrated 
botanist Don Josd Celestino Mutis.”— HubIiioldt’s Researches , vol. 
ii.,p. 101. 

* “No heredaban los Ilijos, sino los Hermanos; l si no havia Her- 
manos, los Ilijos de los Hermanos muertos: i a estos, como tampoco 
los heredaban bus Ilijos, sino sus mismos Sobrinos, 6 Primos, viene d 
ser todo una cuenta con lo de Castilla: salvo, que van por estos rodd- 
os.’’— IIehre.ua, Hist, de las Indias, dec. vi., lib. v., cap. 0. 
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that there would he a resurrection in which these 
stones woitld be transformed again into men. They 
had anothei' superstition of an almost incredible land. 
In studying the religions of savages or of semi-civil¬ 
ized men, so strange are the objects of adoration that 
at last the student is scarcely surprised at finding any 
animate or inanimate object transformed hy the pow¬ 
er of imagination into a deity. The accomplished 
Egyptians worshiped aS deities leeks, onions, cats, 
dogs, worms, and serpehts. In eastern India the cow 
has been held sacred. It has been narrated how in 
Nicaragua toads were worshiped, and were occasion¬ 
ally punished by their worshipers if the weather was 
unfavorable. The earth, the elements, the sUU, the 
moon, the stars, lightning, thunder, and the rainbow, 
have been Common objects of adoration. But the 
MUyscas exceeded in the strangeness of their-belief 
all other nations. They believed in their own shad¬ 
ows, and considered them to be gods. It was in vain 
that the Spaniards pointed out to these Indians what 
was the nature of a shadow, and how trees and stones 
had shadows. They could only reply that the shad¬ 
ow's of the stones were the gods of gods. “ Such,” 
adds the historian, “ was their stolidity and their mis¬ 
fortune.”* They had also sacred lakes and conse¬ 
crated groves. From the lakes no water might be 

* “ Adoraban tnmbien & su misma sombra, de snerte que siempre 
Hevaban a su Dios consigo; y viendolo como hiziesse el dia claro, y 
nunque conocian que la sombra se caasaba de la luz, y cuerpo inter- 
puesto, respondian, qne aqUello lo hazia el Sol para darles Dioses: 
cosa que no estrafiara oy la politica del mundo, sabiendo que los Min- 
istros son las sombras de los Reyes, y que sc< nl?an con la adoracion 
de Dioses, tanto mas grandes, quanto por mas retirada la influencia 
do Is luz haze mayores las sombras: y si para convencer los les mos- 
traban las sombras de los arboles, y de las piedras, nada bastava; 
porque & las primeras tenian por Dioses de los arboles, y a las segun- 
das por Dioses de sus Dioses, tanta era su estolidez, y desdieba.”— 
112 
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taken, aii(l in the groves not a tree might be cut 
down; but thither they went to make their offerings, 
which were gold and jewels. These they buried in 
the groves, or east into the lakes. Their sacrifices 
were rarely human, except in the case of certain 
yofiths who were set apart in the Temple of the Sun, 
and who .were worshiped and feasted nntil they ar¬ 
rived at the age of virility, when they were slain as 
an appointed sacrifice. 

The foregoing account Of the Muyseas shows the 
existence in South America of a considerable people, 
independent of the Peruvians, and yet having some 
points of resemblance with them. The Muysca lan¬ 
guage has perished; and it is very probable that the 
records of this people, as derived from the Spaniards, 
do not do justice to their advance in Civilization. 
There can be no doubt, from what their conqueror, 
Quesada, saw, that they had attained to some knowl¬ 
edge of many of the arts of life. Their laws were 
good; and their punishments for breaches of the law 
were well proportioned, and not excessive.* Even 
with regard to human sacrifices, it is evident that 
these were comparatively rare; and that, in this re¬ 
spect, the MnysCaS must be considered as far more 
civilized than the cruel Mexicans, with whom, as with 
the Peruvians, this singular people had some affinity. 

PlEDHAItlTA, Historia General tie his Conqtliaias del Niievo lict/no dc 
Granada, parte i., lib. i., cap. 2. 

* The Muyscas had a strange way of collecting debts. If a debtor 
did not pay his debts or his taxes, a “young tiger,” or other wild 
beast, bred for the purpose, was tied to the door of his house, and he 
was obliged to maintain the animal and bis keeper until the creditor 
was satisfied. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TIIE DISCOVERT AND CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 

T lTE history of Florida is, for the most party an 
account of the misfortunes of individual com¬ 
manders of expeditions much resembling those of 
Ojeda and Nicuesa. Hernan Ponce de Leon, iu the 
search after the “ Fountain of Perpetual Youth,” first 
discovered Florida in 1512. He was wounded in an 
encounter with the natives, and died of his woitnds in 
the island of Cuba. 

In the year 1520, an auditor of St. Domingo, in the 
island of Hispaniola, a rich and learned man, formed 
a company, with six other inhabitants of that island, 
and went out with two vessels to capture Indian Ca- 
ribs as slaves to work at the mines. This auditor’s 
name was Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon. A storm drove 
the vessels on the east coast of Florida, and Ayllon 
entered the province of Chicora. This part of Flor¬ 
ida was governed by a cacique named Datha, who was 
a giant. His gigantic stature had been artificially 
produced, for it is said that the Indians of those parts 
had a method of elongating the bones of children 
when very young, a practice which they applied to 
those of royal race.* 

* “Porque, como referia el mismo Lucas de Ayllon, quando esttfn 
mnmando, los que han de Beinar, los Indios Maestros, de este arte, 
nblandan, como cera, los huesos del nifio, con emplastos do clertas 
yervas, y los estienden, hasta quo dcjan al nifio como muerto.” En- 
smjo Cronologtco de la Florida, por Garried de Cardenas y Cano 
(Bnrcia), p. 4. Madrid, 1723. 
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The simple Floridians at first fled from the vessels, 
thinking that they were new monsters generated by 
the sea. The Spaniards, however, succeeded in cap¬ 
turing a native, and, treating him well, attracted oth¬ 
ers to the ships. At last the cacique himself came, 
accompanied by numerous attendants. Ayllon al¬ 
lowed one hundred and thirty of them to enter his 
vessels, and then set sail, carrying them all off to the 
island of Hispaniola. In his voyage homeward he 
came upon those three unfortunate Lucayans who 
had made their escape from Hispaniola in the trunk 
of a tree.* The Lucayans had shown the most des¬ 
perate aversion to servitude; and some had refused 
all sustenance, choosing death rather than slavery. 
The captured Floridians were of a similar disposi¬ 
tion, and nearly all of them died from sorrow and 
home-sickness. . Such an act of treachery as the 
above, perpetrated by a man of education and in au¬ 
thority, goes far to justify Las Casas in the defense 
which he made for the Floridian Indians in his con¬ 
troversy with Sepulveda, when that learned man re¬ 
ferred to the martyrdom of Luis Cancer. 

In 1524 Ayllon prepared another expedition, in¬ 
tending to conquer the province of Chicora, of which 
he had received a grant. He took with him the same 
pilot he had before; but this pilot was not able to 
discover the land where they had disembarked in the 
previous voyage, a circumstance which vexed him so 
much that he went mad and died. Ayllon, not being 
able to find his own province, landed on that part of 
the coast where it seemed most fertile. The Floridi¬ 
ans received him in the most friendly manner; but, 
whether they had heard of his former exploit or not, 
their friendship was feigned. He sent, or himself 
* See ante, vol. i., book iii., chap, ii., p. 220. 



led, a body of two hundred men to reconnoitre a town 
about a day’s distance from the coast. Here the 
Spaniards were feasted for four days, but were then 
attacked at night time, and were all slain. The same 
Indians then came down to attack the remaining 
Spaniards; but these, not without difficulty, succeeded 
in getting on board their vessels, and, after suffering 
many calamities, returned to Hispaniola. Some say 
that the commander Ayllon was among those who 
were slain in the night assault of the Indians. But 
if he returned, it appears that he did not long survive 
the ill success of Ids expedition, for in the next year, 
1525, Charles the Fifth granted the conquest of Chi- 
cora to Ayllon’s son. This man, not being able to 
furnish out an expedition, died of melancholy in the 
island of Hispaniola. 

Afterward, in 1528, Pamphilo de Narvaez, the op¬ 
ponent of Cortez, led an expedition to Florida, where 
he perished miserably. 

In this expedition, however, was a certain officer 
named Cabega de Yaca, and his adventures in Florida 
form perhaps the most remarkable story of modem 
discovery. They serve to explain the mythical ages, 
for Cabega de Yaca rose from being a prisoner to be¬ 
coming a divinity; and, after reading his narrative, 
which bears eveiy mark of truthfulness,* it is easy to 

* I am well aware how much this narrative has been questioned. 
See an excellent work, published in 1859, by D. G. Brinton, entitled 
Notes on the Floridian Peninsula , in which (p. 17) he gives reasons for 
thinking that Cabesa de Vaca wrote his Naufragios in order to excul¬ 
pate his former life, and to set forth to the world his steadfast devo¬ 
tion to the interests of the king. But Cabe$a de Vaca had not to jus¬ 
tify himself in respect of any thing but his government of La Plata; 
and how, except by some such story as his own, can we account for his 
journey of three thousand miles from Apalache to Mexico ? His being 
able to accomplish such a journey, not his remaining uninjured for ten 
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understand the various traditions which were found 
current in the Indies, of remarkable strangers who 
had come among the natives, and had taught them 
new arts, new manners, and new laws. 

Though the narrative of many of these minor con¬ 
quests would not assist much in elucidating the main 
course of Spanish colonization and colonial legisla¬ 
tion, yet there is generally something very notable in 
each conquest that stamps it with peculiarity. In 
that of Florida, for instance, this narrative of Cabega 
de Yaca, showing how he and his companions were 
taken for supernatural beings, is so extraordinary that 
it deserves a place in any history of the Indies. 

The Floridian Indians worshiped these Spaniards 
i. in so ample a manner that all the rights of property 
fell before their presence. The Indians who had 
charge of them did not take them to unfriendly 
tribes, because they were unwilling that their ene¬ 
mies should enjoy so great an advantage as to behold 
these new divinities. But, as they proceeded in their 
progresses, a general spoliation took place. Nothing 
was left in the houses of those Indians who were so 
fortunate as to receive the Spaniards. This practice 
scandalized and vexed the Spaniards; but they did 
not venture to prevent it; and even those Indians 
who were despoiled by Cabega de Yaca and his com¬ 
panions begged them not to distress themselves about 
it, assuring them that they held the loss of their goods 
as naught in comparison with the pleasure of haring 
beheld them—and besides, they would be paid by the 
spoil of other tribes. So the Spaniards moved on, ac¬ 
companied by a multitude of Indians, who informed 
the new tribes they came among that these white men 

years among the Floridians, is the wonder. I believe that his own ac¬ 
count is substantially true. 
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were the children of the sun, who had power to heal 
the sick and to take away life, and that they should 
hide nothing from them, because every tiling was 
known to these divinities. So great was the terror 
which their presence inspired, that, for the first few 
days upon their arrival at any new place, the inhab¬ 
itants never stood before them without trembling, 
and did not dare to speak or to lift up their eyes. 
All that the Spaniards did by way of ceremonial was 
to make the sign of the cross over the natives, which 
was greatly desired by all who approached them. 

The narrative may be summed up in the words of 
Cabe§a de Yaca himself. “ Among all these nations 
it was held for very certain that we came from heav¬ 
en. While we went with them, we journeyed the 
whole day, without eating until the evening, and we 
ate so little that they were astonished at observing it. 
They never perceived fatigue in us, for in truth we 
were so formed to labor that neither did we feel it. 
We kept up much state, and gravity with them; and, 
in order to maintain this, we spoke but seldom to 
them. The negro who was with us talked often to 
them, informed himself of the roads we wished to 
take, of the villages we should come upon, and of 
other tilings which we desired to know. We passed 
through a great number and diversity of tribes [lit. 
“languages”], and in all of them God our Lord fa¬ 
vored us, for they always understood us, and we un¬ 
derstood them. And we asked and responded by 
signs as well as if they could speak our language, 
and we theirs. For, although we knew six languages, 
we could not in all parts make use of them, as we 
found more than a thousand differences of language. 
Throughout all these countries, those who had wars 
with one another immediately made peace, in order 
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to come and receive us; and so we left the whole 
country in peace. And we told them by signs, which 
they understood, that in heaven there was One whom 
we called God, who had created the heaven and the 
earth, and that we ourselves adored Him and held 
Him for Lord, and did what He commanded us; 
that from His hand came all good things; and if 
they should do as we did, much good would follow. 
We found such readiness in them to be converted, 
that, if we had had an interpreter, so that we could 
have made ourselves perfectly understood, we should 
have left them all Christians. We gave them to un¬ 
derstand all this in the best way that we could; and 
from henceforward, when the sun rose, they raised 
their clasped hands to heaven with a loud shout, and 
afterward they spread their hands over the whole of 
their bodies. They did the same at the setting of the 
sun. It is a well-conditioned people, ready to follow 
any good thing well prepared for them.”* 

Cabega de Vaca and his companions pursued their 
journey until they came into Hew Spain, and finally 
arrived at the city of Mexico in the year 1536. 

* “Por todas estas tierras, los que tenian guerras con los otros, se 
hacian luego amigos para venirnos a rescebir, x traemos todo quanto 
tenian, 1 de esta manera dexamos todo la tierra en paz, 1 diximosles 
por las sefias que nos entendian, que en el cielo havia un hombre que 
Uamabamos Dios, el qual havia criado el cielo, i la tierra, i que este 
adorabamos nosotros, i teniamos por Seflor, i que haciamos lo que nos 
mandaba, f que de su mano venian todas las cosas buenas, i que si 
ansi ellos lo hiciesen, les iria mui bien de ello; i tan grande aparejo 
hallamos en ellos, que si lengua hoviera con que perfectamente nos 
entendieramos, todos los dexaramos Christianos. Estoles dimos & 
cntender lo mejor que podimos; i de ax adelante, quando el sol salia, 
con mui gran grita abrian las manos juntas al Cielo, i despues las 
trafan por todo su cuerpo: i otro tanto hacian quando se ponia. Es 
gente bien acondicionada, i aprorechada para seguir qualquiera cosa 
bien aparejada.”— Naufragios de Alvar Nunez Cabe9a de Vaca, 
cap. 31.— Babcia, Historiadores , tom. ii. 
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Another Spaniard of mark, named Hernando de 
Soto, who was concerned in the capture of Atahu- 
allpa, undertook the conquest of Florida in the year 
1538. His expedition, like those of his predecessors, 
proved unfortunate, and he died in the course of it. 

There were other fruitless expeditions of the Span¬ 
iards in the course of the ensuing thirty years. The 
French Protestants then entered Florida. Jean Ri- 
bault was sent thither by the celebrated Admiral Co- 
ligny. One of his officers, named Rend Laudonni&re, 
founded Charlefort in 1562. But the French were 
cruelly massacred, not as being Frenchmen, but as be¬ 
ing Lutherans, by Pedro Menendez de Avilds, who was 
commissioned by the court of Spain to undertake the 
reconquest of Florida. Avilds founded the town of 
St. Augustine; and, notwithstanding that the massa¬ 
cre of the French was revenged by a private French 
gentleman named Dominique de Gourgues, the Span¬ 
iards held possession of the country for nearly two 
hundred years, from 1567 to 1763, when it was ceded 
to the English. 

The question will naturally occur, How it was that 
Spanish colonization did not spread farther north¬ 
ward, or rather northeastward, than Florida? Some 
would allege that the decadence of the Spanish mon¬ 
archy gives an answer to this question. But perhaps 
it would be nearer the truth to say that the colonizing 
power of the Spanish people was exhausted. Each 
nation has but a certain amount of that power to 
make use of. In the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy the Spaniards had many outlets for the adven¬ 
turous part of their population. A considerable ele¬ 
ment of the Spanish race was to be found in the pop¬ 
ulations of Italy and Flanders, as the cities of Milan, 
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Ghent, and Bruges could testify. Spain itself was 
certainly not an overpopulated country; and, more¬ 
over, it must be recollected that the regions already 
occupied by the Spaniards in the New World were 
more tempting to their fellow-countrymen than the 
colder climes of North America. 



CHAPTER V. 


STATE OP THE SPANISH COLONIES AFTER THE SEVERAL 
CONQUESTS.—CONCLUSION OP THE WORK. 

I T is obvious, from a mere comparison of dates, that 
the history of Florida, however interesting in it¬ 
self, could have had no bearing upon the main events 
of conquest and legislation in the Indies. The way 
in which the men of the Old World were to deal with 
the men of the New was mainly settled by what took 
place in the course of the early discoveries and con¬ 
quests, and was comprised in the period during which 
Las Casas labored as Protector of the Indians, and 
when the Church and State of Spain were creating 
for themselves representatives in Spanish America. 

This representation was, for the most part, exact 
and faithful. Corregidors, regidors, alcaldes, algua- 
zils, procuradors, veedors, contadors, judges of JResi- 
deneia, and all the officers usually to be met with in 
the various kingdoms of Spain, were transplanted 
into the Indies, and flourished there. The Church 
was fully represented in the New World by bishops, 
deans, priests, clerigos, and monks of every denomi¬ 
nation. First came the Franciscans and the Domini¬ 
cans ; then the Fathers of Mercy and the Augustines. 
Lastly came the Jesuits, who, where they settled, main¬ 
tained a hold upon the country greater than that of 
the other monastic orders, though all were far more 
active and busy than in Spain itself; and adventur¬ 
ous monks, who had pined in their convents at home 
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for more -work to do, fotind room for their energies 
in the New "World, just as much as adventurous sol¬ 
diers had done. In fact, there was an active emigra¬ 
tion from the mother-country of many of its most en¬ 
ergetic soldiers, citizens, and priests. 

Again, the form of mimicipal government that pre¬ 
vailed in the cities of Spain was exactly copied in the 
Spanish colonies of America. Town councils were 
established in all the new cities, and were no doubt 
far more active and more powerful than such bodies 
in the old country. There is no precise account of 
how these town councils in the New World were cre¬ 
ated, but it is probable that the mode of their forma¬ 
tion did not differ much from that adopted in the 
mother-country. In the town of Saragossa, for ex¬ 
ample, the mode of choosing the officers for govern¬ 
ing that city was partly guided by considerations of 
fitness, and partly left to fortune. The names of the 
persons who were thought fit for any office were writ¬ 
ten on strips of parchment. These were inserted in 
wooden balls, and placed in a bag.* Afterward a 
child, who might not be more than ten years old, 
selected one of these balls, and the person whose 
name was found inside it had to fill the place in 
question.f 

* u Bolsa de Jurado Primero. Item e;;tntuimos, y ordennmos, que 
los nombres de los Ciudadanos, que de presente en la Ciudad son 
aptos, y suficientes para Jurado Primero della, conforme & las pre- 
sentes Ordinaciones, sean escritos en sendas cedulas de pergamino, y 
cada una deltas pucsta en un redolino de madera, los qualcs redolinos 
sean de un mismo peso, madera, color, y forma, puestos en bolsa cer- 
rada, y sellada fielmente con cl sello menor de la dicha Ciudad, y 
uquella intitulada con las palabras siguientcs : Bolsa de Jurado Pri- 
mero. ”— Ordinaciones de la Ciudad de Zaragoza, p. 4. Zaragoza, 1093. 

t “El dicho nifio los rebuelva por debaxo La toalla, y saque de ellos 
un redolino, el que dicho nifio publicamente ha de entregar al Secre- 
tario de la Ciudad, por el qual sea publicamente abierto el dicho redo- 
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However chosen, these bodies exercised considera¬ 
ble influence and authority, as has been seen in the 
history of Peru, sending their proctors to Spain, and 
making known their wishes and remonstrances very 
freely. 

In the New World there were but two or three 
novelties as regards government and mode of life, 
which would strike a Spanish colonist as remarkable. 
In the first place, the householder of a town in the 
Indies, possessing Indians, was not allowed to be an 
absentee. Garcilaso de la Vega gives an exact defi¬ 
nition of the meaning of the word householder, or 
neighbor, both of which senses are included in the 
Spanish word Vecino. “By neighbor is meant in the 
Indies he who possesses a r&pwrtimiento of Indians, 
and the word neighbor signifies this, because they are 
obliged to maintain neighborhood where they hold 
Indians, and they can not go to Spain without per¬ 
mission from the king, under penalty of losing their 
Tejpa/rtimientos if they should be absent from their 
neighborhood for two years.”* 

The second novelty in the Indies was the existence 
of encovniendas; for, though this word had been bor¬ 
rowed originally from the Spanish orders of knight¬ 
hood, it bore a different signification now that it ap¬ 
plied to a conquered race, with whom the conquerors 
were forbidden to have much communication, and 

lino, y sacada la cedula de pergamino, que dentro de aquel ser£, la lea 
incontinente en alta voz .”—Ordinaciones de la Ciudad de Zaragoza, 
p. 10. 

* “For vecino se entiende en las Indias el que tiene repartimiento 
de Indios, y esto significa el nombre vecino, pi’-que estaban obligados 
£ mantener vecindad donde tenian los Indios, ~ no podian venir £ 
Espafia sin licencia del Key, so pena que pasados los dos aGos que no 
hubiesen mantenido vecindad perdian el repartimiento.”— Gahcilaso 
de la Vega, Hist, de Florida, tom. i., cap. 2. 
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from whom they were merely to derive a settled trib¬ 
ute having the nature of a life interest. 

The third novelty in the Indies was the existence 
of large bodies of negro slaves. 

The kind of government which prevailed in the In¬ 
dies has now been traced, and it has been seen how 
much it resembled that of the mother-country. There 
were, however, new products of the earth; new man¬ 
ufactures; an attention to mining such as did not 
exist in Spain itself; and also a new mode of life in 
respect of the large tracts of land which were occu¬ 
pied by the Spanish proprietors, and which naturally 
changed many of the owners from citizens into plant¬ 
ers. The countries they colonized were too extensive 
for the colonists; and to this day a shrewd traveler 
will notice how a colonist may possess leagues of ter¬ 
ritory, and yet be a needy man. 

Such a state of society was not likely to produce 
great results in the arts, the sciences, or in literature. 
There was, no doubt, a considerable amount of mate¬ 
rial prosperity among the Spanish colonists, but there 
was little of national growth; and so, when, in mod¬ 
em times, the colonies were released from the easy 
yoke of the mother-country, that release found them 
unfit for any settled polity, and left them a ready 
prey to civil discord and militaiy turbulence. 

The Indians, if they have not been highly civilized, 
have at least been somewhat Christianized; and all 
that is votive, festal, and devout in the religion they 
have been taught, has found a ready access to their 
minds. 

Though much has perished of the early records of 
the New World, enough remains to throw great light, 
if carefully studied, upon the ancient history, relig- 
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AuthorAims in this History. 

ion,* and languages of the natives. Philology, ar¬ 
chaeology, and physiology may yet be greatly enriched 
from the early sources of American History. The 
natural history, too, of South America is, compara¬ 
tively speaking, but little known, and a diligent inves¬ 
tigation of the records of the Spanish Conquest would 
enable Europeans to direct discovery into the most 
profitable channels. 

My attempt has chiefly been to describe the inter¬ 
mingling of races, the progress of slavery, the modes 
of Spanish colonization, and thus also to give some 
insight into the fate of the conquered people, and of 
that other race, the African, which fully partook the 
misfortunes of the native inhabitants of America. 
After many years of labor this attempt has been par¬ 
tially accomplished^ no one being more conscious 
than the author how many errors must have crept 
into a work of such great extent, and how many omis¬ 
sions there must be in a history where the materials 
are so abundant, and yet so difficult of acquisition. 

The narrative extends over a period of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, in the course of which time the 
coast of Africa was mainly discovered, America re¬ 
discovered by Columbus, and the Spanish colonies 
brought into some form of law and order. The close 
connection of these two great events, the discoveries 
of Africa and America, has had the most remarkable 

* In an Appendix will be given an account of the Quicliean Cos¬ 
mogony. 

f I look forward with hope to some great historian arising who, de¬ 
voting his life to the history of the New World, embodying in it the 
Spanish Conquest, and also giving a thorough account of the Indians 
in North and South America, of their relation to one another, and of 
their affinity with the nations of the Old World, will make all the other 
histories that have been written upon this subject appear poor and 
fragmentary. % 



and fatal results. The first negroes imported into 
Europe after the extinction of the old pagan slavery 
were brought in one of the ships of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, in the year 1442. There was, however, no 
regular trade in negroes established by the Portu¬ 
guese ; and the importation of human beings fell off,* 
while that of other articles of commerce increased, 
until after the discovery of America. Then the sud¬ 
den destruction of multitudes of Indians in war, by 
unaccustomed labor, by immense privations, and by 
diseases new to them, produced a void in the labor 
market which was inevitably filled up by the impor¬ 
tation of negroes. Even the kindness and the piety 
of the Spanish monarclis tended partly to produce 
this result. They forbade the enslaving of Indians, 
and they contrived that the Indians should live in 
some manner apart from the Spaniards; and it is a 
very significant fact that the great “ Protector of the 
Indians,” Las Casas, should, however innocently, have 
been concerned with the first large grant of licenses to 
import negroes into the "West India Islands. Again, 
the singular hardihood of the negro race, which ena¬ 
bled them to flourish in all climates, and the compar¬ 
ative debility of the Indians, also favored this result. 
The anxiety of the Catholic Church for proselytes 
combined with the foregoing causes to make the bish¬ 
ops and monks slow to perceive the mischief of any 
measure which might tend to save or favor large com¬ 
munities of docile converts. Lastly, the evil of negro 
importation must have appeared, even to the wisest 
churchman or statesman, comparatively a small evil. 
The Indians at first numbered hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, to hundreds of the negroes. Any measure that 
tended to preserve the Indians would naturally ap- 
* See ante, vol. i., book i., chap, ii., p. 87. 
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pear prudent and humane, even if it should involve 
suffering on the part of another inferior race, much 
fewer in numbers than the Indians. Taking all these 
circumstances into consideration, the gradual influx 
of a large black population into the New World is 
thoroughly accounted for. 

I have chosen the middle of the sixteenth century 
as the term for concluding this History, because by 
that time* conquest was almost complete, and colo¬ 
nial organization was settled, or in the way of settle¬ 
ment. History, as it should have a marked epoch for 
its beginning, should have a definite epoch for its 
close. The stream of colonization and of conquest 
flowed on forcibly and uninterruptedly from the first 
voyage of Columbus to the reconquest of Peru. Then, 
like some mighty river, which, after its difficult out¬ 
set in the mountains, has long sped impetuously on¬ 
ward, it at length attains a certain equable move¬ 
ment, not unprosperous, but somewhat stagnant, or, 
amid sandy and marshy tracts, loses its original grand¬ 
eur and volume, divided into many minor channels, 

* By the middle of the sixteenth century most of the chief histori¬ 
ans and annalists had died, and the works of those who survived were 
not carried much beyond that period. Nothing more is to be gained 
from Peter Martyr, Oviedo, Bernal Diaz, Enciso, Las Casas, Garcila- 
so de la Yega, Cortez, or Gomara. Herrera, writing in another age, 
closes his decades soon after the reconquest of Peru. Bemesal has 
nothing of any general interest to commemorate after narrating the 
death of Las Casas; and all such writers as Torquemada are merely 
interesting when they refer to the early periods of the Conquest. It 
is the same with the ecclesiastical histoiians, Davila Padilla, Fernan¬ 
dez, Gil Gonqalez Davila, Calanclia, and Melendez. The lawyers, 
also, such as Antonio de Leon, and Solorzano, have comparatively lit¬ 
tle to relate after the time of Philip the Second; and the German and 
Italian writers, such as Benzoni, Gaspar Ens, and Levinus Apollonius, 
do not cany us farther in the main narrative than has been already 
recorded in this histoiy. 

Vol. IY.-S 
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as it makes its laboring way toward the end of its ap¬ 
pointed course. It had better be parted from while 
it affords its noblest aspect to the beholder, and when 
it is perfectly clear whither it is tending. 

The world still has, and long will have, reason to de¬ 
plore that the efforts of the Spanish monarchs and of 
the other protectors of the Indians were not crowned 
with complete success; that the conquest of the New 
World was not achieved without such large destruc¬ 
tion of the native people; and that the entrance into 
America of the civilized inhabitants of Europe should 
have been accompanied by the introduction of a sub¬ 
ject race from another continent, whose enforced 
presence has since proved a dire obstacle to the main¬ 
tenance of concord and to the growth of civilization. 
Possibly, what remedy remains for this great evil may 
yet be found in a diligent study of that humane leg¬ 
islation which attended the spread of the Spanish 
sway in the Indies. It is a page of her eventful his¬ 
tory to which Spain may with just pride refer, as 
evincing a provident humanity which great nations in 
later ages have often failed to imitate, and as display¬ 
ing the peculiar characteristics of the Spanish race— 
piety, loyalty, and chivalry—in their noblest forms. 

He who has attempted to write a History of the 
Spanish Conquest may well look back with astonish¬ 
ment at the temerity which led him to undertake such 
a task, and with thankfulness at having been permit¬ 
ted in any way to bring his work to a completion—a 
privilege which literature laments to have been de¬ 
nied to so many of her worthiest sons. The subject 
of the history is, in its main outlines, unique. The 
triumphant march of Alexander, the rise and fall of 
Pome, the unintended conquest of British India, af- 
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ford narratives to which the world will ever listen. 
But these have their parallels, and something like 
them may occur again. That one half of the globe 
should remain for ages ignorant of the existence of 
the other; that it should then be led by the insight 
and indomitable perseverance of one man to discover 
this long-concealed hemisphere; and that, in the short 
period of fifty or sixty years, the larger part of this 
.New World should be subdued by a handful of men 
from the Old World, form a narrative of vast ends 
accomplished by the most scanty ipeans, the like of 
which is not to be found in other annals. It is a tale 
which tells of deeds that no longer admit of imi¬ 
tation; which describes warfare resembling some 
strange, unequal conflict in fable or mythology, rather m 
than the ordinaiy encounters of mortal men; and 
which, in the unrivaled nature of its picturesque and 
romantic incidents, lives only in the marvelous rec¬ 
ords of Spanish discovery, conquest, and colonization. 



APPENDIX 


HHHERE has recently been published, by the care of a learned Ger- 
man, Dr. Scherzer, the manuscript of a monk named Fbancisco 
Ximenez,* which gives an account, translated from the language of 
Quiche, of the cosmogony which the Quicheans believed in. In parts 
it is very grand and touching; in others, and for the most part, it is 
puerile, and, as the monk who translates it says, it has neither hands 
nor feet. 

In this Quichean cosmogony the creation is gradual and tentative. 
At first, beasts and birds are created by the formative gods. Then 
these creatures are bidden to speak out and praise their makers—not 
to keep on saying “ Yol, yol.” But they could only scream, and cry, 
and chatter. Then the formative gods created men out of wood, but 
they proceeded from their makers’ hands without hearts and without 
understanding; and they, too, could not praise their makers. All the 
animals, great and small, and even sticks and stones, affronted these 
poor beings, and rebelled against them. The Heart of Heaven was 
consulted, and a great deluge came upon them. The monkey remains 
as a sign to men of the kind of man that w r as made of wood. 

There are then two wonderful personages bom in the obscurity of 
night, before thei'e was any sun or moon, and they make a descent 
into Hell. They come to four roads—one red, one black, one white, 
one yellow'; and the black road speaks to them, and tells them that it 
is the way to “ the Lords of Hell.” They pursue this way, and arrive 
before the thrones of these lords. They are invited by the infernal 
deities to take their place beside them; and, doing so, they find 
themselves sitting on burning stones; and the Lords of Hell laugh at 
their sufferings until their own bones come out of their skin for very 
laughter. 

In this abode of Hell there are many houses of torment—the house 
of utter darkness; the house of insupportable cold; the house of ti¬ 
gers ; the house of bats; and tho house of sharp knives, which are 
forever making a noise, grating one against the other. These two 

* Las Ilistorias del Origan da los Indies da Guatemala, por El B. P. P. Fban- 
oisco Ximenez. London: Triibner and Co. 



children of darkness are conquered in Hell, and put to death. Then 
there is a miraculous conception. Under a tree where the skull of 
one of these children of darkness had been placed, a virgin conceives, 
and afterward gives birth to two children, who also enter the infernal 
region; and they are victorious over all its terrors and torments. 

Eventually man is created, but this time not of wood, but of yellow 
corn. Four men were created. The first man was named Balam- 
Quitze, which means the tiger with the sweet smile; and he invented 
human sacrifices. And the second man was called Balam-Acab, the 
third Mahucutah, and the fourth Yqui-Balam. And these men gave 
thanks to their creator (the singular is used here, though two deities 
are spoken of); but they saw every thing, the little and the great, the 
far and the near, even to the four corners of earth and heaven. This 
extent of vision did not please the formative gods; and a film was 
brought over the eyes of these four men by the Heart of Heaven, as 
when a mirror is clouded by being breathed upon, and then they could 
only see what was near to them, and what was clear. Four wives 
were given them, and their issue became a great people. “ And not 
only were they four, but four only, the fathers of us, the Quichcans.” 
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AnANffAY, battle of, iv. 74. 

Abenamache, Cacique, disabled, i. 332; 
conspiracy, 333. 

Abibcyba, Cacique, Ills settlement de¬ 
stroyed, i. 332; conspiracy, 333. 

Abraibe, Cacique, conspires against the 
Spaniards, i. 334 

Abulensi3 relates the death of Cardinal 
Ximenes, i. 4S3. 

Alcalan, province of, Mexican kings 
hanged there, ill. 49; civilization, 50. 

Acapulco, a king's district, iii. 1G5. 

Acha, a place in Peru, iv. 92. 

Acla, Vasco Nunez arrives there, i. 392; 
stupendous labors of Indians there, 
395. 

Aconada, Pedro de, iii. 2C5. 

Acosta, Juan de, commands in Pizarro's 
army, iv. 205; sent to counteract Cen¬ 
teno's movements, 21S; fails to check 
the royal many, 227; fails to surprise 
the president’s camp, 235; counsels 
resistance, 239. 

Act of Repartition framed by the Presi¬ 
dent Gasca, iv. 254; proclaimed, 255; 
a second framed, 253. 

Acxopil, King ofQuiuche, iii. 230. 

Adeget, one of the Arguim Islands, na¬ 
tives captured, i. 45. 

Adelantado, signification of.iii. 237 (note). 

Administration of justice, various modes, 
in ancient times, of insuring its sound¬ 
ness, iii. 145. 

Administrator, office of, i. 472. 

Adrian of Utrecht, Dean of Louvain, 
joint Regent of Spain with Cardinal 
Ximenes, i.4C0; character, 461; hears 
Las Casas, 463; assists Las Casas, ii. 
34; speech in favor of the liberty of 
the Indies, 69; nominated regent, 70; 
I’ope writes to Las Casas, 194; pro¬ 
nounces against the Bishop of Burgos, 
iii. 133. 

Adrianico, an Indian of Cuba, i. 429. 

Africa, first Portuguese establishment on 
its coast, i. 56. 

Aguado, Juan, sent on a mission of in¬ 
quiry to the Indies, i. 151; ids letter 
of credence from Los Reyes, 151. 

Aguero announces to Almagro his new 
appointment, iv. 19. 

Aguilar, Geronirao de, his adventures, ii. 
230; dentil, iii. 32. 

Aguilar, Marcos de, Alcalde in St. Do¬ 


mingo, i. 451; receives the wand of of¬ 
fice from Ponce de Leon, iii. 152; suc¬ 
ceeds him as Governor of Mexico, 153, 
273; dies, 154,273. 

Aguirre, Licentiate, reproves Las Casas, 
ii. 76; his answer, 7L 

Aguja Point, ii.9S. 

Ailiy, Pierre d’—See Aliaco. 

Alaminos, Anton, sails with De Cordova, 
ii. 214; sails with Juan de Grijalva, 
217; sent to seek a port, 244 

Alboraoz, Rodrigo, Contador, appointed 
Lieutenant of Mexico, iii. 37; an ene¬ 
my of Cortez, 39; feud with Estrada, 
41; points out abuses respecting ran¬ 
somed slaves, 118; suggests a remedy, 
118; at court, 157. 

Albuquerque, Rodrigo de, Rcpartidor, L 


Alcantara, Francis Martin de, iv. 131; 
slain, 132. 

Alcatraz Point, in Trinidad, ii. 95. 

AUlnna, Lorenzo de, appointed Governor 
of Lima, iv. 177; envoy from Pizarro, 
196; at I’unnma, 201; won overby the 
president, 202; sets sail for Limn, 203; 
condemned to death, 207; approaches 
Lima, 20S; negotiates with Pizarro, 


Aldercte, Julian de. Royal Treasurer, ar¬ 
rives in New Spain, ii. 400; seconds 
impatience of soldiers, 443; blames 
Cortez for defeat, 452; advises torturo 
of Kings of Mexico and Tlacuba, iii. 

Alfonso V., Don, assumes the govern¬ 
ment iu Portugal, i. 06; farms the 
commerce with the coast of Africa, 72. 

Aliaco, Cardinal l’etro dc, his Imano 
Mundi, i. 27. 

Almagristns—See Almagro. 

Almagro, Diego, partnership with Piznr- 
ro, iii. 3S7; character, 3SS; parentage, 
3SS; commences his voyage, 400; en¬ 
counters natives at Pueblo Quemado, 
400; finds Pizarro at Chicama, 401; 
joined in command with Pizarro, 401; 
success on the River San Juan, 402; 
brings new forces there, 405; dispute 
with Pizarro, 405; procures supplies 
for him, 411; discontented with Pizar¬ 
ro, 420; reconciled, 420; arrives in 
Peru, 505, 50(5; feud with Pizarro at 
Cassamarca, 515; his soldiers receive 
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a gratuity, 51C; leaves Cassamarca 
with Pizarro, iv. 12 ; sent l>y Pizarro 
to conquer, or gain over Alvarado, 15; 
concludes a treaty with him, 1C; meets 
Pizarro in the Valley of Pachacamdc, 
17; opposes the league with Pizarro 
and Alvarado, 17; compact with Pi¬ 
zarro renewed, 18; sent to govern Cus¬ 
co, 18; empowered to pursue discov¬ 
ery, IS; receives the title of Mariecal, 
IS; appointed governor ofNew Toledo, 
IS; dissensions with the younger Pi- 
zarros, 20; solemn compact with Pi¬ 
zarro, 20; preparations for march into 
Chili, 21; begs 1‘izarro to send his 
brothers back to Castile, 21; sets out 
for his province, 24; principal advisers, 
62; variations in conduct, 62; illustra¬ 
tions, 03; difficult advance into Chili, 
and return, 63; speculations on cause 
of return, 63; limits of province, 64; 
fails to negotiate with Manco Inca, 65; 
encamps near Cusco, 66; answers to 
Fernando Pizarro’s attempts at nego- 
- tiation, 66; truce, 67; produces powers 
before conncil, 67; authority not rec¬ 
ognized, 68; truce extended, 63; breaks 
truce and attacks Cusco, 69; defeats 
and imprisons the two Pizarros, 69; 
takes possession of Cusco as governor, 
70; stratagem, 70; embassy to Alonzo 
de Alvarado, 71; negotiates with Pe¬ 
ruvians, 71; fails witli Manco Inca, 71; 
gives the borla to Paullo, 71; joined by 
Pedro de Lerma, 72 ; forces, 72; at¬ 
tacks Alvarado's position, 73; assisted 
by Alvarado’s men, 73; victory at 
Abanpay,74; returns toCusco,75; sus¬ 
pends repartimientos, 75; unmoved by 
Pizorro’s embassadors, 76; carries Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro to Chinclia, 78; founds 
new town, 78; strengthens position in 
Chincha,7S; agrees to arbitration pro¬ 
posed by Pizarro, 79; meets him at 
Mala, 81; warned of supposed strata¬ 
gem, 81; leaves without completing 
agreements, SI; refuses to abide by de¬ 
cision, 82; negotiations recommenced, 
82; terms of treaty, S3; releases Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro, S3; sends his son to 
accompany Fernando to ills brother’s 
camp, 84; evacuates Cliincha, 84; 
marches to Zangnla, S4; declares roy¬ 
al orders to be in his favor, 86; renews 
disputes with Pizarro, SO; occupies 
Pass of Gunytara, S6 ; defeated and 
retreats, 89; dissuaded from attacking 
1’izarro, SO; retires to Cusco, 92; his 
troops march to battle, 93; takes leave 
of Orgonez, 93; too ill to enter battle 
of Salinas, 08; retreats into fortress of 
Cusco, £9; imprisonment, 101; visited 
by Fernando Pizarro, 102 ; cndcavora 
to gain over Pizarro’s captains, 102; 
process instituted against him, 102; 
intrigues to set him free, 104; confes¬ 
sion,107 ; sentence of death passed and 


notified to him, 107; appeal against it, 
107; answer to Fernando, 108; last 
confession, 10S; strangled in prison, 
10S; character, 108; interment, 109. 

Almagro, Don Diego de, called El Moqo, 
son of the mariscal, accompanies Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro to his brother's camp, 
iv. 84; received graciously, 84; sent 
to Marquis Pizarro, 111; deprived of 
Indians, 113; under guardianship of 
Juan de Hada, 125; conspirators meet 
in his house, 129; proclaimed govern¬ 
or, 133; puts De Castro’s spy to deatii, 
135; refuses- to disband troops, 135; 
prepares for battle, 136; slays Pedro 
de Candia,137; conquered at Chupas, 
13S; escapes, 138; captured and exe¬ 
cuted, 138. 

Alonso, Father, Franciscan, convinced 
by the Dominican Father Antonio of 
the unrighteousness of the cause of 
the colonists, i. 248. 

Alonso, Juan, betrays the Cacique Care- 
ta, i. 325. 

Altamirano, Antonio, principal standard- 
bearer to Pizarro, iv. 205. 

Altamirano, Diego, Franciscan, joins Cor¬ 
tez at Truj-illo, ill. 62. 

Altamirano, Donna Catalina Pizarro, ii. 
219. 

Alvarado, Alonzo de, Regidor of Vera 
Cruz, ii. 250; summoned by Pizarro, 
iv. £5; arrives at Los Reyc s, 57; sent 
to Xauxa, 57; tortures Indian prison¬ 
ers to extract information, 58; receives 
succor from Pizarro, and advances to 
relief of Cusco, 70; learns that Alma- 
gro is in possession of Cusco, 70; im¬ 
prisons embassadors from Almagro, 71; 
learns the treachery of Pedro de Der¬ 
ma, 72; position at Bridge of Abnnpay, 
73; demands liberation of the Pizar¬ 
ros, 73; attacked by Almagro, 73; trai¬ 
torous conduct of followers, 73; defeat 
at Abanjay, 74; prisoner, 77; com¬ 
mands at .Salinas, 95; takes Almagro 
prisoner, 101; appointed to conquer 
the Cliachapoyas, 103, 104; selected 
to chastise rebels, 253; conspiracy 
against, 264; employed to punish de¬ 
linquents, 266. 

Alvarado, Diego de, one of Almagro’s 
counselors, iv. 62; described by (Jar- 
cilaso, 62; sent to Alonzo de Alvara¬ 
do, 71; imprisoned, 71; set at liberty, 
and begs for Alonzo’s life, 74; coun¬ 
sels peace, 82; in Spain, 111; chal¬ 
lenges Fernando Pizarro, 111; dies, 
111 . 

Alvarado, Gomez de, sent on embassage 
to and imprisoned by Alonzo de Al¬ 
varado, iv. 71; set at liberty, and sup¬ 
plicates for Alonzo’s life, 74. 

Alvarado, Gonznlo de, Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor of Guatemala, iil. 2S5; extor¬ 
tions, 2S5. 

Alvarado, Fedro de, commands a vessel 



in Grijalva's expedition, iL 217; sent 
home,218; RegidorofVera Cruz, 250; 
implores help from Cortez, 340; Mex¬ 
icans ask his permission to celebrate a 
festival, 347; policy, 349; attacks the 
Mexicans, 350; commands the rear¬ 
guard in the retreat from Mexico, 3G4; 
daring leap, 360; commands a division 
of the army of Cortez, 411; quits Tez- 
cuco, 415; destroys the great aque¬ 
duct of Mexico, 416 ; discovers another 
causeway, 423; a pernicious conquer¬ 
or, 425; trials of his division, 435; 
forms a camp, 436; mode of relieving 
guard, 437; put to flight by Mexicans, 
432; causes of his ill success, 442; his 
troops retreat in good order, 450; re¬ 
pels tiie Mexicans, 450; his men be¬ 
hold the sacrifice of their companions, 
453; senttoTututepec,iii.225; seizes 
the cacique, 225; character, 226; per¬ 
sonal appearance, 226; founds Segura, 
226; dispatches messengers to Guate¬ 
mala, 227; sent there, 241; gains the 
battle of Soconusco, 244; success at 
Zacapula, 245; enters Quezaltenango, 
246; destroys Utatlan. 247; appoints 
new chiefs in Quiche, 243; brands 
slaves, 249; begs for a religious pro¬ 
cession, 249; at Guatemala, 249; con¬ 
quers the dwellers on Lake Atitan, 249; 
founds Santiago of Guatemala, 250; 
testifies to the populousness of Guate¬ 
mala, 254; leaves his brother as lieu¬ 
tenant governor of Guatemala, 285; 
goes to Mexico, 2S6; goes to Spain, 
2S6; marriage, 2S7; appointed gov¬ 
ernor and adeluntado, 287 ; captain 
general of Guatemala, 2S7; penance 
imposed 239; resolves to join Pizarro 
in Peru, 304; goes to Peru, 305; re¬ 
turns to Guatemala, 305; his expedi¬ 
tion displeasing to the Emperor, 312; 
awaits a residencia, 312; accepts the 
government of Honduras, 313; goes to 
Spain, and returns with renewed pow¬ 
er, 313; his encomiendas, 314; honors 
the Cacique Don Juan, 334; encomi- 
endas, 343; cruel to Indians, 344; mis- 
governraont, 345; projected discovery 
of California, 347; death, 343; extraor¬ 
dinary will, 343-351; contrasted with 
Cortez, 351; inroad into Peru, iv. 15; 
hardships, 15; important treaty with 
Ahnagro, 16; meets Pizarro in the 
Valley of Pacliacam&c, 17; league pro¬ 
posed with Pizarro and Almagro, 17; 
excuse for his presence in Peru, 17; de¬ 
parture, 17. 

Alvarez, auditor under Blasco Nunez 
Vela, iv. 149; in charge of the Viceroy 
of Peru, and sets him free, 172. 

Amaquemeca, Cortez there, ii. 274,275. 

Amazon, River, ii. 146 ; discovered, iv. 
113; crossed by Spaniards, 118; brigan¬ 
tine launched on,120; origin of name, 
124; first name, 124. 

s 


Amazons, land of, iv. 124. 

America, probably discovered by the 
Northmen,!86; ancient monuments, 
266; becomes mixed up with the tur¬ 
moil c *6 Old World, ii. 11; first seen 
by O' nbus, 96; how the name be¬ 
came valent, 103 (note); pre-Span¬ 
ish h ry of, very uncertain, ii! 233; 
discovery of, stands alone in the doings 
of the world, L 87. 

Ampudia, Gutierrez de, i. 443,444. 

Anacaona, Queen of Xaragua, reception 
of a Spanish governor, i. 201; receives 
Ovando, 203; her fate, 204. 

Anpurez, Pedro de, brings dispatches 
from court of Spain, iv. 84; commands 
a company at battle of Salinas,95; ap¬ 
pointed in room of Pedro de Candia, 
110 . 

Andagoyn, Pascual de, i. 387; expedition 
to the Sea of the South, iii. 391. 

Angeles, Los, founded, iii. 204. 

Angulo, Francisco, Jesuit, iv. 376. 

Angulo, Pedro de, goes to Nicaragua, iii. 
297; accompanies Las Casas to Santi¬ 
ago, 306; accompanies Las CaBas to 
Tuzulutlan, 325; attends a chapter at 
Mexico, 356; returns to Guatemala, 
361; appointed Bishop of Vera Faz, 
367; death, 367. 

Antonio, Father—See Montesino. 

Apurimac, River, crossed by Pedro de la 
Gas co, iv. 226. 

Aranda, on the Douro, Las Casas sees 
Cardinal Ximenes there, L 485; Las 
Casas ill there, ii. 27. 

Araucana, ii. 138; religion, 139. 

Araucans, the poet Eiciila's description 
of, iii. 430; defeat Spaniards, iv. 368. 

Arbitration, settlement of suits by, en¬ 
couraged in New Spain, iii. 27. 

Arbolanche reaches Spain, L 353. 

Arena], La Punta de,97. 

Ares, skirmishes nea,, between Span¬ 
iards and Peruvians, iv. 36. 

Arevalo, Bernardino, Franciscan, aids 
Sepulveda's cause, iv. 310. 

Arguello counsels flight to Vasco NuOez, 
i. 403; beheaded, 406 (note). 

Arguim, Islands of, fortress built there, 
i. 56; head-quarters of the slave-trade, 
61. 

Aria, Pedro de, brings indulgences to 
New Spain, ii. 400. 

Ariperto, King of the Lombards, his own 
spy, iii. 140. 

Arminio, Leonardo, Jesuit, iv. 376. 

Arrowy Port, Chichiribichi so called, ii. 
107. 

Assiento with the English, respecting 
importation of negroes, concluded, iv. 
338,339. 

Assumppion founded, iv. 372. 

Astronomy more advanced in Mexico 
than Peru, ii. 461. 

Atacdma, desert of, in Chili, iv. 63. 

Atahuallpa, a Peruvian prince, after- 
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AtaviUos—Aviles. 


ward Inea, Pizarro hears of him, ill. 
42S; birth, 467; establishes himself on 
the throne of Quito, 469; war with his 
brother Guascar, 469; 'victorious, 469; 
sends messengers to Pizarro, 471,473; 
his envoy defends his master, 475; 
gives audience to Fernando de Soto, 
479; receives Fernando Pizarro, 4S1; 
promises to visit Pizarro, and appoints 
quarters for his troops, 4S2; breaks up 
bU camp, 4S3; designs, 480; enters 
C'assamarca, 4S7; signal on the for* 
tress, 437; addressed by Father Vi¬ 
cente, 4S3; reply,494; taken prisoner, 
497; reply to Pizarro's consolation, 
493; captivity softened, 499; unique 
position, 499; resignation, 500; camp 
ransacked,502; his cruelty,502; prom¬ 
ises gold as his ransom,504; treatment 
of the guardian of the temple of Pa- 
chac&mac, 506; learns games, 506; ad¬ 
mires glas8,506; lofty reception of his 
nobles, 512; how far guilty of bis broth¬ 
er’s death, 513; enemies,519; different 
views concerning his death, 521; ran¬ 
som paid, 522; still a prisoner, 522; 
accused of treachery, 524; his trial, 
525; condemnation, 526; last effort of 
his friends, 526; prepares for death, 
527; baptism and execution, 52S; per¬ 
sonal appearance, 528; character, 
629. 

Atavilios, Francisco Pizarro receives the 
marquisate of, iv. IS. 

Atitan, or Amatitan, Lake, dwellers on, 
conquered, iii. 249. 

Atitlan, Lake, iii. 231. 

Atlantic Ocean, reached by River Ama¬ 
zon, iv. 124. 

Audiencia de los Coniines appointed, iii. 
360; Las Casas nppeals to, iv. 2S0; 
sends auditor to Chiapa, 2S7. | 

Andiencia of St. Domingo, Enrique vain¬ 
ly applies for redress, iii. 99; fruitless j 
attempt against him by. 104. 

Andiencia of Guatemala forbids Alvnra -1 
do’s expedition to Peru, iii. 305. 

Audiencia of Hispaniola interferes at 
Honduras, iii. 73. 

Audiencia of Mexico ordered to inquire 
into the causes of war against Indians, 
iii. 123; discountenances the branding 
of slaves, 126; appointed, 153; instruc¬ 
tions to, 164; arrives in New Spain, 
16S; commences the rcsldencia of Cor- 
tez, 16S; disputes with the protectors 
of the Indians, 169; complains to the 
Emperor, 170; advises thnt encomien- 
das should be made perpetual, 171; 
imposes transport service on the In¬ 
dians, 172; proceeds to extremities 
against the bishop, 173; renewed, 134; 
complicated business awaiting it, 1S4; 
order of entry into Mexico, 185; ar¬ 
rives in Mexico, 135; worldly prudence, 
136; honors the Bishop of Mexico, 187; 
procures monks from Spain, 187; vig¬ 


orous proceedings with regard to cnco- 
miendas, 133; care of orphans, 194. 

Auditors of Peru appointed, iv. 149; ar¬ 
rive at Lima, 156; free Antonio de So¬ 
lar, 157; resist the viceroy, 168; make 
him prisoner, 170; dispute with the 
admiral, his brother-in-law, 171; send 
him to Spain, 172; send messengers to 
Gonzalo Pizarro, 173; appoint him 

' governor of Peru, 174; promulgate 
royal order respecting personal serv¬ 
ice, 262. 

Author, object of his work, i. 21; ii. 212; 
opinion of Prince Henry, i. 70; his date 
of the birth of Columbus, 95; conclu¬ 
sion respecting reception of Bartholo¬ 
mew Columbus by Henry VII., 105; 
authorities for it, 105 (note); reflec¬ 
tions on the fortuitous character of his¬ 
tory, 177; imaginary address to Las 
Casas, ii. 1S6; estimato of the hntred 
between the Almagristas and Pizar- 
ristas, iv. 97; remark on Fernando Pi¬ 
zarro, 97; aim in this history, 407; 
choice of period for its conclusion, 409. 

Authority should not be held indirectly, 
ii. 228. 

Avila, Alonso de, taken prisoner. Hi. 23. 

Avila, Bishop of, hears Las Casas, i. 463. 

Avila, Pedrarias de, appointed Governor 
of Darien, i. 353; character, 354; arm¬ 
ament, 354; instructions at his depart¬ 
ure, 355-358; requisition, 353-362; sets 
sail for Darien, 363; severity, 364; at 
Santa Marta, 364; first uses the requi¬ 
sition, 365; informs Vasco Nunez ofhis 
arrival, 367; lands at Darien, 367; con¬ 
fers witli Vasco Nuflez, 363; takes his 
rcstdcncia and imprisons him, 369; 
sickness among his people, 370; fam¬ 
ine at Darien, 370; sends Juan do Ayo- 
ra to found settlements, 57!; reports 
to the king the bishop’s shortcomings, 
375; sends Enciso to Genii, 376; sends 
Morales to San Miguel, 379; unfortu¬ 
nate expeditions, 382; sends out Be¬ 
cerra, 333; disheartened, 385; sends 
out Badajoz, 385; sends out Espinosa, 
3S5; employs Vasco Nunez, 3S9; ar¬ 
rests him, 391; makes terms with him, 
391; sends Vasco Nunez to Acln,392; 
suspects hia fidelity, 397; character, 
according to Vasco Nuhez, 400; sends 
for Vasco Nunez, 401; harshly con- 
demns him to death, 406; called to ac¬ 
count by Jeronimites, 483; sends Dc 
Cordova to occupy Nicaragua, iii. 77; 
condemns Dc Cordova to death, 79; 
superseded, 79; appointed Governor of 
Nicaragua, 80; dies, 80; great age, S3; 
Oviedo's testimony io his cruelty, S3; 
inquiry into the conversion of the na¬ 
tives of Nicaragua, 86; his resldencia 
useless, 149; dissatisfied with Pizar- 
ro’s first account, 400; sonde succor to 
him, 401; quits partnership, 404 (note). 

Aviles, Pedro Mencndcz, conquers Flori- 
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da and massacres French Lutherans, Tumaco, 847; receives pearls of, 347; 

iv. 401; founds St. Augustine, 401. resolves to return to Darien, 348; in 

Axciquat, King of Zutugil, iil 232. Focorosa’s country, 348; in Tubana- 

Ayllon, Lucas Vasquez de, Licentiate, mil's country, 349; in Comogra, 361; 

protests against the proceedings of returns to Darien, and writes to the 

Narvucz, ii. 336, 337; discovers east king, 351; welcomes Pedrarias, 3G7; 

coast of Floridn, iv. 305; treachery, account of Darien and his administra- 

396; second expedition, 396; death, tion there, 36S; comments on the cru- 

397. city of Morales, 382; at last employed 

Ayolas appointed Governor of Rio de la by Pedrarias, 389; defeated in Dabey- 

Plata, iv. 372; killed, 372. be, 390; receives the title of Adelanta- 

Ayora, Juan de, sent to make settlements do, and government of Coyva and Pan* 

in Terra-firma, i. 370; tyranny, 371; amfi, 391; arrested, 391; reconciled to 

absconds, 372. Pedrarias, and betrothed to his daugh- 

Azagays described, L 63. ter, 392; prepares to embark on the 

Azambuja, Diego de, expedition to La South Sen, 392; laborious building of 

Mina, i. 73; interview with the king, his fleet, 394; sets sail, 396; hears ru- 

73; rule at La Mina, 74. mors of n new governor for Darien, 

Azeneghi Moors brought to Portugal, i. 396; confers with his friends on his 

65; promise to give black slaves in future plans, 397; their conversation 

ransom, 56. overheard, 398; suspected by Pedrari- 

Azencgues, the, first known to Prince as, 399; letter to the king, 400; de¬ 
ll enry of Portugal, i. 28; captured by scribes Pedrarias, 400; prophecy of an 

Nuilo Tristran, 45. astrologer, 401; arrest, 403; indict- 

Azurara describes Prince Henry's first ment, 403; enemies, 404; Peter Mar- 
expedition, i. 32; hit lament for the tyr describes his fall, 405; condemned 
slaves, 4S-51; his character of Prince and beheaded, 406; qualities as a com- 

Henry, 70. mander, 406; hostile to lawyers, iii. 24, 

25. 

Baciiicao, Hernando, commences the Balena, La, Gulf of Paria, so called, ii. 
formation of a fleet for Gonzalo Pizar- 97. 

ro, iv. 176; joins Pizarro, 178. Baptism, profound import attached to it 

Bacon, Lord, his reasons for considering in early times, i. 134. 
the inhabitants of t he West Indies Barbarity of the Old World greater than 
younger than those of the Old World, that of the New, ii 283. 

iii. 233 (note). Barcelona, controversy between Las Ca- 

Badajoz, his expedition to Nombre de sas and the Bishop of Buigos at, iL 36, 
Dios, i. 3S5. 37; Junta held there, iv. 147. 

Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, secretly sails Barrio Nuevo, Francisco de, arranges a 
with Enciso, i. 298; his advice to En- treaty with Enrique, iii. 106. 
ciso, 300; appointed alcalde by Enci- Barros states the period of the discovery 
so’s men, 302; incites the people of of Sierra Leone, i. 09. 

Darien against Nicuesa, 314; rebukes Barsena, Alphonse, Jesuit, iv. 376. 
his company for ill manners toward Bastidas, Rodrigo de, i. 281. 
him, 315; accounts for his sad fate, Basui'to, Juan, iii. 392. 

317 (note); character, 321; prosecutes Batalia, Church of, Prince Henry buried 
Enciso, 322; fruitless enterprise, 324; there, i. 70. 

sends for the remnant of Nicuesa’s Battimansa, “ Lord," his territory enter- 
men, 324; enters the territory of Care- ed, i. 68. 

tn, 325; captures the cacique, 325; vis- Bayamo, Province of, in Cuba, subjected, 
its the Cacique Comogre, 326; treat- i. 421. 

ment of Indians, 330; invades the ter- Becerra, captain of Pedrarias, i. 379; his 
ritories of several caciques, 331; re- disastrous expedition to Cenfi, 3S3. 
turns to Darien, 333; warned of a Beliaim, Martin, accompanied Diego 
conspiracy of the caciques, and defeats Cam, i. 75. 

it, 334; sends to Spain for Buccor, 335; Belalcazar, Sebastian de, iv. 388. 
proceeded against in the law courts of Belem River, i. 307. 

Spnin, 336; disturbed by factions, 336; Bemoin, Prince of Jalof at Lisbon, i. 80; 

appointed captain general, 33S; dis- his history, SI; death, 82; what his 

like for Bachelors of Law, 33S (note); history shows, 83. 

learns his disfavor at court, 339; sets Benavcnte—See Motolinia. 

out for “ the other sea," 340; conquers Benin, Bight of, proverbs found there, iL 

the Cacique Quarcqua, 340; sees the 80 (note); King of, asks to have priests, 

I 'acific, 342; takes possession of it, 344; i. 75. 

friendship with the Cacique Chiapes, Benzoni, Jerome, lands Rt Cubngua, ii. 
344; politic conduct, 344; navigates 19S; joins in a slave-hunting expedi- 
the Gulf of San Miguel, 346; readies tion, 109; the hunt successful, 201; 
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the only independent traveler in the 
New World, iii. 111. 

Bermudez, Baltaaar, ii. 219 (note). 

Bernardino, Fray, Jeroniiuite, advises 
the introduction of negro slaves into 
Hispaniola, ii. 23. 

Bernardo, Brother, Dominican, preaches 
against repartimientos, i. 412. 

Berrio, appointed King’s captain, ii. 34; 
insubordination, 35. 

Be3an{on, Dean of, ii. 29. 

Betanzos, Father Domingo de, Domini¬ 
can, urges Las Casas to join liis order, 
it 193; reconciles Cortez and Estrada, 

iii. 155; birtii and parentage, 2(i5; col¬ 
lege life, 265; pilgrimage to Home, 
266; becomes a hermit at Fonza, 266; 
temptations, 267; returns to Salaman¬ 
ca, 269; enters the monastery of San 
Estevan at Salamanca, 270; goes to 
the Indies, 271; enters the Dominican 
monastery in Hispaniola, 271; accom¬ 
panies Ortiz to Mexico, z71; the only 
priest of his order left, 272; joined by 
some brethren, 274; sets out for Gua¬ 
temala, 290; arrives at Santiago, 290; 
preaches in behalf of the Indians, 291; 
recalled to Mexico, 292; quits Guate¬ 
mala, 293; why summoned to Mexico, 
SOS; mission to Naples, 369; at Borne, 
371; returns to Mexico, 372; elected 
provincial, 372; refuses the bishopric 
of Guatemala, 373; forbidden to go to 
China, 376; dies on tiie way to the 
Holy Land, 377. 

Botheucourt, Juan de. Ids expedition to 
the Canaries, i. 24. 

Bithencourt, Maciot de, made Governor 
of the Canaries, i. 26. 

Biru, Cacique of Biru, i. 3S1; resists the 
Spaniards, 3S2; Pizurro enters his 
country, iii. 393. 

Bishop of Badajoz—See Mesa, Bernardo 
de. 

Bishop of Bogota, envoy from Pizarro, 

iv. 196. 

Bishop of Burgos in favor of repartimi¬ 
entos, i. 449; receives Las Casus, 454; 
character and preferments, 454 (note); 
recalled to power, ii. 26; illness, 27; in 
full power, 29; alters a dispatch, 34; 
still an enemy to Las Casas, 45; re¬ 
proves the king’s preachers, 50; op¬ 
poses the scheme of Lns Casas, 57; fa¬ 
vors Las Casas,70; receives ill the mes¬ 
sengers from Cortez, 253; approves the 
expedition of Andres Nifto,ui.71; death, 
134; character, 134—See Fonseca. 

Bishop of Cliiapa—See Lns Casas. 

Bishop of Cusco—See Valvcrde, Vicente 
de. 

Bishop of Darien interposes between Pe- 
drarias and Vasco Nuhez,i. 391; comes 
to court, ii. 62; altercation with Las 
Casas, 62-64; speech before the king, 
65; written memorial concerning the 
Indies, 6S. 


Bishop of St Domingo in Hispaniola— 
See Fuenleal, Sebastian Bamirez de. 

Bishop of Guatemala, letter to the Em¬ 
peror, iii. 344; arranges Alvarado’s 
will, 34S; joint governor with Francis¬ 
co de la Cueva, 356 ; superseded, 860 
—Sec Marroquin. 

Bishop of Lima envoy from Pizarro, iv. 

Bishop of L03 Angeles—See Garces, Ju- 


Bishop of Mechoacan, iv. 353. 

Bishop of Mexico, order from Spain, iii. 
123; letter to the Emperor, 171; ex¬ 
communicates the auditors, 173; dis¬ 
plays the courage of the soldier, 176; 
reinstated in his see, 1S7; intrusted 
with the branding-iron, 1S7—See Zu- 


marraga. 

Bishop of Nicaragua—See Osorio, Diego 
Alvarez. 

Bishop of Osma succeeds the Bishop of 
Burgos as President in the Council of 
the Indies, iii. 134; character, 134; in¬ 
fluence, 135; letter to Cortez, 15S—See 
Loaysa, Garcia de. 

Bishop of Segovia, iv. 290. 

Bishop of Tlascala, iii. 123. 

Bishop of Tucuman, iv. 370. 

Bishop of Vera Paz—See Angulo, Pedro 


Bishop of Zamora strangled, iii. 173 
(note). 

Bishops, dislike of Coitez to, iii. 33. 

Bishops of the family of the King of 
Congo, i. 84. 

Blanca, Count Florida, iv. 341. 

Blanco, Cape, unsuccessful attack near, 
i. 51; Espinosa there, iii. 71. 

Bobadilla, Castillo de, discusses the va¬ 
rious modes of securing a sound ad¬ 
ministration of justice, iii. 145. 

Bobadilla, Francis de, Comendador, sent 
to Hispaniola, i. 168; author’s view of 
his character, 171; proceedings in His¬ 
paniola, 171-173; recalled, 173; liis 
residencia, ISO; perishes in a hurri¬ 
cane, 1S9. 

Bobadilla, Francisco de, monk of the Or¬ 
der of Mercy, sent to examine the con¬ 
verts of Nicaragua, iii. 86. 

Bobadilla, Provincial, appointed arbiter 
between Pizarro and Almagro, iv. 80; 
summoned both governors to Mala, SO; 
decision, 81. 

Boca del Drago, in the Gulf of Paria, ii. 
99; Alonso Niilo there, 110. 

Boca de la Sierpe, ii. 97. 

Bochica, traditions of, L 275; iv. 389, 
391. 

Bogota, discovery and conquest, iv. 383. 

Bogotd, Santa F6 de, depopulation in, iv. 
355; founded, 3S8. 

Boliechio, Cacique of Xarngua, agrees to 
pay tribute to Bartholomew Colum¬ 
bus^ 154. 

Bojador, Cape, theories concerning it, i. 
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05; passed by Gil Ennnes, 39; becomes 
a landmark, 41; not to be passed with¬ 
out a license, 56. 

Bono, Juan, in Trinidad, ii. 13; perfidy, 
15. 

Book-knowledge, its influence with dis¬ 
coverers, i. 30. 

Book of Genesis, rcsidencin traced to it, 
iii. 144. 

Boris, the, head-dress of the Incas of 
Peru, described, iii. 4T9. 

Botcllo, an astrologer, warns Cortez, ii. 
3C3. 

Botcllo, Luis, i. 397; seized as a spy, 399. 

Brazil, no temples seen there, ii. 145; re¬ 
ligious dances, 146. 

Brcsa, De, the governor, receives a li¬ 
cense to import negroes, ii. 23; second 
monopoly of negroes granted and re¬ 
called, iii. 197. 

Brian, King of Jalof, i. SO. 

Brussclas, in ’Nicaragua, iii. 77. 

Bucliebuea, Cacique, i. 34S. 

Budomel, King, country of, i. 04. 

Bueno, Martin, behavior at Cusco, iii. 
512,513. 

Buenos Ayres founded, iv. 371; deserted 
and refouuded, 376. 

Bail, Father, sent out to superintend the 
religious education of natives, i. 142. 

Bure, Monsieur de, favors Las Casas, ii. 
31. 

Burgos, Columbus received there by Los 
Keyes, i. 151. 

Burgos, laws of—See Laws. 

Cabepa be Vaoa— See Vaca, Cabepa de. 

Cabot, Sebastian, discovers the north 
part of the continent, ii. 96 (note); 
builds a fort on Bio de la Plata, iv. 
370. 

Cncamatzin, King of Tezcuco, captured, 
ii. 322. 

Caceres, Alonzo de, iv. 210. 

Caciques, regulations in the laws of Bur¬ 
gos concerning them, i. 253. 

Caesar, Augustus, fondness for games, iii. 
16 (note); Cortez resembles him, 19; 
liow he checked injustice of judges, 
146. 

Caesar, Julius, fond of a large retinue, iii. 
39. 

Caesar, Tiberius, how he checked iqjus- 
tico of judges, iii. 146. 

Calamar, a town in Craba, attacked by 
Ojeda, i. 287. 

Caldera, Licentiate, mediates between 
Pizarro and Almagro, iv. 20. 

Cam, Diego, discovers Congo, i. 75. 

Camacho, Indian attendant of Las Ca¬ 
sas, i. 428. 

Camoens celebrates the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, i. 77. 

Camp of the Causeway formed, ii. 421; 
battle there, 423. 

Campeche Bay discovered, ii. 216. 

Canary Islands, discovery of, i. 22-26; 
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colonized by Juan de Bdthencourt, 24; 
governed by Maciot de Bethencourt, 
26; dispute for their sovereignty, 26; 
slaves brought thence to France and 
Spain, 45; Columbus arrives there, 
107. 

Cancer, Luis, Dominican, accompanies 
Las Casas to Santiago de Guatemala, 
iii. 306; mission to Tuzulutlan, 322, 
returns with good tidings, 324; success 
at Coban, 332; in charge of Babinal, 
333; attends a chapter at Mexico, 336; 
returns to Guatemala, 362; revisits 
the “L. ad of’War,” 363; death, 368; 
in the “land of War," iv. 305, 306; 
Indians of Florida, 306. 

Candia, Pedro de, remains witli Pizarro, 
iii. 410; miracle at Tumbez, 415; sent 
on an expedition to the Andes, iv. 104: 
joined by Almagro's men, 104; in¬ 
trigue to free Almagro, 104; ordered 
to pass on to his conquest, 104; his 
men disown Fernando Pizarro, 104; 
returns to Cusco, ld4; rebellious con- 

| duct, 104; sent by Fernando to the 
Marquis Pizarro, 110; slain by young 
Almagro, 137. 

Cannibalism existed in Nicaragua, iii. 
83. 

Cannibals allowed to be captured, i. 197; 
the allies of Cortez devour the conquer¬ 
ed Mexicans, ii. 461. 

Cano, Melchior, Dominican, opposes Se¬ 
pulveda, iv. 296. 

Caonabo, a native chief of Hispaniola, 
destroys La Navidad, i 136; threatens 
the Fort of St. Thomas, 143,144; his 
treacherous capture by Ojeda, 145,146. 

Caonao, in Cuba, causeless massacre 
there, i. 426. 

Caravajal, Doctor, hears Las Casas, i. 
463; signs the instructions of Zuazo 
under protest, 4S0. 

Cardinal Archbishop of Seville at the 
Junta at Valladolid, iv. 146; and at 
Barcelona, 147. 

Careta, Cacique of Cueva, captured by 
Vasco Nunez, i. 325; robbed of his 
subjects, 374 

Caribs at Paria to be taken as slaves, i. 
362; faulty policy respecting them, 
362; ii. 110,147. 

Carillo, Juan, accompanies Pizarro, iii. 
393. ’ 

Carranza de Miranda, Bartolome, letter 

* from Las Casas to, iv. 314 

Cartagena, Biver, iii. 402. 

Carthagenn, in Urabd, Ojeda arrives 
there, i. 287. 

Carvajal, Francisco de, valor at the bat¬ 
tle of Chupas, iv. 136; appointed mas¬ 
ter of the camp by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
157; character and history, 157; reply 
to the message of the auditors, 173; 
imprisons deserters, 174; hangs three 
of them, 174; bribed to procure the 
freedom of the Licentiate Carvajal, 
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170; witty suggestion, 177; joins ini 
pursuit of the viceroy, 177; conquers j 
Diego Centeho, 178; opinion of the 
letters from Charles V., and the presi¬ 
dent, ‘201; master of the camp to Gon- 
zalo rizarro, 205; allowed to retain 
his company, 200; collects arms of de¬ 
serters, 212; instructions to his men, 
219; success at the battle of Huarina, 
220; pursues the enemy, 221; kind¬ 
ness to Cornejo, 222; activity, 223; ad¬ 
vises retreat, 227; remonstrates with 
Pizarro, 231; his advice justified, 234; j 
ballad-singing, 238; capture and treat¬ 
ment, 242; addresses Centeno, 242; si¬ 
lence before the president, 243; sen- 
tence, 245; witty answers, 240; inter¬ 
view with the president’s secretary, 
240; execution, 243; reflections on his 
character, 248. 

Carvajal, Caspar de, opposes Orellana, 
iv. 122. 

Carvajal, Ilian Sqarez de, Factor, envoy 
to Almagro, iv.70; persuades the col¬ 
onists to receive the new viceroy, 154; 
accused of treachery, and murdered, 
103,104. 

Carvajal, licentiate, condemned to death, 
but set free, 175, 170; general of the 
cavalry to Gonzalo Fizarro, 2C5; de¬ 
serts him, 212. 

Cashepou, Cape, in Trinidad, ii. 94 
(note). 

Casillas, Thomas, Vicar of Dominicans, 
accompanies Las Casas to his bishop¬ 
ric, iv. 273. 

Cassamarca, Pizarro’s march upon, iii. 
471-470; entered by Pizarro, 470; de¬ 
scribed, 477; nntives unfriendly to Ata- 
huallpa, 520; Fizarro departs from, iv. 
12; the Cacique of, reports treachery 
on tile part of Atahuallpn, iii. 523. 

Castellanos, Juan dc, stanza on Caribs, 
L 303. 

Castellon, Jacomo, heads an expedition 
to Cumanii, ii. 197. 

Castilla del Oro, province of Urabti so 
called, i.2S4. 

Castilla, Don lialtnznr, iv. 2CS. 

Castilla, Don Sebastian, determines to 
slay Alonzo de Alvarado, iv. 204; fails, 
200; murdered, 200. 

Castilla, Donna Maria, iv. 207. 

Castro, Vaca de, a judge, expected in Pe¬ 
ru, iv. 113; disappointment concerning 
him, 125; arrives at I’opayan, 1G4; as¬ 
serts the king's authority, 134; ap¬ 
proved by the Pizarro faction, 134; re¬ 
quires young Almagro to disband his 
army, 134; condemns him as a rebel, 
130; prepares for the battle of Chapas, 
130; victorious, 13S; orders the exe¬ 
cution of Almagro, 138; governor of 
Peru, 138; persuades Gonzalo Pizarro 
to retire to his estate, 139; regulates 
repartimientos, 139; persuades the col¬ 
onists to receive the new viceroy, 154; 


imprisoned by him, 155; conveyed on 
boaid ship, 107; escapes, 170. 

Catlmrina, Cape, discovered, i. 72. 

Cuuchieto, Alonso Nino and Cristdbal 
Guerra there, ii. 115; kiudness of na¬ 
tives, 115. 

Cavallerias defined, iv. 357. 

Cemaco, Cacique of Darien, i. 300; at¬ 
tacks a parly of Spaniards, 322; con¬ 
spires against the Spaniards, 333. 

Cempoalg, the chief of, invites Cortez 
there, ii. 249; Cortez enters, 252; Nar¬ 
vaez occupies the temple, 337; Cortez 
defeats Narvaez there, 338; a king’s 
district,, iii. 1G4. 

Cempoalans freed from tribute to Mexi¬ 
co, ii. 255; take up arms to avenge the 
insult of Cortez to their gods, 250; are 
pacified, 257; received as vassals of the 
King of Spain, 257; take part with 
Narvaez against Cortez, 337. 

Centeno, Diego, raises the royal standard 
in Peru, iv. 178; marches upon Cusco, 
217; stratagem, 217; wounded, 218; 
takes Cusco, 21S; declines Pizarro’s 
overtures, 219; illness and defeat, 220; 
takes charge of Pizarro, 241; rescues 
Carvajal, 243. 

Ccnteotl, a Mexican deity, ii. 301. 

Century XV., importance in the annals 
of the world, i. 250. 

Cenfi, the Caciques of, reply to the requi¬ 
sition, i. 378; Indians of, victorious, 


Cepcda, Licentiate, Auditor under Blasco 
Nuhez Vela, iv. 149; elected captain 
general of the auditors, 170; notions 
on the origin of kingly authority, 177; 
joins Gonzalo Pizarro in pursuit of the 
viceroy, 177; opinion of the letters 
from Charles V. and the president, 
291; appointed Pizarro's lieutenant 
and captain general, 205; suit against 
the president, 207 ; prepares for bat¬ 
tle, 280; deserts, 237. 

Cerda, Don Luis dc la, crowned King of 
the Canaries, 1. 24. 

Cerrato, Licentiate, correspondence with 
court of Spain on Indian slaves, iv. 
345; gives information of slaves in 
Peru, 340, 847. 

Cerro dc Marques, the, in Mexico, token 
by Cortez, ii. 417. 

Cervantes, a buffoon, jests at Cortez, ii. 


Ceuta, its importance, i. 27. 

Ccynos, Francisco dc. Auditor, iii. 184. 
Chaantal, temples there, iff. 57. 
Chachapoyas, the, iv. 104. 

Chaco, El Gran, plain in La Plata, de¬ 
scribed, iv. 3S4. 

Chagre, Kiver, i. 300. 

Chalcans, the, beseech assistance from 
Cortez against the Mexicans, ii. 390; 
accompany the Spanish army, 412. 
Chaleo, battle in the province of, ii. 394. 
Champoton, in Yucatan, ii. 210. 
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Chnpanocos, the, iii. 230. 

Charles HI. of Spain legislates for the 
Indies, iv. 320. 

Clmrles V. of Spain grants licenses for 
negro slavery, i. 470; lands in Spain, 
4S5; cleared of calumny, 486; letter 
to Ximenes, 4S7; churacter as a hoy, 
ii. 16; grants a license for the importa¬ 
tion of negroes to the Indies, 23; re¬ 
gard for las Casas, 27; appoints a ju¬ 
dicial council, 58; gives audience to 
persons concerned in the Indies, 64, 
65; elected Emperor, 69; embarks for 
l'lauders, 69; his ago an age of move¬ 
ment, 180; Cortez resembles him, iii. 
19; regulations about lawyers going 
to New Spain, 27; appoints Luis Ponce 
de Leon to take a residencia of Cortez, 
63; sanctions an expedition of An¬ 
dres Nino, 71; writes to Enrique, 106; 
suggests that negroes might purchase 
their freedom, 121; orders the discus¬ 
sion of Indian government, 122; orders 
an inquiry into causes of war, 123; 
forbids slaves to be made, 123; orders 
concerning slavery partially obeyed, 
125; forbids Spaniards to buy Indian 
slaves, 127; orders a Junta to discuss 
encomieudas, 135; resolves to change 
the form of government in Mexico, 
157; letter to Cortez, 15S; receives 
him favorably, 160; visits him, 160; 
confers rewards on him, 161; speech 
showing his esteem for Cortez, 162; 
kindness to Indians with Cortez, 163; 
instructions to the Audiencia of Mexi¬ 
co, 164; complaints from auditors of 
Mexico, 170,171; letter from the bish¬ 
op, 171; learns the state of go vemment 
at Mexico, 176; refers the affairs to 
his ministers, 177; orders the determ¬ 
ination of the Junta to be carried out, 
ISO; his poverty,206; allows encomi- 
endas in Peru, 210; expedition to Tu¬ 
nis, 211; sends monks to New Spain, 
257; appoints a bishop of Mexico, 276; 
indignant at Alvarado’s entrance into 
Peru, 312; promotes the enterprise of 
Las Casas in “the Laud of War,”339; 
names Vera Paz, 364; becomes embar¬ 
rassed by his conquest of the Indies, 
iv. 15; confers titles in Peru, IS; sends 
dispatches there, 84; influenced by Las 
Casas, 143; amid pressing affairs re¬ 
members the Indies, 147; sanctions 
tlic new laws, 147; sends officers to 
enforco them, 149; probable reasons 
for his choice of Blasco Nunez Vela, 
152; learns the sad events in Peru, 
170; accedes to the demands of Pedro 
de la Gnsca, 189; letter toGonzaloPi- 
zarro, 197; his order to abolish per¬ 
sonal service of Indians suspended by 
Pedro de Gascn, 258; confers bishopric 
ofPalencia upon Gasca, 259; appoints 
Mendoza Viceroy of Peru, 261; his ab¬ 
dication notified to the colonies, 271; 
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consents that Sepulveda's book should 
be laid before the Great Council of 
Castile, 293; convokes a Junta to hear 
Las Casas and Sepulveda, 297; disap. 
proves of the sale of cncomiendas, 315, 
316; approves of grants to widows, 326; 
sends out Juan de Solis and Sebastian 
Cabot, 370; fits out an expedition to 
Kio de la Plata, 371; sends out a new 
expedition, 372; grants the conquest 
of Chicora to Ayllon’s son, 397. 

Charlefort, in Florida, founded, iv. 401. 

Cbaux, Monsieur de la, assists at a coun¬ 
cil on the affairs of Cortez, iii 133— 
See Laxao. 

Chaves, Francisco de, iv. 129; attempts 
to stop the murderers of Pizarro, 130; 
slain by them, 130. 

Chiahuitzla, Cortez there, ii. 252. 

Chiapa, inhabitants unfriendly to Soco- 
nuscans, iii. 241; Las Casas, bishop of, 
iv. 277; natives oppressed, 279; colo¬ 
nists oppose Las Casns, 279. 

Cluapes, Cacique, friendship for Vasco 
Nunez, i. S45. 

Cliicnmfi, in Terra-firma, Pizarro there, 

iii. 399; Alvarado arrives, 400. 

Cbichemecas, their chief tortured, iii. 

Chichimecatl, a Tlascalan warrior, leads 
the expedition conveying the materi- 
als for brigantines to Cortez, ii. 398; 
informs Cortez of Xicotencatl’s deser¬ 
tion, 414 

Chlchiribichi, skirmish between Indians . 
and Ojeda there, ii. 107. 

Chicora, Province, granted to Lucas Vas- 
quez de Ayllon, iv. 390; to liis son, 397. 

Cliievres, Seigneur de, William ofCroy, 
sends negroes to America, i. 470 (note); 
rules in Spain, ii. 16. 

Chili, difficulties of Almagro’s march 
thither, iv. 63; Pedro de Valdivia sent 
there, 114 

Chili, men of, their poverty, iv. 113; 
headed by Juan de Rada, 125; send to 
meet Vaca de Castro, 125; their disap. 
pointment, 125; insults between them 
and the rival faction, 126 ;• conspire 
against Pizarro, 128; ordered to be ar¬ 
rested, 128, 129; meet in Don Diego 
Almagro’s house, 129; enter Pizarro’s 
house, 130; attack Pizarro, 131; mur¬ 
der him, 132; excitement of, 133. 

Chilians allowed to be made slaves in 
war, iv. 348. 

Chilicucbina accompanies Fernando Pi- 
zarro to Cassamarca, iii. 511; his ab¬ 
ject approach to the Inca, 512; unjust-, 
ly condemned to bo burnt by Pizarro, 

iv. 13. 

Chincho, Almagro founds a new town 
there, iv. 7S; evacuated by Almagro, 
84; Pizarro arrives there, 86. 

Chinclmsuyans, their barricade attacked, 
iv. 42; put to flight, 43. 

Chiribichi, an expedition sent there to 
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avenge the murder of Dominicans, ii. Junta of Valladolid, iv. 140; at Barce- 
164. Iona, 147; pre3sea Bishopric of Cusco 

Chirinos, Peralmindcz, Veedor of Mex- on Las Casas, 276. 
ico, discontented, iii. 40; can not dis- Coca, province and town of, iv. 11S; liver 
suade Cortez from his enterprise, 40; of, 118. 

receives authority from Cortez, 41; Coca plant, law concerning its cultiva- 
causes confusion in the government, tion, iv. 332. 

43; deposed, 62. G'oligny, Admiral, sends Jean Rebault to 

Christianity embraced by Bemoin and his Florida, iv. 401. 

followers, i. 81; progress in Congo, 83. Collao, in Chili, revolt there, iv. 26. 
Chronological order can not be main- Collaque, Pizarro there, iii. 415. 

tained in this history, i. 415. Colmenarcs, Rodrigo de, i. 285; arrives 

Cholula, ii.130; described by Cortez, 269. at Darien, 303; finds Nicuesa, 312; his 

Cholulans, treachery of, it 271; lnassa- station unsuccessfully attacked by In- 
cred by Cortez, 271; allies of Cortez, dian caciques, 332; returns to Darien, 

378; request him to nominate chiefs 333; destroys the conspiring caciques, 

for them, 3S3; accompany the Spanish 335; sent os deputy to Spain, 335; 
army, 412. reaches Spain, 353 (note). 

Chupas, battle of, iv. 136. Coloma, agreement between Ferdinnnd 

Church, the, communion with, i. 40,41; and Isabella and Columbus settled by 
the great protector of the Indians, iii. him, i. 105. 

283; doctrines of, expressed in Quiche Colonists of the New World beg that law- 
verse, 315; and set to music, 316. yers may not be sent out, iii. 24. 

Church and State, contests between, in Colonization, wrong system of, in the In- 
Mexico, iii. 176. dies, i. 215. 

Cian;a, Licentiate, judicial and exccu- Columbus, Bartholomew, brother to 
tive power of, in Peru, iv. 253; cn- Christopher, present at the discovery 

deavors to appease malcontents, 255. of the Cape of Good Hope, i 77; sent 

Cibao, Columbus hears of mines there, i. to England, 105; at Isabella, 142; left 

136. as lieutenant governor there by his 

Cibitab, Prince of Jalof,i. 80. brother, 151; sends slaves to Spain, 

Cihuacuatl, the, of Mexico, fails to induce 152; administration in Hispaniola, 

the King to meet Cortez, ii. 466; reap- 153; founds the fortress of St. Doniin- 

pointed, iii. 30. go, 154; enters the kingdom of Xara- 

. Cinnamon couutry, expedition to, iv. gua, 155; returns to Isabella, and 

115; near Sumaco, 115. thence to St. Domingo, 155; discontent 

Cintlu, battle of, ii. 238. of both Spaniards and Indians, and 

Cintra, Gonsalvo de, commands an expe- revolt of the latter, 156; fails to quell 

dition to the west coast of Africa, i. 51. revolt of Roldan, 158; pursues the Ca- 

Cintra, Pedro de, discovers Siena Leone; cique Guarionex, 158. 

i. 69. Columbus, Christopher, influenced by the 

Cipango, various orthography of, i. 05 Imago Mundi, i. 27; his idea of the im- 

(note); described, 06 (note). portance of the holy sacraments, 41; 

Ciputtovu), a Nicaraguan Creator, iii. 86. compared with Frinco Henry of Portu- 

Ciudad Real, Las Casas installed there, gal, 85; characteristic.’, 87; described 

iv. '278; opposition to him, 279-285; by Humboldt,SS (note); birth, educa- 

the rioters submit, 285. tion, nnd early voyages, 93; marriage 

Ciudad Vieja, Santiago de Guatemala so and sojourn at Porto Santo, 94; sources 

called, iii. 359. of his great resolve, 94; his great au- 

Civilizatiou gives animation and droll- thorities,96; adverse geographers, 97; 

ery to life, ii. 81; its advantages and originality of his idea, 97; treatment 

disadvantages, 65. by the Genoese and Portuguese, 97; 

Claver, Father Pelro, Jesuit, labors arrival in Spain, and audience of Fer- 

among negroes, iv. 342. dinand and Isabella, 98; referred to a 

Clermont, Don Luis de la Cerda, Count Junta of cosmographers, 99; fails at 

of—See Cerdn. court nnd goes to Seville, 100; love for 

Coaque, HL 402; despoiled by Pizarro, Beatrice, 100; applies to Spanish gran- 

421. dees, 100; resolves to go into France, 

Coatzacualco, Cortez founds a town 101; conference at La Iiabida, 101; at 

there, ii. 339. court again, 102 ; large conditions he 

Coban, Indians of, come to Rnblnal, Hi. demands, 102 ; chivalrous ideas, 103; 

332; Luis Cancer there, 332. audience of Mendoza, 103; negotiation 

Cobos, Francisco de los, Secretary of fails, 103; sets off for France, 103; Luis 

State to Charles V., signs a document de Pantangel addresses the queen on 

concerning the branding of slaves, iii. his behalf, 103; brought back to court, 

121; writes an order for an examina- 104; agreement mndc with him, 104; 

tion into the causes of war, 123; at the coldness of King Ferdinand,105; agree- 
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mrut signed,IOC; preparations for his 
voyage, IOC; sets sail, 107; arrives at 
Canary Islands, 107; sets sail again, 
10S; variations of the needle, 108,109; 
enters the Mar de Sargasso, 109; signs 
of land, 109; firmness of his resolve, 
110,111; encourages ills men, 112; in¬ 
dubitable signs of land, 114; land first 
seen, 114; motives of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in conquering the Indies, 117, 
US; his address to them, 116; first 
landing in the New World, 118; feel¬ 
ings on landing, 119; his followers ask 
pardon, 120; takes possession of San 
Salvador, 120; description of natives, 
121,122; character of other Indians, 
123,124; first hears of tobacco smok¬ 
ing, 125; friendly relations with the 
inhabitants of Cuba, 120; learned de¬ 
lusions, 126; discovers Santa Maria dc 
la Concepcion, and lands at Hayti, 127; 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon leaves him, 127; 
is shipwrecked, 128; describes charac¬ 
ter of the natives of Hayti, 128; re¬ 
solves to found a colony in Guacana- 
gari’s land, 129; builds a fort there, 
129; leaves the fort in trust, and sets 
sail for Spain, 130; arrives at Palos, 
131; solemn reception by the court at 
Barcelona, 131; honors conferred on 
him, 132; receives instructions for his 
second voyage, 134; sets sail, arrives at 
‘Hispaniola,finds his colony destroyed, 
founds a new one called Isabella, 135; 
hears of gold at Cibao, 136; sends home 
an account of his colony, 136; suggests 
the establishment of slave-trade, 137, 
13S; dearth of provisions in his colo¬ 
ny, 139 ; complaints of his harsh treat¬ 
ment arise, 140; founds the fort of St. 
Thomas in Cibao, 140; folly in work¬ 
ing mines too soon, 140; desire for far¬ 
ther discovery, 141; nominates a coun¬ 
cil to govern his colony during his ab¬ 
sence, 141; discovers Jamaica and oth¬ 
er islands, 141; finds difficulty in nav¬ 
igation, 141; overpowered by drowsi- 
n css, 141; borne to Isabella, and illness 
there, 142; brotherly affection, 142; 
delight at receiving dispatches from 
court, 142; ids only colony disorgan¬ 
ized, 142; injudicious instructions to 
Margarite, 142; first battle with the 
Indians, 143; sends home ships laden 
with slaves, 144; defeats Indians in the 
Vega Real, 144; treacherous instruc¬ 
tions for capture of Caonabd, 145; im¬ 
poses tribute on Indians of Hispaniola, 
147; remarkable proposition of the 
Cacique Guariond'X, 147; modifies his 
demands upon the Indians, and com¬ 
mences repartimientos, 148; views con¬ 
cerning the Indians, 149; excuses for 
his opinions, 149; a commissioner of 
inquiry sent to the Indies on account 
of complaints against him, 151; re¬ 
turns to Spain, and is well received, 


151; sends out necessaries for his col- 
ony, 152; proceedings during his ab¬ 
sence, 152-160; advises that criminals 
should be sent to the Indies, 152; re¬ 
ceives letters patent from Los Reyes au¬ 
thorizing him to grant repartimientos 
of land, 153; directs his brother to make 
a settlement in the south part of His¬ 
paniola, 154; St. Domingo founded by 
his direction, 154; difficulties in his 
government, 157; sets forth from Spain 
on his third voyage, and discovers the 
continent of America, 160; finds his col¬ 
ony in confusion, 161; sends home five 
vessels laden with Indian slaves, 161; 
shows the pecuniary advantages de¬ 
rivable from the slave-trade and sale 
of logwood, and proposes an exchange 
of goods from Spain, 162; institutes a 
new form of repartimiento, 163; makes 
terms with Roldan, 163; hiB fortunes 
culminate, 166; clamor at court against 
him, 167; summoned before Bobadilla 
and sent in chains to Spain, 169; ac¬ 
cusations against him, 169; contrast 
between him and his successors, 178; 
graciously received by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, 1S6; reappearance in Hispan¬ 
iola, 18S ; Ovando opposes his landing, 
1S9; his repartimiento differed from 
the encomienda of Ovando, 195; re¬ 
turns to Spain, 20S; his fortunes de¬ 
cline, 212; illness and death, 213; epi¬ 
taph ordered by King Ferdinand, 213; 
discovers the main land of America, 
280; instructions from Los Reyes pre¬ 
vious to his third voyage, ii. 90; sets 
sail, 90,91; at the Cape Verde Islands, 
91; observations of the polar star, 91; 
sails westward,S3; Trinidad eeen,94; 
its beauty, 95; secs the continent for 
the first time, 96; sees the Gulf of Fa¬ 
ria, 97; dangerous entrance, 97; er¬ 
roneously supposes himself among isl¬ 
ands, 97; first sees pcarle, OS; thinks 
that he has discovered a continent, 
99; discovery intentional, 99; circum¬ 
stances which led to the discovery, 
100; theoiy on the shape of the earth, 
101; thinks lie has approached the 
earthly Paradise, 102; claims the land 
for Los Reyes, 103; impressions of the 
natives and scenery of the continent, 
103; account of tiie natives of the New 
World always favorable, 104; silence 
about pearls, 105; return to Spain, 105. 
Columbus, Diego, son to the admiral, left 
at la Rabida, i. 9S; appointed governor 
of the Indies, 221; arrives at St. Do¬ 
mingo, 229; his enemies, 229* instruc¬ 
tions from King Ferdinand, 230; gives 
new repartimientos, 231; fails oo fulfill 
the promises of Spanish authorities to 
Ojeda and Nicuesa, 285; undertakes 
the subjugation of Cuba, 419; returns 
I to Spain, 451; speech before Charles 
! V., ii. 07; death, iii. 158. 
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Columbus, Don Diego, brother to Christo¬ 
pher, appointed president of the coun¬ 
cil of government during the absence 
of hia brother Christopher from His- 



156. 

Columbus, Ferdinand, brother to Chris¬ 
topher, gives the origin of Koldau’s re¬ 
volt, L15T. 

Comogra visited by Vasco Nufiez, i. S2C; 
Vasco Nunez returns, 351. 

Comogre, Cacique of Comegra, his palace, 

L 32G; receives Vasco Nunez, 3'27 ; 
speech of his son, 327; baptism, 323; 
ill treated by Juan do Ayora, 371. 

Comparton, i. 391. 

Compass, peculiar variations observed by 
Columbus,103,109. 

Composteila, authorities of, possess the 
privilege of using the branding irons, 

Con, the Peruvian Creator, iii. 457. 

Conchillos, Lope de, in favor of reparti- 
mientos, i. 449; receives Lns Casas, 454. 

Conde Negro, el—See Valladolid, Juan de. 

Congo discovered, i. 75; Christianity 
there, S3. 

Conspirators at Cusco, their speeches and 
projects,iv. 263-265; unsuccessful,260. 

Contarini, Gaspar, gives an account of 
the discoveries of Cortez, iii. 69, 70 
(note). 

Contreras, brothers, in revolt, iv. 259; 
defeated, 250. 

Contreras, Rodrigo de, Governor of Nic¬ 
aragua, iii. 301. 

Controversy between Las Casa3 and Se¬ 
pulveda,^. 292-309; result, 309. 

Conquerors, Spanish, what they might 
have done, i. 40S; difficult position, ii. 
307. 

Conquest, two centres of, iii. 55; of the 
New World, its aspect to the conquered, 
222. | 

Conquests not all gain, i. 25S. 

Conquistadores of Mexico, memorial to 
the King of Spain, iii. 23. 

Copan, monuments there, iii. 57 (note). 

Cordillera Nevada, iv. 115. 

Cordova, Columbus there, i. 9S. 

Cordova, Francis de, lands in Terra-fir- 
ms, i. 446; killed, 443. 

Cordova, Francisco de, i. 416; heads an 
expedition, ii. 214; Bets sail, 214; dis¬ 
covers Yucatan, 215; returns, 216 ; 
occupies Nicaragua, iii. 77; holds com¬ 
munication with Moreno, 78; behead¬ 
ed, 79. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo Hernandez de, the ; 
“ Great Captain,” ii. 220. 

Cordova, Pedro de, Vicar of the Domini¬ 
cans in Hispaniola, i. 239; parleys with 
colonists, 242; at court, refuses to leg¬ 
islate for the Indians, 253; assists at I 
a new Junta, 254; sends brethren to 
Cuba, 442; seeks converts on the l’eari 


Coast, 445; interview with Las Casas, 
449; proposes a city of refuge for the 
Indians; ii. 33; death, 171. 

Cornejo, Miguel, a prisoner, iv. 221; well 
treated by Carvajal, 222. 

Coronet, Maestro Antonio, ii. 46. 

Coronel, Maestro Luis, ii. 46. 

Coroucl, Peter Fernandez, sent out by 
Columbus with necessaries for his col¬ 
ony in Hispaniola, i. 152. 

Cortez, Hernando, L 416; character, ii. 
211; receives the command of an ex¬ 
pedition, 219; birth and parentage, 
219; education, 219,220; chooses a sol¬ 
dier’s life, 220; resolves to accompany 
Ovando, 220; meets with an accident, 
220; takes hia passage for St. Domin¬ 
go, 221; receives an encomienda, 221; 
nearly accompanies Nicuesa,221; goes 
with Velasquez to Cuba, 222; in dis¬ 
favor with the governor, 222; mar¬ 
riage, 224; reconciled to the governor, 
225; appointed alcalde in Santiago, 
225; appointment as commander op¬ 
posed, 225; jested at by a buffoon, 226; 
compared to Csesar, 227; eager to sail, 
229; sets sail from Santiago, 232; his 
motto, 232; obtains supplies, 233; will 
not give up the command, 234; his 
armament, 234; horses, 234 (note); 

| lands at Cozumel, 235; searches for 

l lost Spaniards, 235; enters New Spain, 
237; Donna Marina presented to him, 
233; intent on conversion, 239; arrives 
at San Juan de Uhtn, 239; answer to 
Puertocarrero, 240; resembles the Pal¬ 
adin Roldan, 241; interview with Mon- 
tezumn’s officers, 242; orders a review 
in their presence, 243: requests that 
gold may be sent, 244; Montezuma de¬ 
clines to receive him, 244; perseve¬ 
rance, 245; his partisans combine, 246; 
they propose to form a settlement, 240; 
his soldiera object to return to Cuba, 
247; appears to yield to their entreat¬ 
ies, 247; invited to Ccmponla, 249; 
modo of founding a town, 249; names 
Vera Cruz, 250; change of plan in the 
expedition, 250; appoints officers of 
Vera Cruz, 250; his authority brought 
into shape, 251; reappointed captain 
general nndjusticia mayor, 251; enters 
Cempoala, 252; founds his town of Vil¬ 
la Rica de la Vera Cruz near Chia- 
huitzlo, 252; sends messengers to 
Spain, 253; punishes conspirators, 
253; resolves to destroy his fleet, 254 ; 
motives, 254; frees the Ccmpoalans 
fmm tribute to Mexico, 255; policy, 
255; attacks idolatry in Cempoala, 
256; receives the inhabitants as vas¬ 
sals to the King of Spain, 257; com¬ 
mences Ids march into Mexico, 257; 
means at his command, 259; march¬ 
es toward Tlascaln, 200; message to 
the sennte, 260; fights his way into 
the country, and makcB terms, 201, 
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262; receives spies with food, 2G2; not 
dismayed by omens, 204; diploma¬ 
cy, 264; enters Tlascala, 205; favora¬ 
ble reception, 2GG; endeavors to make 
converts, 267; his zeal restrained by 
Father Olmedo, 2G8; conversation with 
Magisca, 26S; leaves Tlascala, 269; 
marches to Cholula, 269; massacres 
the inhabitants, and appoints a new 
cacique, 271; first view of Mexico, 272; 
not stayed by Mexican messengers 
and necromancers, 273; first near view 
of Mexico, 276; enters Mexico, 277; 
reception by Montezuma, 284; confer¬ 
ence with him, 2SS; visits him, 290; 
as a preacher, 290; visits the temple 
and market-place, 295; thoughts in the 
temple, 299; testifies against idola¬ 
tries, 302; returns from the temple, 
303; difficult position, 306; resolve, 
SOS; pretext for seizing Montezuma, 
30S; mode of execution, 310; tries to 
persuade Montezuma to come to the 
Spanish quarters, 311; puts him in 
irons, 315; treats him courteously, 317; 
endeavors to prevent human sacrifices, 
319; endeavors to bring over Cacamat- 
zin, 321; captures him, 322; objects 
in securing the vassalage of Monte¬ 
zuma, 326; sends out exploring ex¬ 
peditions, 327; talent for government, 
327; destroys the idols, 327; builds 
brigantines, 32S; being requested by 
Montezuma to depart, finds an ex¬ 
cuse for delay, 331; uncertain posi¬ 
tion, 333; unwelcome news of the ar¬ 
rival of an armament, 334; dispatches 
Father Olmedo to the general, 336; 
his fears justified, 336; quits Mexico, 
337; attacks and defeats Narvaez at 
Ccmpoala, 338; the conquered troops 
join him, 338; divides his troops, 339; 
sends a painted representation of his 
victory to Montezuma, 339; receives 
intelligence that the Spanish garrison 
is besieged, 340; collects his forces and 
marches to Mexico, 351; his reception, 
352; Iris temper tried, 353; sends a 
messenger to Vera Cruz, 353; nttackcd 
by the Mexicans and wounded, 354; 
constructs movablo fortresses, 355; 
confers with opposing chiefs, 35S; can 
not comply with their demands, 35S; 
dislodges the enemy from the temple, 
359; sets fire to the idols, 360; ro- 
sumes negotiations, 361; repairs the 
causeway, 362; resolves to quit Mexi¬ 
co, 363; preparations, 3G3; la naclic 
triste , 364-367; arrives at Tlncuba, 
366; weeps, 366; proceeds to Tlascala, 
36S; battle of Otumbn, 370; modesty, 
370; addressed by Tlascalan lords, 
371; not disheartened by misfortunes, 
372; his men require him to retreat to 
Vera Cruz, 372; his own view of his 
position, 373; resolves to invade Tc- 
pcaca,377; subdues it, 378; cruel pol¬ 


icy, 378; founds Segura de la Fronte- 
ra,37S; successes in New Spain, 379; 
great alliance against the Mexicans, 
3S0; orders brigantines to be con¬ 
structed at Tlascala, 380; takes hi3 
share of slaves, 3S2; his soldiers mur¬ 
mur, 3S3; quits La Segura, 3S3; nom¬ 
inates chiefs at Cholula, 3S3; at Tlas¬ 
cala again, SS4; mourns the death of 
Maxitcatzin, and appoints his son as 
his successor, 3S4; reviews his troops, 
384; proposes to them to reconquer 
Mexico, 3S5; they assent, 386; reviews 
the Tlascalan troops, 3S6; addresses 
their chiefs, 3S7; confides his ship¬ 
wrights to the Tlascalans, 3S7; starts 
from Tlascala, 389; at Coatepeque, 
389; receives an embassage from the 
King of Tezcuco, 390; enters Tezcuco, • 
390; neighboring chiefs make peace 
with him, 391; sends a message of 
peace to Mexico, 391; prepares to at¬ 
tack Iztapalapa, 392; great danger 
there, 393; receives the people of 
Otumba as vassals of tho King of 
Spain, 394; battle in the province of 
Chaleo, 394; appoints a King of Tcz- 
cuco, 395; Chalcans ask his assistance, 
396; motive for granting it, 396; sends 
for the materials for brigantines, 397; 
goes out to reconnoitre, 399; occupies 
Tlacuba, 399; singular interview with 
Mexicans, 399; returns to Tezcuco, 
400; gladdened by re-enforcements 
from Spain, 400; undertakes an expe¬ 
dition southward, 401; sadness, 402; 
Vallafafia’s conspiracy, 403; establish¬ 
es a body-guard, 404; summons his In¬ 
dian allies, 405; addresses the Span¬ 
iards in presence of the Tlascalans, 
400; divides his troops, 411; commands 
the brigantines in person, 413; dis¬ 
patches Sandoval to Iztapalapa, 416 ; 
sets sail from Tezcuco, 417; first suc¬ 
cess at Cerro de Marques, 417; lands 
on the southern causeway, 419; danger 
in the “camp of the causeway," 421; 
second day’s siege, 421; another cause¬ 
way discovered, 423; sends Sandoval 
thither, 423; Mexico entirely invest¬ 
ed, 423; resolves upon a general at¬ 
tack, 426; commences it, 42S; result 
of the day's work, 432; a second great 
attack, 433; destroys the palnce and 
aviary of Montezuma's father, 433; 
new alliances, 435; angry at Alvara¬ 
do’s disaster, 440; reasons for his re¬ 
treat every evening, 442; soldiers im¬ 
patient, 443; resolves on a general at¬ 
tack, 443; dispositions for the attack, 
444; attack commenced, 446; immi¬ 
nent peril from an error of his soldiers, 
447; escape, 448; reaches Tlacuba, 
44S; dismayed at the bleeding heads 
thrown by Mexicans, 451; meeting 
with Sandoval, 451; dispatches him to 
Tlacuba, 452; losses, 456; allies de- 
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sort, 456; sends assistance to his In¬ 
dian allies, 45S; recommences the siege, 
459; allies return, 459; determines to 
destroy Mexico, 459; directs the fight 
from the summit of the temple, 460; 
allies increase, 461; constructs a cata¬ 
pult, 462; makes overtures for peace, 
463, 464; in vain seeks a conference 
with the king, 464; arranges his forces 
for a final attack, 465; counsels tire 
Mexicans to yield, 466: vainly tries to 
prevent slaughter, 467; last attack, 
468; receives the captive kings of 
Mexico and Tlacuba, 468; nature and 
result of tlie conquest, 469, 470; re¬ 
turns to his camp, iii. 11; goes to Cuy- 
oacan, 12; celebrates the victory, 12; 
dismisses the allies, 12; orders the 
kings of Mexico and Tlacuba to be tor¬ 
tured, 13; his excuse, 14; personal ap¬ 
pearance, 14; patience, 15; mode of 
dress, 16; pertinacity, 17; dignified 
demeanor, 17; as a man of business, 
17; compared with other great men, 
IS; resemblance to Augustus Ctesar 
and Charles V., 19; dealings with other 
states in New Spain, 20; occupies 
Mexico, 20; pasquinades against him, 
21; Tapia sent to supersede him, 22; 
appointed governor and captain gen¬ 
eral, 22; quells the revolt of 1’anuco, 
23; sends messengers to the Emperor, 
23; fixes prices by law, 29; enters 
Mexico, 30- his own description of the 
state of the town, 30; one omission in 
his government, 32; on the subject of 
conversion, 33; adverse to bishops, 33; 
dispatches Christoval de Olid to Hon¬ 
duras, 35; resolves to go to Honduras, 
36; provides for the government of 
Mexico during his absence, 37; quits 
Mexico, 38; companions, 3S; house¬ 
hold, 38; fond of state, 33; Albornoz 
nn enemy, 39; gives authority to the 
factor and veedor, 41; confusion dur¬ 
ing his absence, 43; report of his 
death,44; distress during the journey, 
44; Mexican chiefs conspire, 46; con¬ 
spiracy betrayed to him, 47; seizes 
conspirators, 47; condemns them to 
death, 48; sense of honor, 49; his ac¬ 
count of the betrayal of the conspira¬ 
cy, 49,50 (note); believed to have su¬ 
pernatural knowledge, 51; depression 
after the execution of the Mexican 
kings, 54; makes inquiries concerning 
the country beyond Yucatan, 54, 55; 
meets signs of civilization, 55; pnsses 
near C'opan, 67; learns the fate of 
Olid, 58; hears at Tnixillo bad news 
from Mexico, 5S; large views, 60; sets 
sail for New Spain, 61; thrice driven 
back, 61; resolves to stay in Hondu¬ 
ras, 61; fresh intelligence from Mexi¬ 
co, 62; returns thither, 62; changed 
appearance, 62; deprived of the gov¬ 
ernment, 64; dutiful obedience, 61; 


his plan for avoiding encomiendas im¬ 
practicable, 132; commences the enco- 
mienda in New Spain, 132; his cause 
prevails at court, 133; neglects to en¬ 
force the prohibition of encomiendas, 
136; accusations against him, 13S; his 
rcsidencia proclaimed, 139; residcncia 
commenced, 151; reply to accusations, 
151; rcsidencia broken off, 152; calum¬ 
niated, 153; self-denial, 154; dispute 
with Estrada, 154; banished from Mex¬ 
ico, 155; Dominicans reconcile the dis¬ 
putants, 155; arrives in Spain, 15S; 
journey thither, 159; interview with 
Charles V.,160; his speech, 160; gos¬ 
sip about him, 161; rewards from the 
Emperor, 161; requests of the Emperor, 
162; Charles V. shows his esteem, 162; 
not appointed governor of New Spain, 
hut remains captain general, 163; his 
rcsidencia commenced by the new Au- 
diencin, 16S; opinion asked bv the 
Junta on Indian slavery and encomi¬ 
endas, 178; discusses the subject, 179; 
returns to New Spain, 185; cordial re¬ 
ception, 1S5; poverty, 191; latter days, 
193 ; the conquest of Mexico not his 
only triumph, 220; receives embossn- 
doi-s from Mcclioscan, 222; sends to 
discover the Sea of the South, 223; en¬ 
voys from Tehuantepec, 224; sends Pe¬ 
dro dc Alvarado to Tututepec, 225; 
embassage from Guatemala, 240; pre¬ 
text for invading that province, 240; 
receives the Franciscans, 258 ; assists 
Pizarro, iv. 70 (note). 

Cosa, Juan de la, n pilot, i. 2S1; assists 
Ojeda, 284; joins Ojeda in attacking 
Calamar, 2S7; his body found, 290; 
sails with Ojeda, ii. 107; his map, 109. 

Cosmo, Grand-Duke of Tuscany, his 
mode of checking injustice in judges, 
iii. 145. 

Cotocho, Point, in Yucatan, ii. 215. 

Cotubano, Cacique of Higucy, exchanges 
names with Juan de Esquivel, i. 192; 
captured and put to death, 207. 

Council of Castile ordered to discuss the 
government of the Indies, iii. 122. 

Council of the Indies oppose the scheme 
of Las Casas, ii. 45; exhorted by the 
king's preachers, 50; receive their sug¬ 
gestions, 07; resist the scheme of has 
Casas, 57; send monks to New Spnin, 
iii. 257; sanction the new laws, iv. 
147; forbid printing of Sepulveda’s 
work, 293. 

Council of King Ferdinand frame a Fct 
of laws for Indian government, i. 250. 

Covnrruhins, Peter de, signs the answer 
of the Junta on Indian affairs, i. 246. 

C'ovilhnm, Pedro de, expedition of, by 
Innd, to Siioa, south of Abyssinia, i. 

Coyva. I-land of, granted to Vasco Nu¬ 
nez, i. 332. 

Cozumel, Island, human sacrifices there, 
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■ ii.130; Cortez lands there, and search¬ 
es for lost Spaniards, 235; inhabitants 
worship an idol in the form of a cro s, 
237. 

Criminals, their transportation to the In¬ 
dies, i. 152 ; Columbus's opinion of it, 
152; Las Casas’s opinion of it, 153; 

Cuba, natives of, i. 123, 124; tobacco¬ 
smoking first observed there, 125; 
friendliness of inhabitants toward Co- 
lumbus, 126; its occupation by the 
Spaniards a stepping-stone in this his¬ 
tory, 416; first discovered, 416; inhab¬ 
itants, 417; religion, 417 ; Velasquez 
appointed governor, 419; Indians of, 
take flight, 419; Las Casas arrives, 
421; natives return, 422; repartimi- 
ent03 made, 423; reverence for an im¬ 
age of the Virgin, 423 ; inhabitants 
wonder at letters, 424; massacre at 
Caonno, 426; inhabitants fly, 428; re¬ 
turn, 429; pacificated, 430; Las Casas 
and Renteria receive Indians in repar- 
timiento,436; Dominican friars arrive, 
442; Las Casas leaves, 443; suicide of 
natives, 443; adventurers from Darien 
arrive, 444; few natives remain there, 

iii. 19S. 

Cubagua, Island of, iL 99; deserted by 
Spaniards, 163,164. 

Cuernavaca, Cortez sends assistance to, 
ii. 458. 

Cueto, Don Alvarez, at the emperor’s 
court, iv. 176. 

Cueva, report of gold there, i. 322. 

Cueva, Beatrice de la, grief for the loss 
of her husband Alvarado, iii. 352; cho¬ 
sen governadora, 354; death, 351. 

Cueva, Don Francisco de la, appointed 
lieutenant governor of Guatemala, iii. 
354; gives up his authority, 357; joint 
governor with the Bishop of Guatema¬ 
la, 357; superseded, 369. 

Cucyba, Indians of, receive Ojeda,i. 294; 
Los Casas there, 421. 

Cuitlahuac, Cortez there, ii. 276. 

Cuitlahuatzin, brother of Montezuma, iL 
276. 

Cultivation, two kinds of, among the In¬ 
dians,!. 272. 

Cumana, province of, religion there, ii. 
151; its history alter the departure of 
Las Casas, 196; state of its coast, 199 
—Sec Pearl Coast. 

Cumana, River, now Manzanares, colony 
founded there, ii. 175; its fate, 182. 

Cnriana, two districts of that name, ii. 
Ill (note). 

Cusco, tradition of its foundation, iii. 
435; indignities committed by Pizar- 
ro’s messengers, 513; Pizarro enters, 

iv. 14; idols destroyed, 14; taken pos¬ 
session of by Pizarro, in the name of 
his king, 14; Vicente de Valvcrde ap¬ 
pointed bishop of, 18; meeting of Pi¬ 
zarro and Almagro, 20; described, 29- 
35; siege commenced, 37; on file, 37, 


38; fortrees attacked, 44; defended by 
an Indian hero, 48; taken, 49; Indians 
renew the attack, 52; recommence 
siege, 52; news of the Emperor's vic¬ 
tory over the Turks arrives, 53; succor 
intercepted, 54; Bishop of Cusco's the 
only reliable account of the siege, 60 
(note); asserted to belong to New To¬ 
ledo, 64; Almagro advances, 66; at¬ 
tacked at night by Almagro's troops, 
69; taken, 70; Almagro leaves the 
city, 71; returns, 75; occupied again 
by Almagro, 92; city demanded by 
Fernando Pizarro, 96; Almagro re¬ 
treats there, 99; entered by Fernando 
Pizarro, 102; revolution, in favor of 
Almagro, opposed in, 133; taken by 
Centeno, 218; Gonzalo Pizarro enters, 
223; the President sends captains, 
244; Act of Repartition proclaimed 
there, 255; discontent of army, 255; 
conspiracy there among soldiers, 262; 
Francisco Hernandez de Giron be¬ 
comes master of the city, 269. 

Cuyoacan, Olid’s division to be quartered 
there, iL 411; found deserted, 416; 
Cortez holds a banquet there, iii. 12. 

Dabaybe, Cacique, his country devas¬ 
tated, i. 332; unsuccessful conspiracy, 
333; his country unsuccessfully en¬ 
tered by Vasco Nuflez, 390. 

Darien, the colonists averse to Nicuesa, 
3.313; ill treat him, 315; famine,330; 
factions there, 337; Pedrarias lands 
there, 367; terrible famine, 369; how 
good government was prevented, 376; 
narrative of events there very per¬ 
plexed, 40S; one-centre of conquest, iii, 
65. 

Datha, Cacique, iv. 395. 

Davila, Alonso, Regidor of Vera Cruz, ii. 

Davila, Gil Gonzalez, Contador of His¬ 
paniola, appointed commander of the 
expedition to the Spice Islands, iii. 71; 
sets sail, 72; discovers Nicaragua, 72; 
returns to Panama and Honduras, 75; 
founds the town of San Gil de Buena- 
vista, 77; made prisoner, 77; death, 
SO. 

Deluge, rumor of, current in the Indies, 
i. 265. 

Democrats Secundtts , sivc deJustis Bel¬ 
li Caiirds, by Sepulveda, iv. 292. 

Depopulation of Spanish Indies, iv. 350; 
its causes, 850, 351; unfavorable to 
civilization, 352; by war and famine, 
354; by tyranny, 355. 

De unieo Vocations Jllodo, by Las Casas, 
iii. 308. 

Dezn, Don Fray Diego de, Archbishop of 
Seville, receives Las Casas, 1.452. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, discovers the Cape 
of Good Hope, L 75. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, at Cuba, ii. 
213; joins Grijalva’s expedition, 217; 
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narrates the departure of Cortez, 232; 
the partisans of Cortez confer with 
him, 24G; describes the first sight of 
Mexico, 277; narrow essape, 433; pro¬ 
tests against lawyers, Hi. 20. 

Diaz Juan, Lieutenant, teaches Chris¬ 
tianity to the Tabascans, it 239. 

Diego Cam—See Cam. 

Difficulties to be encountered by Colum¬ 
bus and his brothers in their govern¬ 
ment of the Indies, L 150. 

Dinis Fernandez discovers Cape Verde, i. 
03. 

Dionysius, Brother, Augustinian, ii. 40. 

Dionysius, Father, Franciscan, murdered 
by Indians, it 101,102. 

Discoverers influenced by religious mo¬ 
tives, i. 33. 

x. iscoveries of the Spaniards, iv. 300. 

Discovery, marks of, ordered by King 
John of Portugal to be set up, L 75; by 
laud, commenced, 79; African, thrown 
into shade by American, 85; of Ameri¬ 
ca, fascination of, 87; results during 
the fifteenth century,250; in the New 
World, its pedigree, ii. 212; African 
and American, results of their connec¬ 
tion, iv. 407,40S. 

Distribution of land in the New World, 
iv. 357. 

Diversity of nature among men, i. 204. 

Domingo, St., fortress of, founded by Bar¬ 
tholomew Columbus, i. 154; Bobadilla 
arrives at, 109; its site changed, 1S9. 

Domingo, St, Island of, Don Diego Co¬ 
lumbus arrives there, i. 229; Domini¬ 
can friars arrive there, and “new 
mass” first sung, 232; colonists remon¬ 
strate against the endeavors of Domin¬ 
icans to put down slavery, 242; and 
plead at court for the possession ofln- 
dians, 244; authorities of, send an ex¬ 
pedition to Chiribichi, ii. 104; como to 
an agreement with Las Casas, 109. 

Dominican friara arrive in Hispaniola, 1. 
232; scandalized at barbarities there, 
233; try to preach down slavery, 240; 
send nn ndvocate to Spain, 243; first 
in Cuba, 442; first establishment on 
Terra-firma, 445; its sad fate, 443; it 
154; pronounce in favor of the freedom 
of Indians, i. 431; found a monastery 
on the Pearl Coast, ii. 150; murdered 
by Indians, 101; receive Las Casas, 
192; reconcile Cortez and Estrada, iii. 
155; land in Hispaniola, 253; accom¬ 
pany Ponce dc Leon, 259; arrive at 
Mexico, 200; hardness of life, 272; act 
os peacemakers, 273; sickness and 
death, 273; desire among the monks 
to go to the Indies, 224; prepare for 
their enterprise in the “Land of War.” 
315; express the Christian doctrines in 
Quicho verses, 315; teach them to In¬ 
dian merchants, 310; anxiety, SIS; 
success, 320; send Luis Cancer to Tuz- 
nlutlan, 322; send to l’opc Paul III., 


327; monastery at Guatemala left des¬ 
olate, 337; proceedings of Chapter at 
Mexico, 337, 333; convent at Mexico 
independent, 371; urge Las Casus to 
accept the bishopric of Ciiiapa, iv. 277; 
accompany him there, 277. 

Duarte, Don, King of Portugal, disposes 
of the temporalities and spiritualities 
of Madeira, 1. 35; death, 42. 

Duero, Andres de, ii. 226. 

Duran, Thomas, signs the answer of the 
Junta on Indian affairs, i. 240. 

Dyaz, Dinis—See Dinis Fernandez. 

Eannes, Gil, expedition of, 1.39-41. 

Ecclesiasticus, quotation from, i. 437. 

Eclipse, how received by the Indians of 
Cuinaua, ii. 151. 

Education of Indians, i. 473. 

El Mina, Gomez receives that name, i. 
72. 

Emigration proposed by Las Casas, ii. 34; 
main difficulty of, 30. 

Empress of Charles V. writes to the Bish¬ 
op of St. Domingo, iii. 1S4. 

Enciso, Martin Fernandez de, assists 
Ojeda, i. 2S1; appointed alcalde of 
Nueva Andalucia, 2S4; arrives with 
supplies at Carthngena, 297; discovers 
Vasco Nuflez on board his vessel, 297; 
sails for Uraba, and is wrecked, 299; 
perilous position, 299; explores the 
shores of the River Darien, 300; bat¬ 
tle with the Indians, 301; founds the 
tow n of Darien, 302; deposed by his 
men, 302; prosecuted by Vasco Nunez, 
322; appointed alguazil mayor for Da¬ 
rien, 335; enters Cenu, 370; rends the 
requisition, 370; its reception, 378; re¬ 
sorts to force, 37S; imprisons Pizarro, 
iii. 41S. 

EncomicnJas, definition of, i. 194; com¬ 
menced, 14S; approved by Bernardo 
Mesa, 249; the basis of lawB drawn up 
for Indian government, 250; a step in 
their history. 2S3; authorized in Ter¬ 
ra-firma by King Ferdinand, 357; not 
to be allowed in the settlement of Las 
Casas, ii. 44; an exemplification of 
their nature and abuse, iii. 9S; their 
history the largest branch of the great¬ 
est public cause, 111; defined,113; a 
peculiar institution, 130; questions 
arising from thorn, 130; commenced 
in New Spain, 132; forbidden by a 
Junta, 135; Cortez neglects to enforce 
tlie prohibition, 130; Ponce de Leon 
directed to discuss the subject, 138; 
allowed by the Spanish court, 157; not 
vnried, 104; the Atidiencia of New 
Spain advises their being made per¬ 
petual, 171; upheld by Cortez, 179; 
proceedings of tho auditors of Mexico 
concerning, 188; error in instructions 
concerning them, 189; not abolished 
by the Audicncin, 205; half-measures 
prevail, 200; reasons why they wero 
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England— 

not abolished, 207; granted in Peru, 
210; inspection ordered by Pedro de la 
Gasca, iv. 258; sale of reversion pro¬ 
posed, 313; abandoned, 310; annual 
tribute from one, 317; laws regulating 
them in Peru and Mexico, 324-33(5. 

England, Bartholomew Columbus sent 
there, i. 105. 

Enrique III., Don, elavery under, i. 44. 

Enrique, Lord ofBauruco, education, iii. 
OS; maltreated by Valenzuela, fails iu 
obtaiuing redress, 99; resolves to re¬ 
volt, 100; encounter with Valenzuela, 
100, fugitivesjoinhiin,100; vigilance, 
101; humanity, 102; forms stations 
among the sierras, 103; skillful pre¬ 
cautions against surprise, 103 ; peace¬ 
ful and warlike attempts of the gov¬ 
ernment equally fruitless against him, 
104; causes of success, 105; Do Uarrio 
Nuevo brings a letter from Charles V., 
100; treaty arranged, 106; baptized 
with his followers tit Azua,107; treaty 
signed, 107; settles at Boya, 107; dies, 
103. 

Enriquez, Alonzo, iv. 104. 

Knriquillo, Enrique so called, iii. 9S. 

Enterprise, Spanish, motives to, i. 279. 

Escalante, Juan de, ii. 240; alguazil 
mayor of Vera Cruz, 250. 

Escobar, Francisco de, counsel to the 
Auditors of Peru, iv. 109. 

Escobar, Pedro de, discovers the Gold 
Coast, i. 72. 

Espinal, Alonso de, a Franciscan, sent, as 
an agent for the colonists of St. Do¬ 
mingo, to Spain, i. 243. 

Espinosa, Gaspar de, Alcalde Mayor, i. 
355; murderous expedition to Terra- 
firma, 3S5; ordered to proceed against 
Vasco Nunez, 403; recommends mercy 
toward him, 400; reached Cape Blan¬ 
co, iii 71; partnership with Pizavro, 
3S9; embassador to Almagro, iv. 70; 
fails, 77; death, 77. 

Espiritu, Santo, in Coatzacualco, found¬ 
ed by Sandoval, iii 40 (note). 

Esquivel, Juan de, sent to Higuey, L191; 
governor of Jamaica, and sends assist¬ 
ance to Ojeda, i. 295. 

Essequibo, ii. 147. 

Estctc, Miguel, his account of journey to 
Pachacamac, iii. 60S. 

Estrada, Alonso de, appointed lieutenant 
of Mexico, iii. 37: feud witli Albomoz, 
41; treasurer, and nominated to suc¬ 
ceed Aguilar, 154; dispute with Cortez, 
154; banishes him, 155; Dominicans 
reconcile them, 155 ; succeeds Marcos 
de Aguilar, 273; banishes Cortez, 273. 

Ezatlan, Indians repel the Spaniards 
there, iii. 347. 

Fawa y Sousa, character of Prince 
Henry by, i. 09. 

Federman,a conqueror in Bogott'»,iv.3SS. 

Fclipillo, an Indian youth, baptized, iii. 


-Florida. 


410; interprets Father Vicente’s speech 
to Atnhuallpa, 494; deserts Almagro 
for Alvarado, iv. 10. 

Ferdinand, Prince, of Portugal, i. 42. 

Ferdinand, King, his coldness toward 
propositions of Columbus, 105; Queen 
Isabella’s bequest to, 210^ second mar¬ 
riage, 212; becomes liegent of Castile, 

t 214; letters to Ovnndo, 214,222; gov¬ 
ernment of the Indies, 210; grants re. 
partimientos of Indians to his court¬ 
iers, 217; care for the interests of his 
colony, 217; reception of Ovando,230; 
instruction to Don Diego Columbus, 
230; errors in his laws, 231; letter on 
importation of Indians, 233; excuses 
for him, 234; receives the civil agents 
from St. Domingo, 244; dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Junta, asks an 
opinion from his preachers, 24S; adopts 
and carries out the decision, 250; vain¬ 
ly requests Pedro de Cordova to legis¬ 
late for the Indians, 253; summons a 
new Juntn,254; instructions to Pedra- 
rias, 355-357; advances Vasco Nunez, 
390; sanctions the mission of l’cdro de 
Cordova, 445; justifies repartimientos, 
451; grants audience to Las Casas, 
453 ; death, 455; administration in 
the Indies, 455; instructions toPedra- 
rias, 450; appointments in Indies, 457; 
views on the importation of negroes, 
45S; nominated a regent in his will, 
459; a good man of business, iii. 13; 
said to have brought the residencia 
from Aragon, 142 ; residencies suited 
his cautious character, 145; left no 
treasure to his grandson, 206. 

Fernandez, Juan, corrupted by Aldana, 
iv. 209. 

Fernando on Eite of New London, iv. 370. 

Fernando, Don, appointed King of Tez- 
cuco, ii. 395. 

Fernando Po discovers the island of 
Formosa, i. 72. 

Fernando Po Island discovered, i. 72. 

Feud between the l’iznrros and Alma- 
gros one of the most memorable quar¬ 
rels in the world, iv. 11. 

Figueroa, Diego de, iii. 154. 

Figueroa, Doctor, confessor to Charles V., 
at the Junta at Barcelona, iv. 147; fa¬ 
vors the views of Lns Casas, 147. 

Figueroa, Luis de, Jeronimitc,.- Prior of 
La Mejorada, i. 407; deplores the mo¬ 
nopoly of the trade in negroes, ii. 24. 

Figueroa, Kodrigo de, sent to take resi¬ 
dencia in St. Domingo, it 32. 

Filds, Thomas, Jesuit, iv. 370. 

Flemings, the, rule in Spain, ii. 10; do 
not forget Los Casas in his retirement, 
194. 

Flores, Antonio, alcalde, quits Cubagun, 
ii. 1G3. 

Florida, inhabitants influenced by Span¬ 
iards, ii. 294; discovered, iv. 395; Ayl- 
lon’s expedition, 390; Cabeya de Vnca's 
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adventures, 397; natives worship Span¬ 
iards, 39S; diversity of languages, 399; 
conversion easy, 400; French Protest¬ 
ants there, 401; its history unimpor¬ 
tant to the Indies, 403. 

Florin, Jean, a corsair, captures treasures 
sent from Mexico to Spain, iii. 22. 

Fonseca, Antonio de, brother of the bish¬ 
op, describes to Ovando the duties of 
a governor, i. 1S0-1S3; addresses Las 
Casas, ii. 5S, 59. 

Fonseca, Juaude, receives directions from 
Ferdinand and Isabella concerning the 
sale of Indians, i. 149; signs the an¬ 
swer of the Junta on Indian affairs, 
248—See also Bishop of Burgo3. 

Foresight, probable effect in human af¬ 
fairs, iii. 191. 

Formosa Island discovered, i. 73. 

Franciscans pronounce against the free¬ 
dom of Indians, i. 4S1; speech of a fa¬ 
ther before Charles V., ii. 67; found a 
monastery on the Pearl Coast, 15S; 
attacked by the natives, 161; monas¬ 
tery re-established, 174; receive Las 
Casas, 174; attacked by Indians, 1S2; 
arrive in Mexico, iii. 33; side with the 
Bishop of Mexico, 174; describe the 
natives of New Spain, 175; warm ad¬ 
vocates of Indians, 208; land in New 
Spain, 25S; welcomed by their br-ih- 

' ren,25S; sent to Guatemala, 340. 

Froracsta, Mariscal do, iii. 1S2. 

Fuenleal, Don Sebastian Ramirez do, 
elected President of the Audiencia of 
Mexico, iii. 183; success, 1S3; suggests 
the importation of negroes without li¬ 
cense, 198. 

Fuenmayor, Diego de, embassador to AI- 
magro, iv. 76. 

Fuente, Doctor de In, member of the 
Junta, ii. 46; addresses tile Council of 
the Indies, 61. 

Galera, La, now Cape Galeota, in Trin¬ 
idad, ii. 95. 

Gallo Island, discovered, iii. 402. 

Galvez, Count de, Martinis of Sonora, iv. 
329. 

Gama, Doctor dc la, sent to San Juan, 
ii. 32. 

Gama, Vasco de, the hero of G'amuens, i. 
79 (note). 

Gama, De la, Licentiate, embassador to 
Almagro, iv. 76. 

Gambia, River, discoveries extend to, i. 
5i; valor of negroes there, 65,66. 

Garavito, Andres, agent of Vasco Nunez, 
returns from Cuba, i. 391; traitorous 
report about Va=co Nunez, 39S; an en¬ 
emy to Vasco Nunez, 464; Oviedo's 
testimony in his favor, 405. 

Garavito, Francis, to be sent to Acia, i. 
394; soothes the governor's suspicions, 

Games, Juan, Dominican, lands in Terra- 
firma, i. 446; death, 418. I 


Garces, Julian, Bishop of Los Angeles, in 
Tlascaln, iii. 276. 

Garceto, Padre Joan de, urges Las Casas 
to go to St. Domingo, ii. 178; escapes 
death from Indians, 184; preaches to 
them in their own language,196 (note). 

“Garden of the Queen,” islands discov¬ 
ered by Columbus, i.141; Indians take 
refuge there, 42S. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, chosen to pacify Peru, 
iv. 187; his demands, 18S ; appointed 
president, 190; personal appearance, 
190; mental powers,190; sets sail,191; 
confers with Hinojosa at Panamfi,192; 
message to the Viceroy of New Spain, 
194; letter from the Delegates of Peru, 
195; gains Gonzalo Fizarro’s captains, 
196; letterto GonzaloPizarro,197-200; 
fleet at his disposal, 202; answer to 
the Delegrtes, 202,203; condemned to 
death, 207; sails from Panamfi, 213; 
conduct during a storm, 214; speech, 
214; reaches Xauxa, 216; increases 

[ preparations for war, 224; celebrates 

, the arrival at his camp of Pedro de Val- 

! divia, 226; at Andngoylas, 226; passes 

the Apurimac, 226; arrives at Sacsa- 
huana, 234; decides on battle, 235; ad¬ 
vises Pizarro to surrender, 235; pre¬ 
pares for battle, 236; receives desert¬ 
ers from Pizarro, 236-239; Pizarro sur¬ 
renders,239; replies to his defense,240; 
gives him in charge of Centeno, 241; 
Carvajal before him, 243; calls a coun¬ 
cil to try prisoners, 245; their execu¬ 
tion, 24S-250; successes, 251; great 
difficulty, 252; at Cusco, 253; frames 
his Act of Repartition, 254; notable 
adjunct to it, 254; sends Loaysa to 
proclaim it in Cusco, 254; orders the 
foundation of La Paz,256; enters Lima, 
256; good works, 25S; orders inspec¬ 
tion of encomiendas, 258; prepares sec¬ 
ond Act of Repartition, 258; suspends 
a royal order, 258; sets sail for Spain, 
259; arrives, 259; Bishop of Palencin, 
259; Bishop of Sigucnza, 259; death, 
259. 

Gaspnr. Don, Principal of Tcquizistlan, 
iii. 340. 

Gattinara, Arborio de, Grand Chancel¬ 
lor, concerned in Eorae of the greatest 
events of his time, ii. 38; moderation, 
33; favors Las Casas, 39; obtains the 
memorial against Las Casas for him to 
answer, 60; assists at a council on the 
affairs of Cortez, iii. 133. 

Genoese treatment of Columbus, i. 97; 
merchants monopolize the trade in ne¬ 
groes, ii. 23. 

George, Fort St., built, 1.74. 

Ghent, Peter of, instructs the Mexicans, 
iii., 263; sore temptation, 264; lauded 
by the Bishop of Mexico, 282. 

Giron, Francisco Hernandez de, discon¬ 
tent at Act of Repartition, iv. 255; In- 
trueted with a new conquest, 256; re- 



solves to reli cl, 2GG; outbreak of con¬ 
spiracy, 267 ; master of Cusco, 269; 
justifies bis proceedings, 2G9; letter to 
La Plata, 269; emblem, 270; rebellion 
compared to Gonzalo Pizarro's, 270; 
defeat and death, 271. 

.Godoy, Francisco de, iv.'Sl. 

Gold Coast discovered, i. 72; negro King 
of, 73. 

Gold observed adorning the natives of 
Cuba, i. 126; a large lump found in 
Hispaniola, 187; considered the idol of 
the Christians, 196; reports of fishing 
for it, 336; ornaments of, on the Pearl 

' Coast, ii. 114. 

Gomera, Island, treatment of natives, i. 
53; Columbus sails from, 108. 

Gomez, Fernandez, farms the coast of 
Africa, L 72; discovers the Gold Coast, 
72. 

Gomez (Goraecius) relates the death of 
Cardinal Ximenes, i. 488. 

Gonpalez, Gil, Cacique of Maracapuna, 
slays Ojeda, ii. 160; hung by Ocampo, 
168. 

Gonpalvez, Antonio, captures Azeneglii 
Moors, i. 42; introduces black slaves 

. into Portugal, 43. 

Gonzalez, Pedro, sent to Honduras by 
Cortez, iii. 36. 

Good Hope, Cape of, discovered and 
named, i. 75. 

Gorgona Island, Pizarro there, iii. 410. 

Government, Author’s remark about it, 
i. 490; in New World, like that in 
Spain, iv. 403; municipal, in the In¬ 
dies, 404. 

Governor, the duties of, described by An¬ 
tonio Fonseca, i. 180-183. 

Governors should not be traders, ii. 228. 

Gracia, in South America, misnamed an 
island, ii. 97. 

Granada, in Nicaragua, founded, iii. 77. 

Grande, Rio, in Africa, sailed up, i 6S. 

Grtmvelln at the Junta at Barcelona, iv. 
147; favors the views of Las Casas, 
147. 

Gregorio, Licentiate, signs the answer 
of the Junta on Indian affairs, i. 246; 
opinion on the treatment of Indians, 
250. 

Grijalva, Juan de,i. 423; heads an ex¬ 
pedition from Cuba, ii. 216,217; secs ! 
land at Cozumel, 217; at Panuco, 218; 
sends home Pedro de Alvarado, 218. 

Guacachula, a town in New Spain, ii. 
379. 

Guacanagari, King of Ilayti, receives 
Columbus cordially, i. 127; assists him 
in misfortune, 128. 

Guadaiaxara, in Xalisco, Pedro de Alva¬ 
rado dies there, iii. 348. 

Guanahani Island—See San Salvador. 

Guaranis of Paraguay, their religion, ii. 
143 (note); entertain Cabcpn de Vaco, 
iv. 372. 

Guariondx, Caciq ue ofVegaReal, makes 


a proposal to Columbus, i. 147; heads 
an insurrection against Bartholomew 
Columbus, is taken prisoner, but deliv¬ 
ered up to his people, 156; flight, 15S; 
harbored by the Cacique Maiobanex, 
158; finally captured, 160. 

Guascar, Inca, war with Atahuallpa, iii. 

469; his fate, 504,517. 

Guatemala, its history will lead up to the 
new laws, iii. 212; messengers there 
from Alvarado, 227; origin obscure, 
22S; early history, 228-233; principle 
of succession to the throne, 235; prev¬ 
alence of the name unaccounted for, 
237; resources, 237; civilization, 238 p 
! laws, 238; treatment of captives, 239; 
education, 239; embassage to Cortez, 
240; Alvarado received, 249; popu¬ 
lousness, 254; revolt, 285; colonists 
deride Las Casas, 309; new governors 
nominated, 357; Pedro de Angulo re¬ 
turns to the monastery, 361; its histo¬ 
ry fruitful in important events, 379. 
Guatemala, Bishop of, possesses the 
branding-iron for ransomed slaves, iii. 
124; receives Las Casas and Donjuan, 
333; sends to Spain for ecclesiastical 
re-enforcements, 336. 

Guatemalans make war npon the Soco- 
nuscans, iii 240; Betanzos preaches in 
. their favor, 291; royal order in their 
favor, 291; sufferings under Alvarado, 
344; deprived of their Audiencia, iv. 
320; Las Casas procures its restora¬ 
tion, 320. 

Guatiao3 among Indians of Hispaniola 
explained, i. 192. 

Guatiguanfi, Cacique of Macorix, be- 
sieges Fort Magdalena, i 143. 
Guaynarima, Act of Repartition framed 
there, iv. 254. 

Guaytura, Pass of, occupied by Almagro, 
iv. 86; taken by Fernando Pizarro, 
SS; Fernando’s attack described, 88. 
Guema, iv. 119. 

Guerra, Cristdbal, commands the expe¬ 
dition of Alonso Nifio, ii. 109. 

Guerra, Luis, ii. 109. 

Guevara, Doctor, at the Junta at Barce¬ 
lona, iv. 147. 

Guzman, Sefior Egas de, chosen to put 
to death leading men in Peru, iv. 264; 
speech, 265. 

Guzman, Juan de, iv. 81. 

Guzman, Nuflo de, appointed President 
of the Audiencia of Mexico, iii. 158; 
unsuited to Ills office, 169; cruelty, 
170; brands slaves, 174. 

Haubebu, King of, embassador from, i. 
80 . 

Hanaguana, Las Casas arrives there, i. 
444 

Hnniguanica, a province in Cuba, i. 431 
(note). 

Harmonious conjoint action the greatest 
difficulty in the world, ii. 188. 
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Hatuey, cacique of part of Cuba, his 
opinion of the Christians, i. 19G; con¬ 
quered by Velasquez, 421; his fate, 

Havana, opposite treatment of caciques 
of, by Las Casas and Narvaez, i. 430; 
town of, founded, in Cuba, 431. 

Hayti—See Hispaniola. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, birth, i. 26; 
at Ceuta, 27; acquirements, 27; mo¬ 
tives for discovery, 28; at Sagrcs, 31; 
occupations, 31; first expedition, 33, 
33; second expedition, 34; prosecutes 
his scheme of discovery, 35; dissatis- 

• faction of the people, 37; his misgiv¬ 
ings, 33; sends out Gil Pannes, 30; pi¬ 
ous gratitude, 40; lull in his discover¬ 
ies, 41; sends out Gonpalvez, 42; re¬ 
ceives a grant from the Pope, 42; 
receives the first black slaves, 43; in 
favor with his countiymen, 45; grants 
permission to a company of adventur- 
erg, 47; receives a share of slaves, 47; 
fits out an expedition under Gonsalvo 
de Cintra, 51; rewards Dinis Fernan¬ 
dez, 54; his motives for valuing ne¬ 
groes, 64; gives command'of a fleet to 
Lanparote, 54; disposition to peace, 
55; last public enterprise, 56; opinion 
of Venetians, CO; sends out Oa da 
Mosto, 60; character from Faria y 
Sousa, 09; death, 70; character from 
Azurara, 70; habits of study, 71; mot¬ 
to, 72; compared with Columbus, 85. 

Henry VII. of England, Bartholomew 
Columbus sent to him, i. 105. 

Hernandez Garcia, his influence on this 
history, i. 101. 

Higuey, origin of the revolt there, i. 191; 
Juan de Esquivel sent to quell it, 191; 
cruelty of Spaniards, 191; peace re¬ 
stored, 192; another revolt, 204; war 
proclaimed, 205; valor of Indians, and 
cruelty of Spaniards, 205; capture and 
death of the Cacique Cotubano, 207; 
peace established, and two settlements 
made, 207. 

Hinojosa, Pedro de, joins Gonzalo Pizar- 
ro In pursuit of the viceroy, iv. 177; 
commands the fleet, 17S; receives and 
confers with the President Gasca, 192; 
informs Gonzalo Pizarro that he is not 
appointed governor, 193; gained over 
to the royal cause, 202; condemned to 
death, 207; murdered, 266. 

Hispaniola, Columbus lands at, i. 118; a 
central point for discovery, 119; char¬ 
acter of natives, 121; Columbus founds 
a colony there, 129; he arrives there 
a second time, 135; imposes tribute 
there, 148; Indians of, suffer from their 
attempt to starve the Spaniards out, 
150; the admiral leaves the colony to 
his brother Bartholomew, 151; slaves 
Bent to Spain, 152; confusion there on 
the arrival of Columbus on his third 
voyage,160; quiet restored, 105;Boba- 


dilln sent to investigate affairs there, 
168; his proceedings, 169-173; Ovan- 
do appointed governor, 173; his ar¬ 
rival, 1S7; famine, 193; Ovando’s gov¬ 
ernment, 199; causes of ill govern¬ 
ment, 216 (note); Lucayans brought 
there, 218; Don Diego Columbus ap¬ 
pointed governor, 229; how to renew 
its population, 241; fatal effects of col¬ 
onization on the natives, 258 ; popu¬ 
lation decreased, 452, 454; rebellion 
there, iii. 98; Dominicans land, 25S; 
Las Casas unwelcome, iv. 278. 

Historian, the, always an apologist, ii. 11. 

History of a nation illustrates the char¬ 
acteristics of the people, i. 17; of vari¬ 
ous nations present similar features, 
17; its fortuity, 177; of the New 
World, its perplexity, and how to 
avoid it, 1S4; utility of its study, how 
measured, 22S; compared to a river, 
263; often a record of lost opportuni¬ 
ties, ii. 73; unproductive where mea¬ 
gre, 8S; difficulty in writing and read¬ 
ing it, 396; of a great cause, well told, 
would enchant the world, iii. 109. 

Honduras, Christoval Olid there, iii. 35; 
the Audiencia interferes there, 78; Al¬ 
varado composes disorders, 313. 

Honduras, Bay of, buried city on its 
shores, ii. 128. 

Horae, the, an important actor in the 
Spanish conquests, iii. 501. 

Hospital for Indians, i. 473. 

Householder, definition of, in Indies, iv. 
405. 

Iluarina, battle of, iv. 229. 

lluayna Capac, Inca, iii. 402; his palace 
at Tumbcz, 414; conquers Quito, 466; 
supposed to have made the road from 
Cusco to Quito, 467. 

Huaxocingo, Indians of, accompany the 
Spanish army, ii. 412; lords of, com¬ 
plain to the Bishop of Mexico, iii. 171. 

Huitzilopoclitli, a Mexican god, ii. 301; 
response, 323; idol burnt by Cortez, 
360. 

Human race, advantages of a belief in its 
unity, i. 277. 

Human sacrifices in the New World, ii. 
12S, 130. 

Hurtado, Bartolomf, left in Abena- 
mache’s country, L 333; returns to 
Darien, 333; illegally captures In¬ 
dians, 373. 

InAimA, Licentiate, Ecnt from Spain to 
make a repartition, i. 451; death, 451. 

Ica, Valley of, iv. 90. 

Idol, how a cruel one is set up, ii. 149. 

Inca, a now one appointed by 1'izarro, iv. 
12; his death, 13. 

Incas of Peru, doubtful origin, iii. 430; 
tradition concerning it, 433; their do¬ 
minion, 436; the only free-thinkers in 
Peru, 461; intermarry with the Uor- 
gias, 462; speculations on their despot- 
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jam, 4G4; their dynasty ends with At- 
ahuallpa, 029—See also Ataliuallpa, 
Maneo Inca, Paullo, Huayna Capac, 
and Titi Upanguy. 

Indian choristers sent to Tuzulutlan, iii. 
362; hero in the fortress of Cusco, iv. 
48; merchants learn the Quiche verses 
of the Dominicans, iii. 316; chant them 
in Tuzulutlan, 320; their success, 320; 
slavery opposed by Spanish authori¬ 
ties, iv. 347; slave-trade resisted, 344; 
new laws forbid it, 345. 

Indians, first baptized, i. 13S; their state 
at Queen Isabella’s death, 209; words 
in her will concerning them, 210; ap¬ 
pear to become scarce, 214; grow 
scarce in Hispaniola, 217; letter from 
King Ferdinand on their importation 
to Hispaniola, 222; form of proclama¬ 
tion addressed to them, 222; first leg¬ 
islated for, 250-253; laws for the cul¬ 
tivation of decorum, and family ties, 
made for them, 254; physical aspect, 
265; origin, 266; mental civilization, 
266; moral qualities, 271; averse to 
Spanish polity, 272; two centres of de¬ 
velopment, 273; superior civilization 
came from without, 274; language, 
276; ancient monuments, 276; rout 
the Spaniards under Ojeda, 2SS; ter¬ 
ror at horses, 290; illegal capture by 
Hurtado, 373; frightful destruction of, 
in Terra-firma,3S6; demand pity, 410; 
suicide of, in Cuba, 443; causes of their 
diminution, 452; and ii. 30; Las Ca¬ 
sas pleads their cause, 453; Ximenes 
legislates for them, 469; and declares 
them free, 469; instructions for their 
government, 46S-4S0; Las Casas ap¬ 
pointed protector, 479; massacred in 
Trinidad, ii. 14; proposed emigration 
to Spain, 20; of former days, 77; of 
this day, 77; laws restrained their en¬ 
ergies, 77; mode of reckoning distance, 
115; won by wine, 177; easily en¬ 
slaved, 177; hunted for slaves, 199 ; 
captured in other ways, 201; brutally 
treated by slave-dealers,204; reverence 
for their princes, 414, 415; sufferings 
in the rebuilding of Mexico, iii. G6 ; 
left mastcrlcss, 82; forced employ¬ 
ments, 111; orders forbidding their 
being made slaves, 122,124,127; pro¬ 
tected against their encomenderos,165; 
not to be removed from their own dis¬ 
tricts, 166; protectors appointed, 166; 
number of orphans, 194; papal brief 
in their favor, 327; burdens limited, | 
359; of New Castile routed by Span¬ 
iards, iv. 12; of Cusco resist the Span¬ 
iards, 13; join Orgonez under Paullo, 
94; skirmishes between the two par¬ 
ties of, 9S; flight of Paullo’s, 102; grat¬ 
itude to Fernando Pizarro, 110; ac¬ 
company Gonzalo Pizarro, 115; suffer¬ 
ings, 115; defend passage of the Ama¬ 
zon, 119; tell Gonzalo of a rich coun-1 


try, 121; and another river, 121; al¬ 
lowed by Act of Repartition to be em¬ 
ployed in mines, 254; protected by roy¬ 
al order against personal service, 266; 
many other protectors besides Las Ca¬ 
sas, 319; Zurita describes their labors, 
319; restrictions concerning personal 
service, 330; allowed to cultivate coca, 
331,332 ; burdens limited, 332; treat¬ 
ed as minors, 336; freedom protected, 
348; perish by epidemic, 351; under 
Peruvian and Spanish rule, 352; per¬ 
ish by war and famine, 354; rules for 
their treatment by Jesuits, 378; happy 
state in reductions, 380-3S3; how af¬ 
fected by Spanish colonization, 406; 
replaced by negroes, 408; comparative 
debility, 408; of the islands waste 
away, iii. 197, 198; of Hispaniola re¬ 
volt, headed by Guarionex, Cacique of 
Vega Real, i. 156; harassed both by 
rebel and loyal Spaniards, 158; avoid 
the Spaniards, 193; reasonably averse 
to the society of the Spaniards,195; 
of New Spain, perish in transport serv¬ 
ice, iii. 172; described by Franciscans, 
175; of the Pearl Coast, their occupa¬ 
tion, ii. 78; love of solitude, 78; their 
arithmetic, works of art, dress, lan¬ 
guages, 79; love of rhetoric, SO; Caribs 
the one bitter drop in their cup, 81; 
two indications of civilization, 82; 
abundant means of life, S3; their life 
gave promise of better things, 85; ab¬ 
sence of squalor among them, 86 (note); 
amazement at their Spanish visitors, 
87; friendly toward Spaniards, 113; 
fond of bargaining, 114; rise against 
the Spaniards, 161; welcome the Do¬ 
minicans, i. 446; treacherously stolen, 
448; of Pueblo Quemado attack Mon¬ 
tenegro, iii. 398; attack Pizarro, 398; 
of service sent from Panamii, iv. 152; 
of war, how made, i. 224. 

IndieB, West, causes of deterioration 
there, i. 215; critical period there, 233; 
affairs of, not sufficiently attended to 
in Spain, ii. 11; a second great reverse, 
29; a council called for them, 29; three 
things necessary for the establishment 
of a good law there, iii. 125; relieved 
from the administration of the Bishop 
of Burgos, 133; a great sphere of ac¬ 
tion for the monks, 260. 

Indios do guerro, iii. 115; may be made 
slaves of, i. 165; de rescate, iii 115. 

Infantado, Duke de, i. 462. 

Inquisition, Selvagiu's averse to it, ii. 18. 

Interpreters, their value in a new coun¬ 
try, iii. 32. 

Irala appointed governor of Rio de la 
Plata, iv. 372; his discoveries, 373. 

Isabella, colony of, founded by Colum¬ 
bus, i. 136; the royal commissioner, 
Juan Aguado, arrives there, 151. 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, Juan Perez 
writes to her on behalf of Columbus, i. 
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101; addressed by Luis de Santangel, | mala, 333; laments the departure of 


103; determines to equip Columbus, 
104; makes an agreement with him, 
105; motivea for conquest of the In- 
dies, 117; her picture at Granada, 117; 
indignation at slaves being sent home 
by Columbus, and proclamation con¬ 
cerning them, 164; illness, 180, 208; 
indignation against Ovando, 208 ; 
death, 209; will, 210; her bequest to 
Ferdinand injudicious, 211. 

Islanders inconstant people, i. 249. 

Ixtlilxochitl, brother of the King of Tez- 
cuco, brings a re-enforcement to Cor¬ 
tez, in 432. 

Iztapalapa, derivation of name, ii. 276 
(note); Cortez there, 277; attacked by 
Cortez, 392; Sandoval occupies it, 
416; citizens make smoke signals, 417. 

Iztapalapa, Lord of, chosen as leader by 
the Mexicans, ii. 353. - 

Iztapalatzinco, Cortez there, ii. 275. 

Iztapan, civilization there, iii. 55. 

Jaiof, Bemoin, Prince of, i. 80; Brian, 
King of, 80; Cibitab, Prince of, 80. 

Jalofs, astonishment at the Portuguese, 

i. 53; character of, 65. 

• Jamaica discovered by Columbus, 1.141; 
promised to Ojeda and Nicuesa, 2S5; 
Ojeda there, 295. 

Jeronimite monks chosen to administrate 
for the Indies, L 465; proceedings at 
their convent,466; three of their breth¬ 
ren chosen to administer, 467; instruc¬ 
tions to them, 468-4S0; arrive at St. 
Domingo, 481; defective proceedings, 
4S4; their measures, 484; callPedra- 
rias to account, 483; form settlements, 
483; distrusted by Las Casas, 484; 
their influence perishes with Cardinal 
Ximenes, 485; recalled' from the In¬ 
dies, ii. 30; retire to their monasteries, 
6S. 

Jesuit missions commenced, iv. 377. 

Jesuits arrive in Paraguay, iv. 376; in¬ 
structions from the provincial, 377-379; 
in disgrace, 386. 

Jews classed by the colonists of New Spain 
with lawyers, iii. 28. 

Jiutemal, Prince, iii. 231. 

Jorge, Don, principal of Tecpanatitan, iii. 
340. 

Juan II. of Portugal, accession of, i. 73; 
sends out Diego de Azambuja,73; takes 
the title of Lord of Guinea, 75; sends 
in search of Prester John, 75; discov¬ 
eries by land In his reign, 79; receive 
a new impetus, 80; receives Bemoin, 
Prince of Jalof, 80; rejoicings on Bc- 
moin’s conversion, 82; sends a squad¬ 
ron to reinstate Bemoin and found a 
fort, 82; regrets Bemoin’s fate, 82; suc¬ 
cess in conversion in Congo, S3. 

Junu, Don, Cacique of Tuzulutlan, bap¬ 
tized by that name, iii.325; opposition 
from liis people, 326; visit to Guate-j 


Las Casas, 336. 

Juan Perez—See Marchena. 

Judges of Appeal at St. Domingo claim 
Indians, i. 448. 

Judicial Council appointed, ii. 58. 

Juego de alcanzia, a Peruvian game, de¬ 
scribed, iv. 267 (note). 

Junta, a, of cosmographers unfavorable 
to Columbus, i 98. 

Junta, a, summoned to consider the case 
of the Indians in Hispaniola, i. 245; 
their decision, 248; decline to legislate 
in detail, 248; foundation of their de¬ 
cision, 249; decision adopted, 250; de¬ 
cisions of a new one, 254; failure of 
both, 255 (note); summoned to hear 
Las Casas, 463; instructions to Jeroni- 
mites, 471-477; formed by Las Casas, 

ii. 46; their resolution, 47; forbid en- 
comiendas, iii. 135; of the great Coun¬ 
cil of Spain, summoned on Mexican af¬ 
fairs, 171-178; opinion of Cortez asked, 
178; salutary determination, ISO; its 
unanimous resolve set aside, 209,210; 
held at Valladolid on Indian affairs,iv. 
146; members, 146; held at Barcelona 
on Indian affairs, 147; members, 147; 
favorable decision, 147; summoned by 
Las Casas, 2S9; summoned at Valla¬ 
dolid to hear Las Casas and Sepulve¬ 
da, 297. 

Kachiquels, the, iii. 230. 

King’s officers oppose Alvarado’s going 
to Peru, iii. 304. 

King’s preachers form a Junta with Las 
Casas, ii. 46 ; address the Council of 
the Indies, 49; magnify their office, 
51; demand to see the laws for the In¬ 
dies, 51,52; hear the provisions for the 
Indies, 52; written opinion of them, 
52-55; their plan, 55. 

Knights of the Golden Spur, proposed, ii. 
40; their privileges, 43. 

Knowledge confined to a few, iii. 52. 

Labrador, Juan Lopez, captures Cotu- 
bano, i. 207. 

'Ladrada, Rodrigo de, Dominican, accom¬ 
panies Las Casas to Santiago, iii. 306; 
receives Las Casas and Don Juan at 
the monastery, 333; sent to Spain, 336; 
accompanies Las Casas to hiB bishop¬ 
ric, iv. 278; admonishes him, 312. 

Lagos, a company of adventurers formed 
there, i. 47; fleet fitted out there, 51. 

Laguna, Hcrnan Bravo de, clemency of 
Gonzalo Pizarro to him, iv. 210. 

Lanasca, Valley of, iv. 91. 

Lanyarote, rewarded by Prince Henry, i. 
47; his second expedition, 54. 

“ Land of War,” Tuzulutlan so called, 

iii. 309; royal order in its favor, 340. 

Language, communication by menns of 

one, possible in Central America, iii. 
235; Mexican, harshness of, i. 276. 
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Languages, American, subtle refinements 
in, iii. 493. 

Lanzarote, one of the Canary Islands, in¬ 
vaded, i. 24. 

La Paz founded, iv. 250. 

La Plata, ii. 143; letter to, from Francis¬ 
co Hernandez, iv. 269. 

Lara, iv. 370. 

Lares, Amador de,ii. 225. 

Las Casas, Bartolome de, his Uistoria 
General de las Indias , i. 23 (note); 
scorns arguments from heathen writ¬ 
ers, 41; goes out to St. Domingo, 1S7; 
witnesses barbarities toward native In¬ 
dians, 209; value of his testimony, 210; 
parentage and breeding, 232; charac¬ 
ter, 232; condemns the food apportion¬ 
ed to Indians, 251; his version of En- 
ciso's battle with the Indians of Dari¬ 
en, 301; arrives at Cuba, 421; expedi¬ 
tion to Camaguey, 423; reverenced by 
Indians, 424; care for them, 424; reas¬ 
sures the caciques of Havana, 430; at 
Xagua, 431; has a real friend, 435; re¬ 
ceives a pueblo and Indians in reparti- 
miento, 436; communes with himself, 
437; convinced of the evil ofreparti- 
mientoB, 438; gives up his Indians, 
• 439; preaches against repartimientos, 
440; resolves to go to Spain, 440; con¬ 
fers with Benteria, 441; quits Cuba, 
443; arrives at St. Domingo, 444; in¬ 
terview with Pedro de Cordova, 442; 
embarks for Spain, 443; arrives at Se¬ 
ville, 445; sees King Ferdinand, 455; 
gains the king's confessor, 445; inter¬ 
view with the Bishop of Burg03,454; 
prepares to go to Flanders, 463; sees 
Ximenes at Madrid, 463; a Junta hears 
him, 463; corrects the clerk, 464; aids 
in legislating for the Indies, 464; de¬ 
clines to choose administrators of the 
law, 465; visits the Jeronimite convent, 
465; Jeronimites with him at Madrid, 
467; objects to some instructions given 
to them, 469; appointed protector of 
the Indians, 479; takes leave of the 
cardinal, 480; arrives at St. Domingo, 
481; impeaches the judges, 4S1; dis¬ 
trusts the Jeronimites, 4S4; returns to 
Spain, and sees Ximenes on his death¬ 
bed, 4S5; his accuracy, ii. 12; his por¬ 
trait,^; introduced to the grand chan¬ 
cellor, 19; his scheme of government 
for the Indies, 20; suggests the licens¬ 
ing of negro slavery, 21; excuses for 
him, 24; proposes the erection of forts, 
25; illness, 26; a gleam of good for¬ 
tune, 31; emigration scheme, 34; its 
failure, 35; return to court, 36; con¬ 
tends for support of emigrants, 37; 
abandons his scheme, 37; a new plan, 
38; favored by Gattinara, 39; plan for 
colonizingTerra-firma, 40; his knights, 
49; inducements to the king, 41; his 
demands, 43; receives gifts, 45; forms 
a Junta with the king's preachers, 46; 
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presses his own sheme, 57; success, 5S; 
new opposition, 58; heard before the 
Judicial Council, 58; memorial against 
him, 60; his reply to it, 61; altercation 
with Bishop of Darien, 62; speech be¬ 
fore Charles V., 66; grant made to him, 
69; favored by the Bishop of Burgos,. 
70; purpose unchanged, 71;. reply to 
Aguirre, 71; the greatness of his en¬ 
terprise not perceived, 73; territoiy 
assigned to him, 74; embarks at San 
Lucar, 153; sad tidings greet him at 
Porto Bico, 154-164; seeks to detain 
Ocampo, 165; proclaims his authority 
at St. Domingo,165; endeavors to coun¬ 
teract Ocampo's expedition, 166; his 
enemies frustrate him, 166; adopts the 
scheme of the Audiencia, 169; its na¬ 
ture, 169; sets sail, 171; disappointed 
in the followers left at Porto Bico, 172; 
reaches Terra-firma, 172; left alone, 
173; received at the monastery of Cu- 
manfi, 174; sends a message of peace 
to the Indians, 175; Spaniards from 
Cubagua hinder his good work, 176; 
appeals to the alcalde of Cubagua, 178; 
unwillingly quits his colony, 180; his 
followers attacked, 182; learns the fate 
of his colony, 184; arrives at St. Do¬ 
mingo, 185; unjust comments on his 
ill success,186; imaginary address from 
the author, 186; informs the king of 
his misfortunes, 188; endurance and 
perseverance, 189; his fixed purpose 
undisturbed by the turmoil of the em¬ 
pire, 191; despondency, 191; conceals 
his grief, 192;, received in a Domini¬ 
can monastery, 192; takes the tonsure, 
194; not forgotten atcourt,194; studies 
in the monastery,196; assures Enrique, 
iii-107; repents his encouragement of 
negro slavery, 201; a monk, 294; not 
allowed to preach, 295; commences his 
history, 295; occupations from 1529 to 
1536,296; howhecametoMexico,297; 
attends a Chapter of his Order, 297; 
goes to Nicaragua, 297, 298; goes to 
Peru, 299; returns to Bealejo, 299; at 
Leon, 300; opposes the Governor of 
Nicaragua, 301; denounces atrocities, 
303; occupies the convent at Santiago 
de Guatemala, 304; studies the Quich6 
language,306; hisDe Unico Vocationis 
mode, 308; derided by the colonists of 
Guatemala, 309; bold undertaking in 
the “Land of War,”310; preparations, 
315; anxiety, 318; joy at the success 
of his first mission, 321; goes to the 
“Land of War,” 325; preaches in the 
new church, 326; aid from Borne, 327; 
translates the Pope’s brief, 329; ideas 
on political life, 329; desires to found 
pueblos in the “Land of War,” 330; 
founds Babinal, 331; takes Don Juan 
to Guatemala, 333; returns to Babinal, 
335; viaits Coban, 335; sent to Spain, 
336; his mission prospers, 338; detain- 
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cd in Spain, 040; duration of influence I Laxao, Carlos Puper, Lord of, i. 461; fa- 
on Indian affair's, iv. 143 ; return to vors Las Casas, ii. 31—See Cliaux, de 


Spain, 144; writes the Destruction of 
the Indies, 144; memorial against en- 
comi6ndos,145; aided by Dominicans, 
145; his views prevail, 146; letter to 
Dominicans in Peru, 262; alone in pre¬ 
eminence, 275; new laws due to his 
energy, 276; labors, 276; refuses the 
bishopric of Cusco, 276; accepts the 
bishopric of Chiapa, 277; takes monks 
with him to his see, 277; habits as 
bishop, 278 ; a student, 279; forbids 
absolution to illegal slave-owners, 279; 
hostility in his diocese, 280; seeks re¬ 
dress from the Audienda of the Con¬ 
fines, 280; return to As diocese op¬ 
posed, 281; determines to enter, 281; 
pardons Indian sentinels, 282; enters 
Ciudad Real, 2S3; proceedings in the 
cathedral, 283; convent beset by armed 
men, 284,285; rioters beseech pardon, 
285; learns the revocation of new laws, 
286; auditors’ address, 287; attends a 
synod at Mexico, 287; his reception, 
288; refuses to visit king's officers, 
2S3; dissatisfied with proceedings of 
synod, summons a Junta, 289; returns 
to Spain and resigns bishopric, 290; 
pension,290 (note); justifies his form¬ 
ulary of confession, 291; opposes Se¬ 
pulveda’s views, 293; determines to re¬ 
fute his doctrines, 295; reads his His- 
toria Apolegitica before the Junta, 298; 
answers Sepulveda’s objections, 293; 
nature of controversy, 299; reply from 
Deuteronomy, 301; defends human sac¬ 
rifices, 302; construes the parable of 
the supper, 303; reply from St. Augus¬ 
tine, 805; defends Indians of Florida, 
396; considers martyrdom a means of 
conversion, 307; view of jurisdiction of 
kings of Spain in Indies, 309; Sepul¬ 
veda’s opinion of him, 310, 311; ad¬ 
monished by Ladrada, 312; appeals to 
Philip n. through a letter to his con¬ 
fessor, 314; writes a treatise on Peru, 
316; argues for Guatemalans at Mad¬ 
rid, 320; death, 320; his life a portion 
of liistory, 321; accusations of enemies, 
321; failure as colonist,'322; apology 
for his share in the first importation 
of negroes, 322; estimate of the de¬ 
struction of Indians, 356. 

La3 Casas, Francisco de, sent to Hondu¬ 
ras, iii. 36. 

Laudonniere, Renfi, founds Chnrtefort, 

Law of Succession promulgated, iii. 212; 
origin in Mexico, iv. 325. 

Laws of Burgos, i. 250-253; additions to, 
254; the first attempt at legislation for 
the Indians, 255. 

Lnwyers dreaded by the colonists of the 
New World, iii. 24; difficulties about 
their being permitted to go to New 
Spain, 27. 


la. 

Lebron, Licentiate, appointed to succeed 
Ibarra, i. 451. 

Legislation the work of many minds, ii. 
57; for the Indies hindered by depopu¬ 
lation, iv. 350; other hinderances, 356. 

Leguizamo, Capitan Mancio Sierra de, 
his will an evidence of Peruvian mo¬ 
rality, iii. 462. 

Leon, Antonio, explaius a repartimiento, 
iii. 129. ’ 

Leon, Brother Alonso de, Franciscan, a 
king's preacher, ii. 46. 

Leon lounded in Nicaragua, iii. 77; me¬ 
teor seen there, 91. 

Leon, Hernan Ponce de, discovers Flori¬ 
da, iv. 895; dies, 395. 

Leon, Luis Ponce de, Licentiate, sent to 
Mexico to take a residencia of Cortez, 
iii. 63; takes his wand of office, 64; 
ordered to discuss the subject of enco- 
miendas, 137; proclaims the residencia 
of Cortez in Mexico, 139; dies, 152. 

Leon, Velasquez de, perishes in the flight 
from Mexico, ii. 367. 

Leoncico, dog of Vasco Nunez, L 376 
(note). 

Lerma, Captain Garcia de, sent as Gov¬ 
ernor to Santa Marta, iii. 276. 

Lerma, Pedro de, sent from Los Reyes 
to reconnoitre, iv. 66; discontent, 70; 
treachery, 72; goes over to Almagro, 
72; attack on Fernando Pizarro, 99. 

Lima, Los Reyes afterward so called, iv. 
17; the viceroy enters, 154; inhabit¬ 
ants protest against the new laws, 155; 
auditors arrive, 156; Lorenzo de Al- 
dana appointed governor, 177; presi¬ 
dent's entry, 256; how peopled by ne¬ 
groes, 365. 

Lizards, River of—See Chagre. 

Llaminabe, Ataliuallpa’s captain, iii. 523. 

Loayaa, Alonzo de, nephew to archbish¬ 
op, his marriage festival, iv. 267. 

Loaysa, Bishop of Lima, afterward Arch¬ 
bishop, accompanies Gasca to Guayna- 
rima, iv. 254; proclaims the Act of Re¬ 
partition, 255; endeavors to appease 
malcontents, 255. 

Loaysa, Friar, procures pardon and safe- 
conduct for Gaspar Rodriguez, iv. 161 
captured, 162. 

Los Angeles, first bishop of, iii. 276. 

Los Reyee, Ferdinand and Isabella so 
called, i. 132; receive and listen to Co¬ 
lumbus, 98-100; motives for conquest 
of the Indies, 116; gracious reception 
of Columbus on his return from the 
New World, 128; confer honors upon 
him, 129; receive the sovereignty of 
the indies from the I’ope, 131; tender¬ 
ness toward their new subjects, 134; 
give instructions to Columbus for his 
second voyage, 134; send out ecclesi¬ 
astics to superintend the religious cdu- 
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cation of the Indians, 135; marginal 
remarks on tho account of their colo¬ 
nies received from Columbus, 130-133; 
reject proposal of Columbus with re¬ 
spect to slave-trade, 133; wish for fur¬ 
ther discovery fostered by jealousy of 
the Portuguese, 140; very heedful 
about slavery, 140; receive Columbus 
graciously on his return to Spain, 151; 
instruct Bartholomew Columbus to 
send refractory Indians to Spain, 152; 
publish two edicts encouraging crim¬ 
inals to go to the Indies, 152; author¬ 
ize Columbus to grant ropartimientos 
of land to Spaniards, 153; dissatisfied 
with Columbus, 10T; appoint Bobadilla 
to investigate the affairs in the Indies, 
16S; letter to Columbus, 16S; care in 
choice of governor to succeed Colum¬ 
bus, 17S; instructions to Ovando, 179,- 
181-183; state of their family, 185; 
fatal order to Ovando respecting In¬ 
dians, 193; allow capture of cannibals, 
19S; instructions to Columbus on his 
third voyage, ii. 90. 

Los Keyes, town of, founded by Pizarro 
in the Valley of Lima, iv. 17; untrue 
report of abandonment, 54; siege, 50; 
siege raised, 67; peril of Pizarro at, 
125; men of Chili arrive, 125; insults 
between rival factions there, 120; Pi¬ 
zarro murdered there, 132; revolution 
opposed there, 133; bishop of, tries to 
allay tumult, 133; harbor so named, 
373. 

Los Rios, Pedro de, supersedes Pedrarins, 
iii. 79; tries to secure Nicaragua, 79, 
80; authorizes the return of Pizano'a 
men, 400-409. 

Loyala slain in Chili, iv. 368. 

Lucas. Marcos, sent as embassador from 
Ilabbesli to Rome and Lisbon, i. SO. 

Lucayans brought to Hispaniola, i. 219; 
plan for entrapping them, 21S; desper¬ 
ate attempt to escape, 220. 

Lugo, Fernandez de, iv. 3SS. 

Lugo, Francisco de, ii. 240. 

Luna, Don Gomez de, iv. 131; falls by 
Pizarro’s side, 131. 

Luque, Fernando dc, partnership with Pi¬ 
zarro, iii. 3S9; constancy, 407; Bishop 
of Tumbcz,419. 

Lusiadas of Camccns quoted, i. 77. 

Macatlan, fortress there, iii. 56. 

Macliiavclli, his JV?«cc, i. 1S3,1S4. 

Macorix, province of, reduced by Colum¬ 
bus, i. 144. 

Madeira Island, discovered, i. 34. 

Madrid, palace built with the produce of 
negro slavery, iii. 200. 

Magdalena, Fort, besieged by Guatigua- 
na, i. 144. 

Magellan, Straits of, no temples on the 
coast, ii. 143. 

Magiscn, a Mexican lord, converses on 
religion with Cortez, ii. 2C8. 


Maud, Province of, in Cuba, subjected, i. 

Maiobanex, Cacique, harbors Guarionex, 

i. 15S; taken prisoner, 1G0. 

Mala, Pizarro and Almagro-meet at, iv. 

81; Gonzalo Pizarro advances, 80. 
Maldonado, Alonzo, appointed judge in 
Hispaniola, L 200; auditor of Mexico, 

iii. 1S4; as temporary governor of 
Guatemala signs an agreement with 
Las Casas, 311; appointed president 
of tho Audiencia de los Confines, 360. 

Maldonado, Diego, deserts to Aldana, iv. 

Maldonado, Francisco, Licentiate, sent as 
auditor to Mexico, and dies, iii. 168. 
Maldonado, Francisco, Master of tho 
Household to Pizarro, sent to Spain, 

iv. 175; goes to the limperor in Ger¬ 
many, 176. 

Malinclid, Cortez so called by Mexicans, 

ii. 291; derivation, 291 (note). 

Mam Indians, iii. 230. 

Mama Oello, tradition concerning her, L 
275; iii. 434. 

Man brutalized by hardships, L 3S6; of 
business, necessary qualities for one, 

Manco^Capac^ fradition concerning him, 

Manco Inca, Inca of Cusco, receives Pi¬ 
zarro as a friend, iv. 14; aids Alma- 
gro,21; receives Villaoma, 26; allowed 
to leave Cusco, 27; revolts, 2S; meets 
other Peruvian chiefs, 28; pledge, 29; 
sends re-enforcements to the besieged 
fortress, 46; declines to negotiate with 
Almagro, 65; refuses to join Almagro, 
71; defeated by Orgofiez, 75; negoti¬ 
ates with Blasco Nunez Vela, 179; 
death, ISO, 181. 

Manera*—See Mocliima. 

Manrique,Don Garcia, Condc dc Osorno, 

iii. ISO. 

Manzanedo, Bernardino, Jcronimitc, i. 

467—See Bernardino. 

Mnquahuitl, or Mexican sword, iL 258 
(note). 

Marncapana, Indians captured there by 
Ojeda, ii. 160; Ocampo’s success, ICS; 
under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
202; slave-hunting expedition returns 
there, 203. 

Maraguay, Cacique, iL 159. 

Marcos of Nice,Franciscan, gives account 
of Sybola, iii. 345. 

Mnrclienn, Juan Perez de. friendship for 
Columbus, i. 101; discusses affairs of 
Columbus, 102; writes to the queen, 
102; obtains an audience of Cardinal 
Mendoza for Columbus, 103. 

Mar de Sargasso entered upon by Colum¬ 
bus, i. 109. 

Margarita, Islnnd of, ii. 99; first Span¬ 
iards land there, 110; the governor 
joins in a slave-hunting expedition 
with the Governor of Cubagua, 199. 
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Hai-garite, Dou Pedro, appointed captain 
general in Hispaniola by Columbus 
during his absence, L 112; instruc¬ 
tions from Columbus, 145; riotous con¬ 
duct of his men, 143.' 

Marien, a province of Hispaniola, natives 
of, L 124. 

Marina, Donna, early life, iL 233, 239; 
love for Cortez, 239; counsels Monte¬ 
zuma, 313; leaves Mexico, 364; ac¬ 
companies Cortez to Honduras, iii. 38. 

Marroquin, Francisco de. Bishop of Gua¬ 
temala, invites Las Casas to occupy 
the convent at Santiago, iii. 303 ; 
teaches Las Casas the Quiclio lan¬ 
guage, 306. 

Marsilla, Juana, wife of Valiente, whip¬ 
ped as a witch, iii. 44 

Martin, Alonso, the first Spaniard to float 
on the Pacific, i. 344 

Martin, an Indian youth, baptized, iii. 
410. ’ 

Martyr, Peter, condemns Juan de Ayora, 
i. 372; his account of the fall of Vasco 
Nunez, 405; at a council for the In¬ 
dies, iL 29,30. 

Mass, performed for the first time on the 
Gold Coast, i. 73; at Congo, S3; new, 
first sung in the Indies, 232. 

Matienzo, Tomas de, Confessor to King 
Ferdinand, listens to Las Casas, i. 453. 

Maxitcatzin, favors the Spanish alliance, 
iL375; his counsel prevails, 377; dies 
from small-pox, 3S4; Cortez mourns 
for him, and appoints his son as his 
successor, 3S4. 

Maxitcatzin, Don Juan, baptized and 
knighted, iL 3S4. 

Maysabilica, Peruvian Curuca, his report 
to Atahuallpa, iii. 431. 

Mechoacan, gold mines there, iii. 46; em¬ 
bassadors from, to Cortez, 222; Bishop 
of, on Indian rule, iv. 353. 

Medina Cell, Duke of, Columbus applies 
to, L 100; letter of, to Columbus, 100. 

Medina Sidonia, Duke of, Columbus ap¬ 
plies to, L 100. 

Mendoza, Cardinal, letter to, from the 
Duke of Medina Celi, on behalf of Co¬ 
lumbus, i. 100; grants a hearing to 
Columbus, 103. 

Mendoza, Don Antonio, proposed ns Pres¬ 
ident of the Audiencia of Mexico, iii. 
1S2; estimate of religiosos, 1SS ; sent 
as Viceroy to Mexico, 210; plans an 
expedition into California, 345; dis¬ 
cusses the scheme of Betanzos. 376; 
appointed Viceroy of Peru, iv. 261; op- 
poees promulgation of royal order, 
262; death, 262. 

Mendoza, Don Hurtado, new Viceroy of 
Pern, re-establishes royal authority, 
iv. 271. 

Mendoza, Don Pedro de, founds Buenos 
Ayres, iv. 271. 

Mercndiilo, iv. 103. 

Mesa, Bernardo de, gives an opinion on 


the treatment of Indians, L 249; re¬ 
ports to the king the dispute between 
Las Casas and the Bishop of Darien, 
iL 64. 

Mesa, de, executed, iv. 110. 

Mexican year corresponds with the Egyp¬ 
tian, L 266; painters, ii. 242. 

Mexicans superior in numbers to the 
Spaniards, iL 258; weapons, 253; 
might have been made Christians, 
293; not easy to convert, 294; their 
idols, 301; attempt to explain the hor¬ 
rors of their religion, 304; terror a 
prevailing influence, 316; discuss the 
capture of Montezuma, 317 ; idols de¬ 
stroyed, 327; hate the government of 
Cortez, 329; besiege the Spanish gar¬ 
rison, 340; readiness to die, 342; ask 
leave of Alvarado to celebrate a festi¬ 
val, 347; sentiments after the depart¬ 
ure of Cortez, 347; women betray 
their countrymen, 34S; attacked dur¬ 
ing their festival by Alvarado, 350; at¬ 
tack the Spanish garrison, and wound 
Cortez, 354; bravery of the troops, 
354; desperate resolve, 358; occupy 
the summit of the temple, 359; dis¬ 
lodged, 359; determination, 361; vic¬ 
torious, 363; error during the retreat 
of the Spaniards, 367; death of their 
general, 370; send embassadors to 
Tlascala to propose an alliance, 374; 
make preparations against Spaniards, 
891; singular interview with Cortez, 
399; send out canoes to attack Span¬ 
iards, 418; defeated, 418; warriors de¬ 
sire continuance of war, 424; resist the 
Spaniards, 428; take advantage of a 
respite, 433; prepare an ambuscade for 
Alvarado’s division, 438; houses de¬ 
scribed, 438 (note) ; ambuscade success¬ 
ful, 439; commit great slaughter, 44S; 
terrify Spaniards by throwing heads 
of their comrades among them, 44$; 
furious attack, 449; offer human sac¬ 
rifice, 450; king's horn sounded, 450; 
attack Alvarado’s camp, 453; human 
sacrifice, 454 ; utter threats, 455; 
strengthen their positions, 456; the 
king encourages his tributaries, 457; 
pertinacity, 459; great slaughter 
among them, 463; demand a confer¬ 
ence, and address Cortez, 463; renew 
the attack, 464; great slaughter among 
them, 465, 466, 467; desperation, 467, 
463; desert the city, iii. 11; allowed to 
return, 13; kindness of bishop-presi¬ 
dent, 207; capacity esteemed by gov¬ 
erning authorities, 209; praised by 
bishop, 278; skill in music, 278; in- 
cline to confession, 2S0; easily give up 
polygamy, 2S1.. 

Mexin, llernnn, meets Pedro de la Gnscn, 
iv. 192; offers his men, 196,197. 

Mcxicatzincntl betrays the conspiracy 
of the Mexican kings, iii. 47. 

Mexico, human sacrifice there, ii. 131; 
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first seen by Cortez, 272; described, 
273-233; population, 287; commodi¬ 
ties gold in the market, 29C; wise reg¬ 
ulations in it, 296; its deficiencies, 
297; temple, 297; form of the temple, 
360; summary of the retreat thence, 
367; discord and pestilence, 331; siege 
commenced, 411; great aqueduct de¬ 
stroyed, 416; second day’s siege, 421; 
entirely invested, 423; general attack 
commenced, 423; a second great at¬ 
tack, 433; three fourths of the city 
taken, 440; great attack commenced, 
446; siege languishes, 457; recom¬ 
menced, 459; famine, 461; last day of 
the siege, 465; final attack, 46S; dura¬ 
tion of the siege, 469; fall, 469; still a 
queen among cities, 470; deserted by 
conquerors and conquered, iii. 11; 
state, 12; aqueduct repaired, 12; 
thanksgiving for victory, 12; small 
booty, 13; occupied by the Spaniards, 
20; difficulties in settlement of the 
colony, 29; water-mills introduced, 
29; fortress built, 30; prospects, 31; 
Franciscans arrive, 34; confusion in 
the government, 43; one centre of con¬ 
quest, 55; messengers from Cortez ar¬ 
rive, 62; Cortez returns, 62; Ponce de 
Leon comes, 64; settled government 
commenced, 65; rebuilding, 66; gen¬ 
erally fit to receive good laws, 126, 
unsettled state of the government, 
13S; new governors, 154; Cortez ban¬ 
ished, 155; inhabitants enraged there¬ 
at, 155; Audienda created, 158; cli¬ 
mate fatal to Spaniards, 16S; colonists 
variously influenced by the new meas¬ 
ure-: concerning encomiendas, 190; im¬ 
proved by bishop-president, 204; news 
of its fall spreads, 221; favorable ap¬ 
pearance of the conquered race, 260; 
Franciscans there, 261; colonists ap¬ 
peal against the new laws, iv. 150; Las 
Casas received there, 2SS; laws con¬ 
cerning encomiendas and repartimicn- 
tos, 324; origin of the law of succes¬ 
sion, 325; Indian clement prevails, 
365. 

Mexico, llishop of, ordered to inquire 
into the causes pf war, iii. 123; dis¬ 
countenances the branding of slaves, 
124; appointment of, 276; letter on 
conversion, 277-2S3; death, 2S4. 

Micer Codro, prophecy concerning Vasco 
Nuhez, i. 401. 

Mina, Oro de la, Azambnja discovers it, 
i. 72; Fort St, George built, 74. 

Minaya, Bernardino de, Dominican, goes 
to Nicaragua, iii. 297; mission to Paul 
III., 327. 

Mines, Indians allowed to work in, by 
laws of Burgos, i. 251; by Ximcnes, 
471; by President Gasca, iv. 254. 

Mining, rage for, among the Spaniards 
in Hispaniola, L 1SS; resulted in pov¬ 
erty, 1SS. 

T 


Missions in New Andalucia, first patent 
of, ii. 205. 

Mitayos, Indians employed in mines so 
called, iv. 254; employment in person¬ 
al service restricted, 330; restrictions 
concerning, in Peru, 331,333; employ¬ 
ed after the prohibition of personal 
service, 334; protected by law, 335. 

Mitimaes instituted in Peru, iii. 437. 

Mochima, Cristdbal Guerra and Alonso 
Niflo there, ii. 112. 

Moguer, Pedro, behavior at Cusco, iii. 
612. 

Molina, Alonso de, reports the wonders 
of Tumbez, iii. 414. 

Monastic orders established in the New 
World, iv. 403; activity, 404 

Montejo, Francisco de, sent by Cortez to 
seek a port, it 244; -Alcalde of Vera 
Cruz, 250; sent to Spain, 253; allowed 
to give Indians in encomienda, iii 157. 

Moutemayor,Don Alonzo de, hidalgo,iv. 

Montenegro, Gil de, sent by Pizarro for 
provisions, iii. 395; returns, 396; en¬ 
counter with Indians, 393. 

Montesino, Antonio,' Dominican, dis¬ 
course against slavery at St. Domin¬ 
go, i. 240; sent to Spain, 243; has an 
audience of the king, 244; convinces 
the Franciscan Father Alonso of the 
unrighteousness of the cause of the col¬ 
onists of St. Domingo, 247; in Terra- 
firma,446; pleads at St. Domingo for 
the rescue of his brethren, 448; sent 
to Spain, 449; arrives at Seville, 452; 
aids in legislating for the Indies, 464; 
a worthy successor to Pedro de Cordd- 
va, ii. 171; instructed to found a con¬ 
vent in the island of San Juan, iii. 
257; delegate of Tomaz Ortiz, 257; 
sent to Venezuela, 275; death, 275,276. 

Montesinos, a hero of romance, ii. 241. 

Montesinos, bis view of the dynasty of 
the Incas of Peru, iii. 431. 

Montezuma sends his officers to Cortez, 
ii. 242; declines to receive Cortez, 244; 
offers vassalage to Charles V., 263; his 
messengers endeavor to dissuade Cor¬ 
tez from entering his territory, 273; 
employs necromancers, 273; their bad 
tidings, 274; his palace, 2S0; receives 
Cortez, 234; his dress, 284; conference 
with Cortez, 2SS; Cortez visits him, 
299; reply to Cortez, 291; receives 
him in the temple, 298; defends his 
false gods, 302; refuses to go to the 
Spanish quarters, 312; counseled by 
Marina, he yields, 313; quits his pnl- 
ace, 314; his despotism the cause of 
his ruin, 314; Cortez puts him in 
irons, 315; his actions unrestrained, 
317; probable thoughts in captivity, 
31S; visits the temple, 319; confers 
with his nobles, 323; recommends nu 
act of vassalage to the King of Spain, 
324; grief of the meeting, 324; pro- 
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fesses vassalage, 325; bands over gold 
to Cortez, 326; assists trim in his ex¬ 
ploring expeditions, 326; aids in the 
deposition of the idols, 327; his posi¬ 
tion compared to that of a Merovingian 
king, 326 (note); bears his imprison¬ 
ment quietly, 330; motives for his 
change of conduct, 331; requests Cor¬ 
tez to depart, 331; altered hearing to¬ 
ward Cortez, 333; informs him of the 
landing of an armament at Son Juan, 
335; apprehensions on the subject, 
335; receives a message from Narvaez, 
337; receives a painted representation 
of the victory at Cempoala, 330; inter- 
feres between his subjects and the 
Spaniards, 350; his brother chosen 
leader by the people, 353; comes forth 
to address his people, 355; wounded 
and dies, 356; grand politeness, 357; 
mourned over by Spaniards, 358; his 
sons parish, 3S1; palace and aviary de¬ 
stroyed, 433. 

Moors classed by the colonists of New 
Spain with lawyers, iii. 2S. 

Morales, Gospar de, expedition to the 
Gulf of San Miguel, i. 379; cruelty, 
3S0; return to Darien, 3S2. 

Moreno, Pedro, sent to Honduras, iii. 7S. 

Mosto, Ca da, sent out by Prince Henry, 
L 00; account of slave-trade, 61; no¬ 
tices differences between opposite sides 
of the Senegal, 62; describes Jalofs, 62; 
describes Budomel’s country, 64; con¬ 
test with negroes on the Gambia, 65; 
sees the Southern Cross, 66; discovers 
Cape de Verde Islands, 6S; enters the 
“Cord Battimansa’s” territory, CS; 
discovers Cape Roxo, 6S; sails up Rio 
Grande, 63; differs from Barros, 69. 

Motolinia, Toribio, a Franciscan, charged 
to convert the natives of Mexico, iii. 
37; testifies to the sufferings in New 
Spain, 65; origin of his Bnrname, 253; 
in Mexico, 263. 

Muyscos, their mythology, Iv. 3S9; sci¬ 
ence, 391; superstitions, 392; sacrifi¬ 
ces, 394. 


Nahoriab, a Mexican term, defined, iii. 
119. 

Nam, Cape, the supposed end of Africa, 
i. 31,32; proverb about it, 32. 

Napa, River, iv. 121; described, 121-2 
(note). 

Napoleon Bonaparte describes the art of 
war, i. 385; his maxim, ii. 418, 419; 
fond of a large retinue, iii. 39. 

Nar, Island, slaves brought from, i. 47. 

Narvaez, Pnmphilo de, sent by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Jamaica to receive Ojeda, i. 
295; arrives at Cuba, 421; expedition 
to Camagucy, 423; treachery toward 
the caciques of Havana, 431; joins Ve¬ 
lasquez at Xagtia, 431; commands the 
armament sent to seize Cortez, ii. 336; 
proceedings against Cortez, 337; de¬ 


feat at Cempoala, 33S; made prisoner, 
33S; his arrival ruinous to the Mexi¬ 
cans, 384; perishes in Florida, iv. 397. 

Nations easily degenerate, iii. 52. 

Navidad, La, destroyed, i. 135. 

Negro King of tho Gold Coast, i. 73; 
Azambuja’s proposition to, 73; re¬ 
quests to have priests, 75; of Congo, 
converted, S3; slavery, Los Casas pro¬ 
motes it, ii. 21; Jeronimite friars advo¬ 
cated it, 22; advocated by Zuazo, 22 ; 
by Bernardino, 23; tolerated by Span¬ 
ish law, iv. 347,34S. 

Negroes brought to Portugal by Gonf al- 
vez, i. 42; treatment in Seville, 42; 
first taken in their own country by the 
Portuguese, 53; trade with Portuguese, 
56; signal valor in contest with Ca da 
Mosto, 65, 66; opinion of Christians, 
67; King Ferdinand proposes to send 
them to tho Indies, 214; sent to His¬ 
paniola, 237; found near Quarequa’s 
territory, 342; under Vasco Nunez, 
394; King Ferdinand’s views on their 
importation, 45S; Charles V. grants 
licenses for their slavery, 470; sent to 
America by Chiuvres, 470 (note); im¬ 
ported to the Indies by royal license, 
ii. 23; royal order in their favor, iii. 
122; flourish in the New World, 196; 
monopolies of licenses, 196; lenient 
treatment, 193; increased demand for, 
iv. 33S; assiento concluded, 338; num¬ 
ber imported from 1517 to 1S07, 339; 
laws against them, 340; in their favor, 
341; privileges, 342; sufferings during 
“the Middle Passage,” 342; Father 
Claver’s labors, 342; in South Ameri¬ 
ca, 3G5; hardihood, 40S; evil of im¬ 
portation unforeseen, 408. 

Neighbor, definition of, in Indies, iv. 405. 

New Cadiz founded in Cubngun, ii. 117. 

New Granada, Bogotfi so called, iv. 3SS; 
civilization, 3SS. 

New Laws, the, framed, iv.147; principal 
clauses, 147; reception in Mexico and 
Pent, 150; suspended in Peru, 1G6; re¬ 
voked, 191; cause rebellions, 275; due 
to Las Casas, 275; why disliked, 2S7; 
only partially revoked, 345. 

New Loudon founded, iv. 376; destroyed, 
376. 

New Spain discovered, ii. 218; Cortez 
enters, 237; landing of an armament 
there, 335; ravages of small-pox, 383; 
Tapia appointed governor, iii. 22; dif¬ 
ficulties about lawyers being permitted 
there, 27; the ten plagues of, 65; af¬ 
fected by the new Iowb, iv. 148—See 
Mexico. 

New Toledo, Almagro appointed govern¬ 
or, iv. 18. 

New World, Columbus first lands thorp, 
1. 118; natives of, 121; mischief of 
rapid discovery, ii. 106; its inhabit¬ 
ants renew intercourse with those of 
the Old World, 2SS; divided between 



Nicaragua- 

Spaniards and Portuguese, ill. 69; dis¬ 
tribution of land, iv. 857; Church and 
State of Spain represented there, 403; 
municipal government, 404; novelties 
of government and mode of life, 405; 
curious records there, 406,407. 

Nicaragua, Cacique, questions the Span¬ 
iards, iii. 73. 

Nicaragua discovered, iii. 72; govern¬ 
ment disputed, SO; Pedrarias appoint¬ 
ed governor, 80; Las Casas there, 297; 
atrocities there, 303. 

Nicaraguans, origin, iii. 74; civilization, 
75; sufferings, 81; converts among 
them ignorant of the rudiments of 
Christianity, S6; nntivc religion, 8G; 
practice confession, 87; cannibalism, 
83; funeral rites, SS; strange mode of 
marriage, 89; given to omens, 91; how 
they construe a meteor, 91. 

Nicuesa, character and life, i. 2S3; ob¬ 
tains government of Veragua, 284; 
hiuderances to his departure for Terra- 
firma, 2S6; starts, 2S0; arrival, 289; 
kindly receives Ojeda, 290; joins Oje¬ 
da in attacking and slaughtering In¬ 
dians, 290; chosen chief by Enciso’s 
men, 302; parts from his fleet, 304; 
wrecked, 304; reaches a desert island, 
305; rescued by Olano, and rejoins his 
men on the River Eelem, 30S; arrests 
Olano, 30S; harshness, 309; sets sail 
again, 310; at Portobello, 310; stays 
at Nombre do Dios, 310; Colmenares 
finds him, 312; foolish conduct in pros¬ 
perity, 313; rejected by the men of 
Darien, 314; cruel treatment by them, 
315; perishes, 316. 

Nimaquiche, King, iii. 230. 

Nifio, Andres, proposes an expedition to 
the Spice IslandB, iii. 71; sets sail, 72; 
discovers Nicaragua, 72. 

Nifio, Per Alonso, undertakes an expedi¬ 
tion, ii. 109; instructions, 110; en¬ 
counters Caribs at Paria, 110; at Mar¬ 
garita, 110; at Mochima,112; obtains 
pearls, 112; atCauchicto,115; returns 
to Spain, 117. 

Nombre de Dios named by Nicuesa, L 
310; Badajoz there, 3S5. 

Nucva Gallicin, war there, iii. 186. 

Ntieva Toledo founded, ii. 172. 

Number four, prevailed in Cusco, iv. 30; 
Indian reverence for, 390. 

Nunez, Vela, brother of the viceroy, sent 
to intercept Pedro de Puelles, iv. 161. 

Nuflo de Guzman allows slaves to be 
branded, iii. 174. 

Ocampo, i. 417; heads an expedition to 
Cliiribichi, ii. 165; success atMaraca- 
p:ina, 167; his followers pillage Terra- 
lirma, 172; founds Nueva Toledo, 172; 
takes his departure, 173. 

Ojeda, Alonso de, his trencherous capture 
of Caonabd, i. 145,146; first voyage, 
281; character, 282; daring feat, 2S2; 
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obtains the government of Urabfi, 2S4; 
agreement made with him not fulfill¬ 
ed, 2S5; sails from Hispaniola for Ter- 
ra-firma, 2S6; reaches Cartliagena and 
attacks the natives, 287; routed by In¬ 
dians, 288; joins Nicuesa in attacking 
the Indians, 290; founds San Sebas¬ 
tian, 290; wounded by a poisoned ar¬ 
row, 292; his people murmur, 203; 
quits San Sebastian, and is shipwreck¬ 
ed, 293; devotion, 294; received at 
Cueyba, 294; arrives at Jamaica, 296; 
reaches St. Domingo, 296; death, 296; 
expedition along the Pearl Coast, ii. 
106 ; skirmish with Indians, 107; his 
voyage deplorable, 107. 

Ojeda, Alonso de (“a sinner"), visits the 
Dominican monastery, ii. 159; at Mara- 
capAna, 160; man-stealing, 160; kill¬ 
ed, 160. 

Olano, Lope de. Captain General to Ni¬ 
cuesa, L 304; takes the command, 807; 
rescues Nicuesa, 30S; arrested by him, 
308; prejudices the deputies from Da¬ 
rien against Nicuesa, 313. 

Olid, Cristoval de, master of the camp at 
VcraCruz, ii. 250; commands a divi¬ 
sion of the army of Cortez, 411; quits 
Tezcuco, 415; destroys the great aque¬ 
duct of Mexico, 416; successful move¬ 
ment, 419; sent to Honduras, iii. 35; 
unfaithful, 35; his end, 68; takes Gil 
Gonpalez prisoner, 77. • 

Oimedo, Padre Fray Bartolomd de, ii. 
239,215; restrains the zeal of Cortez 
for conversion, 26S; sent by Cortez to 
the general of the Spanish armament, 
336; charged to convert the natives of 
Mexico, iii. 37. 

Ordaz, Diego, sent by Ojeda to Jamaica 
for help, i. 295; report to Cortez, ii. 
245. 

Order of Mercy, monks of, try to allay 
tumult, iv. 133. 

Orellana, Francisco de, sent in a brigan¬ 
tine down River Coca, iv. 121; arrives 
at the River Napo, 121; determines 
not to return, 122; resistance to him, 
122; deserts Gonzalo, 122; elected cap¬ 
tain, 122; continues course down the 
Amazon, 124; goes to Trinidad, 124; 
sails for Spain, 124; procures license 
from court, and fits out expedition, 
124; dies, 124. 

Orellana, River, Amazon River so called, 
iv. 124. 

Orgonez, Rodrigo, ordered to follow Al- 
rnagro into Chili, iv. 21; one of Alma- 
gro’s counselors, 62; heads attack on 
Fernando Pizarro at Cusco, 70; de¬ 
sires Alvarado’s execution, 74; advice 
to kill the Pizarros, 75; defeats Manco 
Inca, 75; disapproves of Bobadilla as 
arbiter between Pizarro and Almagro, 
SO; anger at treaty between Almagro 
and Pizarro, 83; cautious advice, 89; 
leaves Cusco to fight Fernando Pizar- 
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to , 03; disposition of troops, 94 5 disre¬ 
gards demand to cede Cusco, 08; com¬ 
mences battle of Salinas, i)0; moves 
troops from enemy's Are, 93; charges 
on enemy, 99; exclamation ou tlie oc¬ 
casion, 99; bravery, 100; elnln, lol. 

Oio de la Minn discovered, 1. 72. 

O10, River d’, expedition to, i. Cl. 

Oropeso, Conde de. ill. 1S2. 

Qrtul, Geronimo, Governor of Cubngua, 
invites Bennoul to join a slave-hunting 
expedition, il. 198) arrested, 206. 

Ortizy Bray TomaS, Dominican, suggests 
to Cortez resistance to the orders of 
the Emperor, 111. 04; reconciles Cortez 
and Estrada, ICC; appointed vicar 
general of the monks sent to New 
Spain, 2CT; recalled, 207; arrives nt 
San Domingo, 200; obliged to return 
to Europe, 205; sent to Santa Martha 

. and made bishop, 270; death, 270. 

Csorlo, Dlegc Alvarez, Bishop of Nicara¬ 
gua, desires to found a convent, ill. 
299,300; dies, 303. 

Osorno, Count of, at the Junta of Valla¬ 
dolid, lv. 140. 

Otomies, the, join Cortez, li. 432; Cortez 

, assists them, 453. 

OtUmba, battle of, il. 370; the people re¬ 
ceived as vassals of the Ring of Spain, 


Ovando, Nicholas de, appointed governor 
of the Indies, i. 178; personal appear¬ 
ance and character, 178; written In¬ 
structions from Ferdinand and Isabel¬ 
la, 179; Antonio Fonseca points out to 
him the duties of a governor, 180-183; 
restriction to Ids authority, 184; leaves 
Spain for his government, ISC; arrives 
at St. Domingo, 187; commences Ids 
government, 183; opposes the landing 
of Columbus, 189; changes the site of 
St. Domingo, and found'’ Puerto de 
Plata, 189; declares war against the 

S rovince of HlgUey, l9i: Higuey sub- 
ued, 192; difficulties of his adminis¬ 
tration, 193; distributes to the Span¬ 
iards encomlcndas of Indians, 194; 
successful administration in Hispanio¬ 
la, 199; mode of weeding the Colony, 
200; dealings with the provinco of 
Xarngua, 202-204; forms new town in 
Xaragua, 204; proclaims war in III- 
guey, 205; cruelty of Spaniards, 205; 
the cacique captured, 2(V; Queen Isa¬ 
bella’s indignation against him, 20S; 
King Ferdinand’s letter to, about ne¬ 
gro slaves, 214; Lucayans brought to 
Hispaniola, 218; close of ids adminis¬ 
tration and Character of his govern¬ 
ment, 221; important letter from King 
Ferdinand, 222; imnginary arraign¬ 
ment before the bar of history, 223 ; 
his resldencia, 229; Instance of his 
good-nature, 230; return to Spain, 
230; Cortez determines to accompany 
him, 11. 220. 3 


Oviedo, Consnlvo Hernandez de, his 
version of Nlcuesa’s desert loti, 1. 1107 
(note); appointed veedor of Darien, 
355; relates the first use of the requi¬ 
sition, 305; plan fur explaining it, 500; 
returns to Spain, 975; Comments oil 
tho cruelty of Morales, BS2; (outbids 
Eas Casas, li. 59} gives testimony,,to 
the cruelty of Pcdittilus, lil. B3 ; de • 
nounces him and oilier king’s officers, 
84; secs a meteor at LcoU, 91; de¬ 
scribes Fcrbaiido Pizarro, iv. 22 (note). 


P.vcrtXcAufAc, city and temple of, li. 137; 
temple of, JH. 457; Fernando Pizarro’s 
account of tho City and temple, 609 ; 
Valley of, meeting there of Pizarro, 
Almngro, and Alvarado, lv. 17. 

Pacific Occati, first notice of, 1.329; seen 
by Vasco Nufler, 342; taken possession 
of, 344. 

Pacru, Cacique, condemned to death by 
Vasco Nunez, 1. 34S. 

Padilla, Don Garcia de, il, 80; defends 
iho Council of the Indies, 61. 

Pnlva, Alfonso dc, expedition of, i. 79. 

Palacios, Beatrix dc, Useful at the siege 
of Mexico, il. 453 (note). 

Falamino, iv. 19 f. 

Palos, Columhlts there, i. Of, 100. 

Pftuamd granted to Vasco Nunez, i. 30l; 
no temples there, ii. 137) conduct of 
Blasco Nunez there, iv. 152; taken by 
Bacldcao, 170. 

Pando, Pedro dc, speech to has Casas, iv. 
285. 


Paniagua, mission to Gonzalo Pizarro, 
iv. 197-201. 

Panuco, revolt of, Hi. 23. 

Paradn, Licentiate, ill. 10S. 

Paraguay, 11.144; adapted for pcacefid 
missions, iv. 383; affected by European 
politics, 3S0; awaits a new mission, 
387; missions of, approached by Span¬ 
iards, 370. 

Pnrla discovered by Columbus, 1.280; 11. 
93; Cristobal Guerra and Alonso Nino 
there, 109; Gulf of, first seen by Co¬ 
lumbus, 97. 

Pasnmonte, Treasurer, an enemy to Don 
Diego Columbus, i. 229; procures tho 
appointment of Vasco Nunez ns cap¬ 
tain general, 833. 

Patagonia, II. 141. 

Patlnamlt, or Tccpan-Gufitemaln, heavy 
burden on the Inhabitants, 111. 2S5. 

Paullo, brother to Mnnco Inca, accom¬ 
panies Almngro to Cldll, lv. 21; In 
chains, 20: receives tho borta from 
Almngro, 7i; defends entrances to tho 
Valley of Chlncha, 7S; heads Indians 
under Orgodcz at Salinas, 94; skir¬ 
mishes with Plznrro's Indians, 98; 
flight of his Indians, 102; brought be¬ 
fore Fernando Pizarro, 102. 

Pnz, Mathias de, signs tho answer of tho 
Junta on Indian affairs, 1.240; dissat- 
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isfied with tho decision, 217; goes to 
Guatemala, ill. .'!Gt; his private His¬ 
tory, 302. 

Pnz, Rodrigo de, appointed Algnazil 
Mayor of Mexico, Hi. 37; iinuged, 43. 

Pearl Coast of Tcrra-firma, Dominicans 
land, i. 440; mnu-steali.og, 447 ; first 
martyrs, 443; early inhabitants, ii. 70 ; 
wliy its early history should be studied 
in detail, S3; Ojeda’s expedition, (GO; 
Cristobal Ouerra and Alonso Nino 
there, 100 ; civilization, 113 ; golden 
ornaments, 114; domestic animals, 
114; fortifications and gardens, 110; 
religion, 110; Franciscans and Domin¬ 
icans found monasteries, 150; peaceful 
state of the natives, 158; natives re¬ 
volt, 101; deserted by Spaniards, 104; 
succession of bad governors, 197—See 
Cuinanu. 

Pearls given to the Spaniards by Titina- 
co, t. 4547; mischief caused by them, ii. 
84; beauty, 84; widely-spread love for 
them, 84; found at Mochimn, 112. 

Pearls, Island of, Vasco Nunez there, 1. 
090. 

Pedrurias—Sco Avila. 

Pedro, Don, llegcnt of Portugal, humane 
instructions relative to Indians, i. 01. 

Pctta negotiates betweeu Piznrro and Al- 
dana,7v. 209. 

Pconias, signification of, iv. 357. 

Perestrelo, Bartholomew, ids first voy¬ 
age, i. 34; colonizes Porto Santo, 34. 

Perestrelo, Donna Felipa Muniz, married 
to Columbus, i. 94. I 

Perez, Alonso, heads a faction at Darien, 
i. 837; a mariner, secs Trinidad, ii. 94; 
Bachillcr endeavors to comfort Cortez, 
402. 

Perez, Gomez, sent back by Juan do Ra¬ 
da, iv. 133; negotiates between Mnnco 
Inca and Illusco Nufiez Vela, 179 ; 
kills Manco Inca, ISO; killed, ISO. 

Perez, Juan, exertions in persuading 
men to join Columbus, i. 107. 

Perez, Rodrigo, conference with Vasco 
Nunez, i. 397. 

Perseverance In a great cause rare, ii. 
1S3. 

Personal services of Indians, laws con¬ 
cerning, iv. 329-330. 

reru, first notice of, i. 329; its riches re¬ 
ported, 347; conjectured origin of the 
name, 3S1; degeneration of natives, 
HI. 52, 53 (note); encomiendns grant¬ 
ed, 210; its history greatly depends on 
the new laws, 212,213; its riches seen 
liy Spaniards, 415; nature oftho coun¬ 
try, 433 (note); dccimnl division of the 
people, 437; division of lands, 438; 
tribute. 408; public works and person¬ 
al services, 489; clothing, 440; mate¬ 
rial prosperity, 440; paternal rule of 
the Inca, 441: dramatic literature, 
412; hnravis, 442; roads, 443; cour¬ 
iers, 440; literal worship of the sun, 


443; feast of Raymi, 451-45G; deities, 
450; early worship of Pachncs radc, 
457; belief,45S; human sacrifices,458; 
civilization fell short, 400; disputed 
sovereignty, 409 ; order of husbandry, 
470 (note) ;"populatlon, 492; good roads 
and bridges, 598; tolls collected, 503; 
first spoils, 510; closing scene of its old 
glories, 530; report of its riches spreads 
through Spain, iv. 15; colonists raise 
the “benevolence" to the court of Spain, 
24; Vncado (Jastro acknowledged gov¬ 
ernor, 133; affected by ttio new laws, 
15S; “tlmLawof Succession,”150; new 
laws introduced, 153; the viceroy nr- 
rives, 151; new laws suspended, 100; 
Gonzalo Pizarro appointed governor, 
174; royal standard raised, 178; Pedro 
de la GnBca appointed president, 190; 
dangerous nature of the rebellion. 19G; 
infelicitous choico of battle-fields there, 
229 ; hinderances to pacification, 200; 
Mendoza appointed Viceroy, 201; dis¬ 
content at its climax, 200; treatise by 
Las Oesas, 310; laws regulating cnco- 
mlendas, 324; conquest of, proceeded 
too fast, Hi. 029; compared with Nor¬ 
man Conquest, iv. 252. 

Peruvian chiefs, great assemblage of, iv. 
28; pledge taken against Christians, 
29. 

Peruvians, religious worship, i. 273; no 
mysticism in their devotions, iii. 409; 
limited advancement, 403; morality, 
402; flee from CnsBarnarcn, 497; re¬ 
ceive Fernando Pizarro well, 508; sac¬ 
rifices, 508; abject adoration of their 
Incas, 512; disturbed state after their 
Inca’s capture, 520; hcad-dresECS, lv. 
30; custom on the death of great lords, 
34; skirmishes with Spaniards, 30; 
compel them to retreat, 30; occupy 
fortress of Cusco, 80 ; set fire to the 
city, 37; lmrnss the Spaniards, 89; 
take a fort, 42; slaughtered by Pizar¬ 
ro, 50; sacrifices to now moon inter¬ 
rupt attack on Cusco, 62; recommence 
siege, 51; abandon it in fear of Fer¬ 
nando Pizarro’s cruel device, 63; tor¬ 
tured to extract Information, 54; at¬ 
tack Los Reyes, 60; slcgs abandoned, 
67; tortured by Alvnrado,58; breakup 
tlieir garrisons, 59; report Almagro’s 
return from Chili, 59; internal dissen¬ 
sions aid Spaniards In their conquest, 
CO; terror of horses, CO; treated with 
by Alningro, 71; render assistance to 
Aimogro, 73; cruelly trented by Span¬ 
iards, 75; protected by Fernando Pi¬ 
znrro, 92; caciques protected by Gas- 
cn, 224. 

Philip, the Archduke, gains possession of 
the Castilian crown, 1.212; his dentil, 
212; discovery languished during Ills 
regency. 282; bis poverty, iii. 206. 

Philip, Prince, of Spain, presides at a 
council to consider the state of Peru, 
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lv. 1ST ; forbids Sepulveda's (realise 
euterlug the Indies, 5510: reply to Oer- 
ruto concerting Indian slaves, 810. 

Philip If., of Spain, confers bishopric of 
Slgiioiir.it on 1’cdru lie lit (htsen, lv. 
2fV.): Ills assumption ofroystiuitlKirily 
uotified to the colonics, 211; iiminrlitl 
cunditlou, 312, t)i3; urged to roll re¬ 
version of encohileudas, 313; Las Ca¬ 
sas appeals, 314; project abandoned. 
81(1; giants a monopoly for Importa¬ 
tion of negroes Into the Indies, 889; 
protects Indians, 349. 

t’hillp IV., of Spain, words written hy 
him on a law for the protection of In¬ 
dians, lv. 849. 

l’lcailo, Antonio, lv. 12G. 

I’icndo, Jilim, secretary in Plzarro, lv. 
120,130. 

Plnta, the, hilsfortuuo to, i. lflT. 

Pltizou, Martin Alonzo, parts company 
from Columbus, 1.127. 

l’inzons, the,join Columbus,!. lOT. 

1’irltfulo Jiarncnpnna,Comiiiieans there, 
1.440. 

Plznrrlstns—See l’izarro. 

Plznrro,Fernando, Joins his brothcrFrnn- 
clsco, ill 119; states his brother’s kho fl¬ 
edge of i’eru, 42S; sent to support be 
Soto, 479 ; interview with Atahuallpn, 
4S1; return, 492; sent to collect Ata- 
huailpa's ransom, 005; journey to Pa- 
chncnmAc, 003; well received there, 
COD; enters the temple,Cll; delivers 
a sermon, Cll; lakes Chllicuchinia to 
Cnsfnmarca, Cll; belief In tlio accu¬ 
sations against Atahuallpn, C27; nego¬ 
tiations at the court of Spain, lv. IS; 
receives the habit of Santiago,18; holds 
out hopes of ft dountlon from 1’cru, 18; 
described hy Oviedo,22 (note): returns 
from Spain, 21; obtains tho “ benevo¬ 
lence" from the colonists of Peru, 24; 
sent to Cusco, 2G; success in oblnlnlng 
a “ benevolence,” 20; hears of revolt 
in Collno, 20; disbelieves the report 
of Mnneo fnen’s revolt, 23; learns Its 
truth,30; falls In seizing him,30; com¬ 
pelled to retrent before tlio l’cmvlaus, 
3G: regains tlio fortress, 37; disposes 
of ids forces, 37: activity, SS: contest 
continues, 39; flight counseled, hut re¬ 
jected, 39; hold appeal to his men, 40; 
defense agreed upon, 41; mlvlco to his 
brother Juan, 41; retakes ft fort from 
the Indians, 42 ; puts Chlnclmsiiyans 
to flight,43; sends re-enforcements to 
Juan, and ndvises caution, 43,44; ex¬ 
ertions before the fortress, 40 : com¬ 
mences the attack, 47; takes the for- 
tress, 49; routs Indians, 00; urges that 
provisions must he obtained, 00; car¬ 
ries his point, 01; attacks Indians In 
their encampment, 02; orders Indian 
women to bo slain, 03 ; discovers that 
letters nnd succor lmd been intercepted, 
53; hears a report of the abandonment 


of f.os ttcyes, oi; speech lo renntnirln 
ids men, 04; unprofitable anil murdci- 
ous warfare,08; attempt to negothdo 
with Ahimgro, 00, 00 ; urges that (lie 
Umliglls should bn relit lor, 00; calls 
a ciamdl, and sends deputation to Al- 
mngro, 00,07; truce, 08; surpiieed by 
Urgohez, 09; hiude prisoner, (19 ; bis 
In hi danger 78; carried lo Chlnchn 
by AJniagro, 78; jclcnscd, 83; takes 
alii to^ullill terms oflrcnly,82; frent¬ 
er* ’vltli courtesy, 84; returns lo bis 
brolucr, 84; speech lo Ids Hoops, 87; 
Ids military skill, 88; advances on 
CiunylArn.88; gains Hie pass,88; coun¬ 
sels retreiit to vnliey of lea, 90; re¬ 
mains as bis brother’s n piwentalive, 
90; Inarches to the valley of J.itnasea, 
91; speech to ids infantry, 9lj esti¬ 
mation ih which 1m was held by Ids 
ineU,91; mlvnhccB inward Cusco, 92; 
protects Indians, 92; lialtsntAchn,92; 
stratagem, 93; goes to Salinas, 94: at¬ 
tire, 94 ; preparations for battle, 94; 
sends rciiuisltlon that Cusco should be 
givcU up to him,90; speech to ids men, 
90; changes his plan, 90; commences 
tlie battle of Salinas, 98; cucotiiiier 
with Pedro do t.ermn, 99 ; bravery, 
100; clemency, 101; sends to take A‘l- 
lnngrc prisoner, lol; endeavors to re¬ 
strain (he vciigenmc of Ids men, 101; 
rends for fticn Pniillo, 102; enters Cus¬ 
co, 102 ; goes lo see Atmngro, mill con¬ 
soles him,'102; moderation after Ids vic¬ 
tory, 102; disperses commanders and 
men to make discoveries and con- 
quints, 103 ; receives Information of 
Intrigues in favor of Almagro, 104: In¬ 
formed of treachery in the city, i04) 
letter from Villneastln, 105; summons 
a council, ICO; speech, 100; advised to 
put Almagro to dcnlh, 10G; visits Al- 
liuigi o, 107; forbids bis appeal to Fm- 
peror, 107 ; moved with pity, hut car¬ 
ries out Ids purpose, 10s; reflections 
oit conduct In this mailer, 108, 109 ; 
king’s officers claim government, 109; 
seizes tii cm, 109; quells revolt of Pedro 
do C'andia’s men, 110: sends Cnndia fo 
tlio Mnnjuls Plznrro, llO; enre for wel¬ 
fare of Indians, 110; goes to Tllicnca, 
111; returns (o Spain. Ill; suit. Insti¬ 
tuted against him, 111 ; challenged hy 
l.'lcgo do Alvarado, 111; occupations 
against,111, 112; imprisoned, 112; re¬ 
tires to Ids estate, and dies, 112; re¬ 
marks on, 112; defender of Indintis, 
117. 

Plznrro, Francisco, appointed Lieutenant 
of Snti Sebastian, i. 293 ; leaves Ban 
Sebastian, 297; sent by Vasco Nnfioz 
to discover the province of Client, 322; 
sent to find tlie shortest way fo Urn 
shores of tho Pacific, 844; in the ex¬ 
pedition of Morales, 388; arrests Vasco 
Nunez, 403; at court, ill. 109,159; car- 
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lv eulerpilsrs, nar; ; cha-acler shown 
lit flitjiti, (ISO; want of education, K94; 
itnlmvnld 397 ; partner- 

sldp wllh Almagro,list; ehsnteier nti.l 
pniotitnl’.o, 3aU ; "(her partners, OsO ; 
nets pull,«08 j In ItbU's entnitry, iilbt; 
sufferings, 093 i (it. Pliable (jeomado, 
ituif) wounded by Indians, OOOl (it Ohl- 
WUIIM, 309; success Oil illu lifter Rail 

dtinu ( 402 ; BuiroiliiWj 4(11; recom¬ 
mences his vnvnge, 41*8; dispute with 
Almagro, 4*1!); ptu'cth to Ills liK-fi.'iOt; 
some of Ids inctt icuvo ldm,409j speech 
Invented for him, 409 ; suffering . nt 
Uorgoim, 440; ptkxni- comes, 414; dl;- 
envoi's f’mta Clara, 412; interview 
tvliii nti tltcjon nt'I’tltillu’ss^ 413) sends 
to Inspect 'l.'iltulier., 444 j roaches Cot- 
l.‘it(ii ! Mild i’uorta. do Rmilm 416 ; re¬ 
ceives two young Indians, 4f0; enter¬ 
tained by ml Indian I inly ( 4 40; returns 
to l’nitninA, 417; goes to Rpaln, 4(0} 
extent of Ills government. Ill Peril, 419; 
receives tlio Mile of Ailctafitndo. 413 i 
ills brothels Join lilm, 410; unfriendly 
meeting with Ills associates, 420: ap¬ 
pointed Ifldght, of Hid Order of Piui- 
t.lngo, 42(1; rceoilrileil with Altilngrn, 
42(i; pots out to comluer Hei-u, -til; 
seizes Contple, 421; sufferings, 421; 
ro-enforcements, 422) nt the island 
of Puna, 422; subdues 'fUmbez. 428; 
founds Ran Miguel, 428; facilities for 
Ids enterprise, 427; hears accounts of 
l’cru, 428; commences his inarch Upon 
Onssamarcn, 474 ; setids nil envoy to 
Atahuallpn. 472; receives messengers 
from him, 472; a threatening message 
to him, 473; his envoy's report, 474; 
mistrusts AtahUnllpa, 4t0; enters Cas- 
snitmron, 478 ; pends lie Soto to urge 
Atalulallpa'S visit, and l r erliaiido I’l- 
znrro to support him, 470; (platters 
his men, 492; prepares to receive Ata- 
hilallpa, 493; addressed hid soldiers. 
434;. designs, 4SS ; Bonds father Vi¬ 
cente to Atnlniallpa, 493 ; seines Atn- 
lnlnllpa, 491) consoles his captive, 409; 
provides for Ills comfort, 400; spares 
prisoners, 003; discourse to Alnliuall- 
pa, 003; labors after his victory, 804; 
sends Ids brother 4'criintido to collect 
Atahuollpa’s ransom, 805) welcomes 
Ahnagro. 800; sends messengers to 
Cusco, Bi2; feud with Aitnngro, 818; 
sends 1'oriiatido with the king’s fifths, 
OiO; gratuity to Almagro’s men, 8)0; 
character, 820; Issues singular procla¬ 
mation. 822; suspects Atahuallpn,823; 
brings him lojudgmcnt, 825: appoints 
a new Inca. Iv. 12; sets out from Cns- 
snmarca, 12; comiomns Chtltnuchlma 
to he burnt. 13; enters Cusco and dt- 


18; meets Almngro and Alvarado 111 
the. Valley of I'aciiaeainac. 17: fulfills 
the Iigrcetnedt made hv Alm.agrn, 17; 
leagim proposed wllll Ahnagro ami 
Aivatndo, 17; founds the city of Cos 
lleyes, 17: renews f fin eohipact with 
AltiiMgio, (9; gives him new powers, 
id) ireolvos the hlutguisatn of Ahi- 
villos, 19 : leaf ns the appointment of 
Alnmgro ns governor of New 't’oledo, 
40; meeting nt Cusco will! Almagro, 
20; solemn compact- wllli him, 20; Al- 
fnagt o urges the dismissal of his iuolh- 
eis, 21; lilffleully of deciding on the 
subject, 28; rejects the counsel of Al* 
liiagro, 21; returns to his province of 
Nilevrt CnsHlln, 2-4) raises loyal u be¬ 
nevolence" fiotu the colonists’of (’em, 
24; sends Fernando lo supersede dumi 
at Cusco, 28; help edit by, lo Fer¬ 
nando. at Cllseo, cut olf, 88) sUlillnoilS 
hack AloUzo do Alvarado,85; begs aid 
from other Rliahlsli provinces, 88; pre¬ 
pares against the siege of I.os lie-yes, 
80; stints Alvarado whit forces lo 
XnUxn, 87; dispute ns to limits ofgov- 
criimeiih III; setids succor to Alonzo 
do Alvarado at Xuttxn, 70 ; distress at 
Ills lii fortune, 70 : solids envoys to 
Ahnagro. 70 ; receives succor at 4.oS 
lleyes, 78 ; proposes lo setlle (he limits 
of his government and that of Allun,- 
gre by 'arbitration, 70 ; meeting with 
Almagro, 8t; llobadllla decides In Ids 
favor, 8l; Concludes liew Ircaly with 
Almagro, 82; receives Aimngru’s noli* 
et iiioro, 84; goes to Chlticlin, Rd; no¬ 
tifies royal orders to Alhmgto, 80 ; ac¬ 
cuses Afiiingro of unlawful conduct, SO; 
Ids army moves forward, 80; resolves 
to take (lie pass of (4tinylA m, 87; stlf- 
fuouiits the pass wltli troops, S 5 ; dan¬ 
gerous position, 80 ; retienis to 4crt, 
00; rcturhs to Cos lleyes, 00; leaves 
Los lleyes for Cusco, 111; grief at Al- 
magro'S execution, ill; authority fit 
l’erti, 113; treatment of men of Chill, 
413; pursues Ills eomiuosts. 441; rends 
Pedro do Vnidlvla to Cliiil. 444; sends 
Conzalo 4o Collno. 414; gives repartl- 
mleiitos to Ids hrolhcrs, 118; sends ex¬ 
pedition to Cinnamon Country, 416; 

f ives government of (Julio to t/onznlo, 
16; nt, l.os licyes, 428; Insults offered 
to him and his friends, 12(1; warned of 
Ids danger, 12(1; Interview wltlidnnn 
do Hilda, 127; disregards warnings, 
428; orders arrest of principal men of 
Chill, 120; visited by principal Inhab¬ 
itants, 120; houses entered by con¬ 
spirators, 130; orders to Francisco do 
Chaves, 180 ; nrins 'himself, 131 ; at¬ 
tacked by conspirators, lnl; courage, 
131; dies, 432. 

Ptznrro, Conznln, joins Ids hroiher Frntl- 
clseo, III. 410; retreats before the Pe¬ 
ruvians, Iv. SO; joins In the ntlack on 
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Km /oHi-efa 0/ i'ihoto 'll.) (•otmetitM I 
i,hr aftaok, 4il nasdinea tlm command, I 
ii; sent (<i oiilftifi atigplicsiOi; 
tll/aefc lit (jlKcd, Oil i filft'IO pflmtH'l-, 
0:1 i o.maper, ISj todiupt (« move bhi 
IjioKifii'fl IroofM ft, Main* Rd { cnn- 
nmmK InfahKy at baltU or mdlmm, 
on; tlmij-u od.Ktgofie*i m ; potmi 
the enelnv, iill; eo/lt to Kollao, Its; 
eofd)dda Km illslelet of PoM, li I; 
expedition to tlm f'ldlmnmd emidtry, 
l10 i g'.veinot of (ill)In, iltiibuht- 
limiieeii ld.4 Idareli; lift) ontora dddm- 
i;o< ill) { Alleged idtoellK JlOj eldefa 
tlm p/ovldeo aim bmti or (Joeiu lift! 
toilfe by tlio fiivof,(loea, fid: dlseov- 
em Km A/imgod laveiv/iR j Wa/elms 
to Kiii'/mi, iltt \ Unit lu imlhet to- 
dtoP, HO i report of todlltfy.liy fleollls, 
lit/ iinKlfiknt tlm ibditfu of urn todti- 
Ity, It;t i cmodhmt.a tt l/rlgaliKno, it0 ; 
dlffleiiltlea (itnl exofHotm, 12(1 ) ad'fer- 
Glgr pf.llla exgrdiKOd, 12« i fepOtfc 
from /milntid of frdltfdl land, l2i: and 
or a/ioKief largo Kver, 121; eeiida Iplg- 
trftUtte to esfd'ire, 121) descried by 
Otolbuin, 122) eo/mt/dct.-/ea/mes,124; 
teaelm-i IdnoKolt of Km tiro Kvem* J'd4; 
icarnauieliafoi'a tforitlmt-r, (2ij fe- 
tarhs front Km Aitiiitoii, /fls j fetlros 
to lii.i estate, 133,' largo revenues, Ill)) 
appointed. Uutilof by malcotifeom tii/ii 
coiner to U deco, itil j appoints officers, 

I til < desertofsj 10s, rnt j expects |o 
be Joifmd by, I'edfo do. rdelles, UU ; 
treachery In Irtd camp, lOi; Joined fry 
Pedro do /’(tollol mill oflm08, too ! Km 
viceroy giver perldlsidod to slay tif/rr, 
(Of;.message from (lie audit'd-/, Hit■, 
appointed govor/tof of Unfit, 12-1; par¬ 
dons d'amfrefr, (10; sends m cents tars 
to tile Kmpcfor, ilti ; /loot fpKncd,nli; 
pursers tiro viceroy, iff j defeats iil/d, 
ifd:.ImsItdteS id a»ednm for41 adlhor- 
lt/, It9) holds a council oh KmafKval 


/‘/.-v !i‘hi htiiu’lh/. 


2U1J pf/ipdfeS, for wt, .201?) ofllcdfsi 
mUoHtoydiiU fleet, 201); fevlen-of 
UU fcftorve,20s) /logoiln- 

(fo/iit nrjtti AiilnHiit 203 j folfotvcrd de¬ 
caf f, 2 MI ete/ilftficy, 2()0; (reoetmry of 
MrtfKri de f told or, 210; otlief dc«ert- 
fcfv, 2)2) de.-pCffttloo, 210; nKeioptd 
Zmgoffr(t!o/m yitll (;eiiteOo ( 21!/ j de- 
featc UUti tit Hmittii, 22d j odtef/ c:ir»- 
to, 223; KafvflJrtPa eoitOfor, 227; ,/e- 
joetc It, 220; Ofo/dottim (tie i/eifefi to 
gnecrttiOo/lrt, ‘230; CofrrtJnlM /e/llofl- 
ctfu/mo. 231; feeolve, 2;;2: /oovcH f/o/n 
Kn-ft., 22,2; jr^lKi rt at paccolii/ft/ia, 
21 1 : toermgo to KrieoaM en/op, 23f!i 
firepmottortr for OritKe, 230; <1emflf.r«. 
233, 23f; del!vefr j (i(/ti8clf r/n, 230; 
defoti.m, 2 ( 0 ; la,Id cpWetf, 2/1; l/r 


clrafge td Oe/lle/io, 211; fo/idc/orm- 
tlo/ti2*0.1; fpfce't. -,o it,<■ ^ntf..ld,im; 

. oxecd!(0/1,200, , 

i’l/,tifio, ■hum, Jol.Off Ida l/rottief ihHiltU- 
oo, lit, 3(0) I oil III minttnnitit. tiKeo, 
lv, 21) fetfc/(N fiofijNi tlm twtlv!i\li*j 
30) wollrtded, (IT) Kdyley id ntnlilit' fi 
tlm foKteM adopted,!!! i/iteWt/iker to 
fi'grtl/l Km retffeflSj dr ) e.rtei/llsliof. 

ey/it/Ott/iltiiKott with Km (dfy, 43; nt- 

tnelm iliO ro/tfesc, 41 j ihjtdti/ i!i. 
t't/.lifrOi MnHill, joloi lilr trfol/mf jfVad- 
olsco, 111, 410) rile fewfttd,/v. Do, 
I’lf.rtffoc, Km ftccdsoKi'tia omilfiKr to tie 

etiljKodsly /Ofelvod, lv, iff ; gmiflmy 
. nojlisfclo, /if, 1(2 motto- 
HiWc/ifclfl, IPjefvIl'iV i/etivto/r Klittf fef 
dl/mnd atid f as Krteaa Kmfe, I. /f/2. 
/■lato, Itlo ilo In, named l/y fjitlmi, lv, 

, OfO? tin t o/l Ka eliotec iMhiyt-.O, afo. 
Kocomotie,, tlm, 111. 2,30, . 

l*'tcof<'8e, K/mione, edO/'/oc of hU eonn- 
tfy. KSi 111 Ifeoled f,y ,/iifin de Ay,i. 

KoleVik Wfv-rtKonc (,/r, 11. 01, . 

fat..-’ - ' -od In Mexteff,111,3d. 

I’fiWra, 1 - f 7-I*, /(,(, d/tiiftr ,,// 

. Km lOfTrCTn V ' 'II. 

1‘o/iejm, (ji'bl'itip, i<r, , mrldec fef 
Vlisco fttlfipr., I. 1:4' ’ Keeled l,y 

, ilimli do Ay01 mill. 
t'hjittjriul, VitPii do t!n■■If') (iKlver til, lv. 

I’epo AlexoPdcf V/, gKinlff KiO lodl'v to 
Km mo,Vita /if tomllie and /.eon, I. I'll; 
I,nil dividing Km Nov World l/of'.veen 
Km f'orltigpVe and (Ni-llllfio nmn- 
. /ifclta, 111, GO. . 

rop^tjfenmnt V//. feoeh-e? //f.dnnaf'C, tit. 
i’njji! Mntlhl J. r/mfcea a gra ut hi i'rUini 

f'fipe i'nut ill., title/ In favor off/tdlanr, 
III, l!2f j h Kef hi lire /'finale of Njtain, 
32S) pfo/iottneta rent neo of exo' /,/- 
mnnfeaKod t/pod all v.la, endivo to. 
. dla/ja. 323, 

roflol/ello, Nlcdeaa Ktefe, 1.310. 

X'of to tit eo, f.ar Kaaaa afflver Kmre, II, 10 /, 
i'lifio Kali,./, dla/oyefed, 1, 32) eoloniv.ed 
by t’crCatU'to, Hi; (tohtnibtid Ibotej0-i. 
nirtiitiOfnei Ktclf degfa ftleuibt and foe», 
1.03; noolfi deoda of, SO; tfeal/nent or 
Koldf/dma, Of) tltnba Ktelr vay eaK- 
vaf'l K,vafd Iddla, (10, .... 

Portngdeae discovery, a.fill/ tit, I. U, 42; 

sllfiildaled /,/ goal, 40; ea/lrj It'd, to 
, bo cetml'lefco nnlefeft'.“Kog,/,7j 
Point,mf, Poe, gfovd l,y Km /n4larta, I. 
, 2W 'notey. 

Vdlcttehiiii, to Tafiaceo, name ebnhced, 

/tf'jwil dislKet er./i,(oefed fry /’l2affo, lv. 
lit: rtddeadl?eovared,201 (,ie(f); fc- 
, . volt Ktffe, 200. . /al . ^ 

j Povcffy jit^ViUijOktol.f mint hi (no eon- 
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i’nitcr ot ft ,'fexlcnn f/(or eontopsioin 1, | 
207; ot ft M-ri-fii. kina >m hk oi-o. I 
, tioft, 2G!b . 1 

i'redtr John, roardl tot, I■ 1’’; di-rov. 
.tint, SO; (races of, 82. ,, , 

f'roclsmutiort; form of, addrrs-ed to In- 
, dlftfts, t. 235. , . , , . 

t’ioUsbtotiM Itfdintk, result of (Itch la¬ 
bors still visible, tv. son. , 

(otebh tytoma-lo named hy t’ixnrra, It!. 

Ruelfes, i’ciirn do, LtctiUitiatit Ooveitibi 
of 1/UnftUen, (eyoKS iti favor ot Uohzn- 
lo I’i/.nita, tv. lOt; joins hlfU, 100. 
t‘<« : iite, Alonso tie Li, rckiftdleS the MIS- 
pleloUS of i'tiiifttiftd against Vnsccf Nu- 
hex, i. 309; an en.einy.tn him; 404. 
rnetiotrftirero,A1nuso Hbthniiap do, nd- 
dfesseS toriix, il, Stiff; corifcrS with 
Rerftnf Vtftz, MO', alcalde of Vcr* 

, Cftiz, 25(1 ; rent to Spain, 253. 

(motto do CabnlfoS, named, iii, 11. 
i’neitd (It ft Ifnmbrc, named liy f’iznrro, 

. HR 293, , . , 

rnCita do Pl5a.?, Va=co ituhox there, 1. 

Ihfttto da iinli, tivando /minds a settle- 
, trietd ihotcM. ISO, I'.lU. .... 

t’dctlo da Santa, Plknitd there., iti. 410. 
t’utih, Island, li&iiment, of Indians by 
Jf’hUrro, 111, 424,, , , 

t’riner, Carlos, Rom ot RaxnO—SedRaXno, 
1'yjditiidal temples Ut the Sovr World, it. 

tyulitop oca, ft Afexicart caclUnc, iLSlO. 
(iaiiie<iiiri, caelf/Ue, eoftRUorcd, 1. 040. 
QllniihtOinnlhirlSec Ounltttnisl. , 
f/itauhtetnoixiei, f’rieat-King ot. Mexico, 
speech la hk eoUfteif, 11. 401 • dolor, 
/nines oti tv nr, 423 ; wilt not hear of 
pearc, dost; refuses (a moot CorteX, 
■it14: fakes retago. iff ft. host, 40.'); 
again deel/UeS to moot Cor fez, 406; 
(raptured, 403 ) exposed to torture, iii. 
<3; gulls Mexico with CortcZ, 37,38; 
eopspiresj40; ppec.ctf,49; executed,49. 
(pielcncs, (no, iii, 20 0, 

IpUfada. (lonznlo XfmeneZ do, Rlccn- 
tlafd, discovers nrtd eon'/tiors RogofYi 
iv< 3SS, 

Qiletzatcolluatl, lindHlott ot, I. 275. , 

f/UCvCrfo, ,fUart do, ftppottlod tikhorf of 
ilatiet, i. 355. w 

(fnor.alfotirftfto, groat hoi lie tncro, ifi. 
246. 

Quiccdo peril as iielttdf la f-'paJn, f. 335; 

tOaobHfpnitij 353 (note). , . 

ff doltO, Alvarado nppotPfs Pcrv eTi'ofs of, 

ill.2/a ’ ^ 

^HlchonP^cosririo^ryr,|v.4l5 (Appondlr). 

tiuintnniiin, A/cmso do, hctrlcnrfc Cofrtm- 
hdr, f. PS; iuOrfOTiee TVifh (inoon t?n- 
botln, t(il . j ^ ^ . 
fptlppTf?, of f’erif, dtsetibed, iti. 4S2rnofe). 
fpilroga, Vnso'j do, (iiidUar tot Mexico, 


ill. Is/; Jils proposal to provide for fi 
<l(an orpharis, 194. 

(fuUo, OoUzafo f’lr.arro appoinfod go 

cr/ior of, iv. 110. 

0'iir.fpn/., i’erUvinr/ general, sdcccf 
Cusco, iii, 4CP; fails to stoji (ho 
rent of Spanisti eori'iUost, iv. I t. 


in 


tlAhiiirft iritrodMCo d to f'orio Santo, J. 

34, 

t’.nlnda, bn, (loltittibm leaves Ids scut 
there, i. S3; conference fliere on nf- 
falrs of Coltirnhtis, Mil, 

Ifahinnt, founded, iii 331, 
i'.i'dn, Juftti .de, heads rebellions faction, 
Iv, 1261 Interview with 4’1/arro, 127; 
urged t'Aiawotd la avenge Alfnrigro's 
death, 130; dleinksei Comer, l’erez, 
130} enters t’iiitirok house, ISO; nt- 
. faekd 1’itftrro, 1311 death, 132, , 

t!ntnitbX,lJoti Sebastian, nt tiie .Junta ot 
Vaiiadatid, U. 140 —See fnonleaf. 

(laymi, feast of. 111, 461-456, 

ROalejoy Cas Casas there; ill. 2f S. 
fi'dncnanp, ruled for lb elf foundation, 
1V.37S} progress,8S0; prosperity,3S0; 
described by Southey, 382, , 

Religion of llUdomel'S country, 1. 64} 1ft 
Cuba, 417: oft the 1’carl Const, ii. 120; 
at Cumann, IP 1. 

Religions ofthoitWWoTld, specnindons 
concerning, II, 169, 

Religious ftiotlvcS gave impulse to dis- 
eevery, 1. 40; ted to slavery, 43, 
Religious worship among tUe. Indians, 
regnlafed by the laws of fturgos, 1, 
25l { of the r ef pvian?, 266. , , 

RemlglusyFather,fraftciscnn, negotiates 
, witii Cnrir/Ue,ill. 101. 

Rend, Kln^ of l’rovenoe, employs Colnm- 

Reftferla, Rcc/ro 4e, blend of Rns Casas, 
I. 435; receives Iaftd and Indians in 
partnership with him, 436; ponders on 
miseries of Indians, 441; resolves to go 
t^Spain, 411; confers with RnS Casas, 

Rapartb/or, ofccc.of. created, 1. 456. 
Reparllmlentos, Ihelr origin, 1.147: com¬ 
menced, 14S; granted In the Indies, 
153; docnftient described, 153; new 
forrrt of, 163; enlarged, 163,164; ex¬ 
tended,172; arrive nt the climax, 135; 
granted by King Ferdinand to Ids 
courtiers, 2l6; new ones granted by 
l)iego Columbus, 231; drat made in 
Cuba, 422; ins Casas convinced that 
the system IS Inlgnitons, 43S; preach¬ 
ed agn’iisf, 433; Condemned by the 
i king's preachers, ii.53; second mean¬ 
ing, iii. 129; the ntii In Fern, 42C; 
suspended by Almnpfoftf.Cusco,iv.75; 
restored, R2; given by Pizarro to his 
brofhers,^115; regulated by Vnca do 

Repartition o/ Indian?, 1. 456; evil of, 
451. 
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ttejporis — Sancirfd. 


Reports of (lio day a great part of histo¬ 
ry, ii. 349. 

deputation* defined hy Herrera, i. 131. 

Requisition, i, 853-303; first Used, 3G5; 
read by Kneiso in Oein'i, 370; read to 
trees, 8Si. . 

Residencin explained. L 189; taken of the 
authorities in the Indies, ii. 32; inap¬ 
plicable to (lie Indies, iil, 139; deriva¬ 
tion, 1-11 ‘ occurs in the 'J'hendcdnn 
Guile , 441; somethihd similar in Ara¬ 
gon, 142; in Castile, 143; traced to the 
Hook of Genesis. 144; an institution 
for the people, l4fi; merits and de¬ 
merits, 141: one great evil, 143 j delay 
in completing, 149; of Cortes,' com¬ 
menced* 161; broken off, 162; com¬ 
menced by the new Audiencia, 103, 

Itcvival of papal discipline not needed by 
missionaries to the Indies in the six¬ 
teenth century, iil. 3T9. , . 

Hibnult, Jean* in Florida, iv. 401. 

Ribera, Antonio do, sent to Gronzalo Pi- 
zarro, iv. 173. 

PdO do Mores, id Cdha, houses of the na¬ 
tives an its shores, i. 123. 

1 !io de Sol, iri Cuba, Indians of the coast 
dear, 1.12-4, 

Rios, Pedro do Los* sends help to Pizar- 
ro, iil. 411—See Los Pdos. 

ilifpielme. Treasurer* iv. 129. 

Rivera, Nicolas dc, accompanies Pizarro* 
ill. 393; sent with news to Pcdrarias, 
3P9. 

P.oldes, Antonio dc, holds Cusco, iv. 217. 

Ilolilcs, Martin dc, authorized to seize 
Bfosco Nullez Vela, hr. 1G3; commands 
Irt Piznrro's army,206; treachery, 210; 
flight, 212. 

Rodriguez, Caspar, plans to desert Oort- 
zalo I’izarro for the viceroy, Iv. 101; 

. put to dentil, 102. 

Rojas, Diego dc, perishes in Tueuman, 
iv. 370. 

Rojas, Gabriel de, deserts Pizarro*iv. 212. 

Roldan, Chief Justice of Hispaniola dur¬ 
ing absence of Columbus, revolts, 1. 
16G; comes to terms with Columbus, 
103; placed under arrest by Ovando, 
ISt; perishes in a hurricane, 1S9. 

Roldan, Paladin, hero of Cortez, ii. 241. 

Roman camp described, II, 249 (note). 

Roman provincial, comfort for, when 
conquered, ill. 514. . 

Royal Order in favor ofTnzulutlnn, pro¬ 
claimed at Seville, fit. 340; touching 
personal service of Indians, iv. 239, 
202, 2G7,330,333; for importation of 
camels to I’cru, 2Gl: granting encomi- 
endas for a fifth lire, 323; concerning 
Indian slaves, 340,247. 

Koxo, Cape, discovered, 1, 63. 

Rubios, Doctor Palacios, signs flic answer 
of the Junta on Indian affairs, i. 24G; 
frames n requisition, 353; hears Las 
Casas, 403; aids In legislating for the 
Indies, 4G4. 


Ruiz, Hnrtolomi 1 , joins Pizarro, iii, 4ol; 
discoveries, 402, 403; remains with Pi¬ 
zarro, 410. ■ 

Ruminavl, a Peruvian warrior, fails (o 
stop the Spanish conquest, iv. 14. 

SaoAtiva, Cacique, Opposes Juan dc Aro- 
ya’s tyranny, L 371. t 

Sscsahuana, l’izarro’s position there, Iv, 
234; bnttlo Of, decided, 244; assigned 
in repnrtlmicnto to Francisco Hernan¬ 
dez dc Gifori, 255,259. 

Sagres, Prince Henry goes there, i. 3l; 
dies there, 70. 

Saint James, II. 233. 

falnfar, Gotifalo de, Factor of Mexico, 
discontented; ill. 40; receives authori¬ 
ty from Cortez, 41; causes confusion 
in the government, 43; deposed, G2. 

Salamanca; lletanzos enters ttie monas¬ 
tery there, iil. 270. 

Salamanca, Miguel de, 11. 40; addresses 
the Council of the Indies* 49. 

Salcedo, Diego Lopez dc, lays claim to 
Nicaragua* iii. 69. 

Salinfcs (salt-pits), iv. 94; battle of, 99- 

102 . 

Salmcrdn, Juan dc, Licentiate, Auditor 
for Mexico, lil. 184; dolcrmined to ex¬ 
ecute the orders of the Km per or, 133. 

Snlonio, Juan* Jesuit, iv. 37G. 

Salvage, Jean—See Selvaglus. 

Sau Antonio, Cape, il. 214 

San Denito, I’cdro MartiU dc, follows the 
deserter Cepedn, iv. 237. 

Sanbenitos—Seo Knights of the Golden 

I Spur. 

San OH dc Rilcnavista founded, iil. 77. 

San Juan* speech to conspirators at Cus- 


San Juan, liny of, an armament arrives 
there, ii. 834. 

San Juan, Island oLColumbus’s object In 
going there* i. 141. 

San Juan* River, Iii. 401. 

Son Juan de t'lim, Cortez arrives there, 

ii. 239. 

SaU Lucar, Isis Casas embarks there, ii. 

San Mateo Ray, iil. 402; 405,400. 

San Miguel confers with Khriquc, iii. 10G, 
San Miguel, Francisco dc, Dominican, 

iii. 297. 

San Miguel; In Pern; founded; iii 425. 
San Miguel Gulf navigated, I. 347. 

San Millan, Pedro dc, iv. 129. 

San Roman, Frnncl-co dc, Franciscan, 
reports the barbarities of the Span¬ 
iards in Terra-firms, i. 3S5;,il. 27. 

Sau Salvador Island, Columbus takes 
possession of, i. 120; Indians of, 121. 
San Salvador, IU Cuba, founded, i. 431. 
San Sebastian founded by Ojeda in Ter- 
ra-firma, i. 290; famine thcrej 291; In¬ 
dians of, attack and wound Ojeda, 292; 
abandoned by Ojeda's men, 297. 
Snnnga—Seo Senegal. 
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F.'Wicti SpirifuS, Ln Villa de, in Cuba, 
founded, i. 4ifl. 

Sandoval, Francisco Telia dc, sent or vis¬ 
itor to New Spain to enforce the New 
Laws, iv. 14!/. , 

Sandoval, (jonsalo do, Hcgldor Of Vera 
Cruz, ii. 250; bommnnds tlie vanguard 
in tins retreat from Mexico, 004; vic¬ 
torious in Chaleo, 394; sent to Tl a sen- 
la, 097; victorious over Mexicans, 400} 
commands a division of flic army of 
Cortez, 411; wounded at the Cahip of 
the Causeway, 423: sent to file Cause¬ 
way of Tepejocac, 423) discouraged by 
Mir sight of bleeding heads, rethes, 
451; meets Cortez after the defeat, 
451; sent to Tlacubn, 452; joins Al¬ 
varado iri repelling the Mexicans, 453; 
beholds the sacrifice of his compan¬ 
ions, 453; accompanies Cortez to Hon¬ 
duras, Hi. 33; succeeds Aguilar, 154; 
comes to Spain witli Cortez, 159; 
death, 100. 

Santa Clara discovered, lii. 412; offer¬ 
ings found there, 412. 

Santa Cruz founded by Juan do Ayora, 
1.311; Its fate, 373. 

Santa Cruz do Quiclip, ill. 23l. 

Saula Fd, Columbus returns to, 1. 105; 
agreement signed there, 100. 

Santa F6 do Cliiribiclii, Dominican mon¬ 
astery, founded, ii. 157. 

Santa l'lor, an imaginary voyage irt her, 
il. 123; sails from San Lucnr, 124. 

Santa Maria dc la Antigua del Darien 
founded by EnCiso, i. 301, 

Santa Maria do la Concepcion, islands so 
named discovered, 1.127. ; 

Santa Maria de la Vitoria, Potonchan so 
called, ii. 23S. 

Santa Martha, Pcdrarias there, 1. 3(54; 
governor and bishop appointed, Hi. 270. 

Santangel, f,uis dc, addresses Queen Isa¬ 
bella on behalf of Columbus, i. 103; 
bis office according to Navarrctc, 104 
(note); advances money for the expe¬ 
dition of Columbus, 10G. 

Santarem, Juan dc, discovers the gold 
coast, i. 72. 

Santiago, Licentiate,, signs the answer 

, of the .Junta on Indian affairs, 1.24G. 

Santiago (St. .lames the Apostle), festival 
to him in fiuntcmnla, iii. 252. 

Santlag-, in Cuba, founded, i. 481. 

Santiago, in Spain, Cortez sails thence, 
ii. 232. 

Santiago, of Cuatcmaln. founded, lii.250; 
its neighborhood, 25i ; first settlers, 
254; suffers from want of competition 
among artisans, 254; division of land, 
233; laws, 288; Itetanzos arrives, 290; 
lie departs, 293; discontent there, 343; 
earthquake, 354-357; site changed, 
869. 

Santiago, Archbishop of, iii. 180. 

Santo Domingo, Alonso de, .Tcroniinite, 
Prior of the Convent of Ortega, i. 407. 


Saona, Island of, friendliness bf inhabit- 
niits toward Spaniards, 1.190. 

Saragossa, the court there, II. 27 niodo 
of choosing officers there, Iv, 404. 

Satrap, signification of the word, i. 201 
(note). 

Sea of fhe South discovered. 111. 223. 

Sebastian, iJoil (lfamircz do Fuenlwil), 
Bishop-President, acts In concert with 
Cortez, iii. 203; administration, 204; 
docs not abolish cncotiilcndas, 206; 
respectful kindness for Indians, 207; 
recalled, 210; receives a scat in the 
Council of tfio Indies, 2l0, 

Segovia, Dishop of, opposes Sepulveda, 
fv. 290. 

Segura founded, ill. 220. , , 

Scgufa de la Ffoiitora, founded, H. 378. 

Sclvtfglus, Grand Chancellor, rules in 
Spain, ii. 17; Averse to flic Inquisition, 
18; legislates for the Indies, 19 ; ill¬ 
ness, 28; death, 28. 

Senegal Diver, passed by Dlnls Fernan¬ 
dez, i. 53; (i marked boundary, 02; 
fort on its batiks, 82. 

Scptctn—See Ceuta. 

Sepulveda, Doctor Jtian Olnfs, his tie, 
Mils beta CmisIe, Iv. 292j forbidden 
to print I . in Spain, 298; Apoloflil 
printed at Dome, 293; nature of work, 
293 ; publication prohibited in Spnln, 
295; no personal hostility toward him, 
295(note); opposed by Melchior Cano 
and Bishop of Segovia, 290 ; feeling 
toward Laa Casas, 290; appears with 
him before the junta, 298: replies to 
Ids arguments, 298 ; division of hlS 
statement, 299; arguments from Deu¬ 
teronomy, 300; argues from the Para- 
hlo of the Supper, 303; on the word 
“compel,” 304; makes Use of Luis 
Cancer’s dentil, 300 ; the Junta pro¬ 
nounces in Ills favor, 310. 

Soquoelutl, King of the Quiches, revolts, 
iii. 2S5; a prisoner, 2SC. 

Scravin sends it petition to the governor 
at I’annmfi, III. 400. 

Seville, negroes there, i. 43 ; Las Casas 
and Montcsino arrive, 444,445; nego¬ 
tiations of Fernando Piznrro with tlio 
Spanish court there, iv. 18. , 

Sierra Leone discovered,!. 09; origin of 
its name, GO. , 

Sinncam, King of the Knelilquclr, re- 
.volts, iii. 2S6; a prisoner, 280. 

Slioa, I’edro de Covilhnm there, L 79, 60. 

Slave, different signification of the word 
in .Spanish and Indian languages, ill. 
115. 

Slaves, Mack, first Introduced Into Por¬ 
tugal, i. 43 ; In Seville, 43; first men¬ 
tion of their going to the Indies, 179, . 
ISO. . 

Slaves, first partition of, i. 47; no de- 
mnnd for, if tlio New World had not 
been discovered, SC; captured by Es¬ 
pinosa, 3S7 ; for pearl fishing, how to 
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Slaves — Supay. 

be provided, if. 170; in New Spain, di- Southern Cross, seen by Ca da Mosto, i. 
vided among the Spaniards, 382; age 6G, 67. 

and sex, 3S2; again branded in New Southey describes reductions of Para- 
Spnin, 401; well treated by Indians, guay, iv. 332. 
iii. 116; how natives became so to Spain, Columbus arrives there, i. 97; 
each other, 117; evils respecting ran- changes in the government on the 
somed slaves, 118. death of Isabella, 211 ■ great change 

Slaves, Indian, sent to Spain by Colnm- in government, ii 10,16; redress for 
bus, i 144; care of Los Keyes respect- Indians always to be found at court, 
ing them, 149; sent to Spain by Co- 12; characteristics of the central re- 
lumbus, 161; ordered to be sent back gions, iii 243: Fernando Pizarro re- 

by Queen Isabella, 164; ordered to be trims to, iv. Ill; Orellana sails to, 124. 

restored to their own conntry, iii. 120; Spaniards of the same province hold to- 
Importation commenced, 120; not to gether, i. 313; cruelty in Cuba, 443; 
be branded by private persons, 121; man-stealing on the Pearl Coast, 447, 
new order about them, 122; decrease 448; provided for by Ximenes, 476 ; 
in value, 124. impatient of seignorial rights, ii. 35; 

Slave-trade begun, i. 51; management attacked by Indians at Cumanfi, 182; 
of, in 1454,56; falls off, 87; proposed escape, 183; apprehensions on entering 
by Columbus and rejected by Los Mexico, 286; dangerous position there, 

Keyes, 137-139. 334; mourn over Montezuma, 358; 

Slavery, its various phases, L 18; im- great loss in the flight from Mexico, 
portance of its records, 19; its history 366,367; error, 367; characteristics of, 
lacks dramatic interest, 21; not with- iv. 410. 

out an element of the sublime, 21; its Spaniards and Anglo-Saxons the two 
close connection with secular history, great modem colonizers, iU. 29. 

22; commercial, probably the distin- Spanish character in the sixteenth cen- 
guishing feature in the records of our tury, iii 243. 

earth, 18; its rise, 18; modem, re- 3panish colonists become planters, iv. 
markable persons connected with it,19. 406; material prosperity, 406. 

Small-pox, effect on Indians exagger- Spanish colonization, why it did not 
ated, L 484; ii. 30; ravages New Spain, spread farther than Florida, iv. 401; 
383; theory accounting for its fatality, results, 406. 

383,384. Spanish conquerors, their belief in their 

Snow-sickness, iv. 89. mission, i!L 492. 

Soconnscans, their friendship with Cor- Spanish conquest, its real difficulty, iii. 
tez, iii. 240; the Guatemalans make 113; involved great loss of life, 115; a 
war upon them, 240. fatal blow to the conquered, 531; com- 

Soconusco, great battle there, iii 244. pared with others, iv. 356; unique as 
Solar, Antonio de, suspected of threaten- a subject for history, 410. 
ing the Viceroy of Peru, iv. 154; im- Spanish Conrt issues an order for return 
prisoned, 156; set free, 157. of Indian slaves to their own conntry, 

Solis, Gomez de, envoy from Pizarro, iv. iii. 120; forbids branding of slaves by 
196. private persons, 121; jealous of the 

Solis, Juan dc, discovers Paraguay, iv. power of Cortez, 157. 

370. Spanish government settles the govern- 

Solorzano, supervises execution of law ment of Darien, Honduras, and Nicara- 
concerning personal service, iv. 333; gua,iiL80; errors and excuses, 81,82. 
palliates negro slavery, 347. Spanish possessions in the New World, 

Sosa, Lope de. Licentiate, signs the an- extent, iv. 366. 

swer of the Junta on Indian affairs, L Spanish proverbs, L 411; ii. 349; iii. 352, 
246; rumors of his appointment as 411,463; iv. 77,223. 

Governor of Darien, 396; sent to sue- Spanish women, useful at the siege of 
ceed Pedrarias, ii. 32; arrival at Dari- Mexico, ii. 453 (note). 
en,iiL72; death, 72. Spice Islands, westward route to them 

Soto, Domingo de, confessor to diaries eagerly sought, iii. 71. 

V., his summary of dispute between Stormy Cape discovered, L 76. 

Sepulveda and Las Casas, iv. 298. Suarez, Pedro de, prepares for battle of 
Soto, Fernando de, has audience of Ata- Chupas, iv. 136; deserts to Yaca de 
huallpa, iii. 479; sent to reconnoitre, Castro, 137. * 

524; disappointed at not receiving an Subjection in every form exemplified in 
appointment under Almagro, iv. 21; the Indies, iii. 10S, 109. 
perishes in Florida, 401. Snmaco, province of, cinnamon region, 

Soto, Francisco de, appointed Captain iv. 115; alleged treatment of natives 
of Cumnna during the absence of Las by Gonzalo Pizarro, 117. 

Casas, ii. 179; disobeys orders, 180; in Sun-worship, various forms of, iiL 447. 
Mexico, iiL 263. Supay, Peruvian deity, iiL 453. 
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Sybols, reputed wealth of, ill. 345. 

Sympathy, want of, between conquerors 
and conquered produces great evils, i. 
20 . 

Synod at Mexico, iii. 34; principles laid 
down by, iv. 2SS; deductions, 289. 

Tabasco, in New Spain, battle between 
Spaniards and Indians, ii. 238; inliab- 
itants submit to Cortez, 238; feast of 
Palm Sunday celebrated, 239; messen¬ 
gers from, to Cortez, iii, 54. 

Tabasco Biver, ii. 218. 

Tacamez, Spaniards there, iii. 405. 

Tafur sent to the island of Gallo, iii. 406. 

Tagares, Ocampo's incursions into their 
country, ii. 168. 

Talavera, Bernardino de, relieves the ne¬ 
cessities of Ojeda’s colony, i. 291; ship¬ 
wreck, 293. 

Talavera, Fray Hernando de, Columbus 
referred to, i. 98. 

Tamagastad, an Indian Creator, iii. 86. 

Tamaznla, a Mexican province, ii. 379. 

Tapantla, ii. 130. 

Tapia, Christoval de, sent to supersede 
Cortez, iii. 22. 

Tapia, Gonzalo de, iv. 55. 

Tecpan-Guatemala—See Fatinamit. 

Tecum-Umam, King of Quichg, iii. 233; 
dies, 246. 

Tehuantepec, embassage from, to Cortez, 
iii. 224. 

Tejada, Doctor, Auditor under Blasco 
Nunez Vela, iv. 149; sent to Spain, 
175; dies, 176. 

Temixtitan, Mexico so called, ii. 130,131; 
a king’s district, iii. 165 ; part of the 
citadel of Mexico, governed by a slave, 
116. 

Temple of the Sun, in Cusco, iv. 34. 

Temples, none seen on the coast of South 
America, ii 125,127. 

Teotlili sent with presents to Cortez, ii. 
244,245. 

Tepeaca, Cortez resolves to invade it, iL 
377; subdued, 378. 

Tepejacac, causeway there, ii 423. 

Teponaztli, or Mexican drum, iii 319 
(note). 

Terra-firma, South America so called, i 
2S1; summary of events on its north 
coast, 416; early inhabitants, ii 75; 
Las Casas arrives there, 172. 

Teyyupangui, a great chief, leads Indians 
against Los Reyes, iv. 56; slain, 57. 

Tezaregui Islands, in the Gulf of San 
Miguel, searched for pearls,!.379; An¬ 
dres Niflo and Gil Conpalez sail thence, 

Tezcatlipnk, a Mexican idol, ii 133,301; 
great festival to him, 341; its main ob¬ 
ject, 343; choice of a victim,344; sac¬ 
rifice^ 

Tezcucans employed in rebuilding Mexi¬ 
co, iii. 21. 

Tezcuco, capture of the king, ii. 322; 


embassy from the king to Cortez, 390; 
Cortez enters, 390; deserted by the in¬ 
habitants, 391; Tlascalan escort enters, 
393; king conspires, iii. 46; a king’s 
district, 165. 

Theodostian Code, residencia occurs there, 
iii. 141. 

[ Thomas, St., Fort of, built by Columbus, 
L140; threatened by Caonabd, 144. 

! Tider, Island, slaves brought from, i. 47. 

Titicaca, Lake of, iv. 111. 

Titi Upanguy, Inca of Peru, iii. 465; ad¬ 
dress to his priests, 465 (note). 

Tlacuba, Cortez arrives there, ii 366; 
Alvarado’s division to be quartered 
there, 411; found deserted, 415; Cortez 
retreats there, 44S; king captured, 468; 
exposed to torture, iii. 13; quits Mexi¬ 
co with Cortez, 33; conspires, 46; put 
to death, 43. 

TIascala, Bishop of, ordered to inquire 
into the causes of war, iii. 123; ap¬ 
pointment, 276; letter on conversion, 
277-283. 

TIascala, great wall, il. 264; town and 
market, 266; Cortez there, 368 ; con¬ 
dition in modem times, 377 (note); 
Cortez departs, 389; a king’s district, 
iii. 165. 

Tlascalans, form of government, ii. 260; 
message of Cortez to the Senate, 260; 
debate in the Senate, 260; resolve 
on war, 261; Cortez brings them to 
terms, 262; send spies with food to 
Cortez, 262; receive Cortez, 265; civ¬ 
ilization, 266; Cortez vainly endeavors 
to convert them, 267; become vassals 
of the King of Spain, 269; some of 
them accompany Cortez, 269; deepen 
impressions unfavorable to the Mexi¬ 
cans, 349; friendly to Cortez, 351; 
leave Mexico with Cortez, 364; lords 
console Cortez, 371; receive the Span¬ 
iards, 371; receive embassadors from 
Mexico,374; debate in the Senate,375; 
resolve to abide by their alliance with 
the Spaniards, 377; joyfully receive 
Cortez again, 384; their troops re¬ 
viewed,386; fight with Mexicans, 416; 
an embarrassment to their allies, 441; 
retreat in haste. 450; Cortez pleads at 
conrt for them, iii. 162; praised by the 
bishop, 278; skill in music, 279; in¬ 
cline to confession, 280; easily give up 
polygamy, 281. 

Tlatelnlco, the most populous part of 
Mexico, ii. 440. 

Tobacco, the practice of smoking it first 
observed, i. 125,126; importance of its 
discovery to the Spanish crown, 125. 

Toledo, royal order given there against 
slavery, iii. 127; palace built with the 
produce of negro slavery, 200. 

Tonatiuh, Pedro de Alvarado so called by 
Mexicans, ii. 451. 

T.oro, Alonso de, appointed master of 
Gonzalo Fizarro's camp, iv. 157. 
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Torres — Vega. 


Torres, Antonio de, instructions given 
him by Columbus describe the colony 
in Hispaniola, L 136-139; returns to 
the colony with provisions, 142. 

Torres, Diego de, Jesuit Provincial, in¬ 
structions to brethren, iv. 377-380. 

Torres, Father Juan de, Dominican, goes 
to Guatemala, iii. 361. 

Toscaneili, Paulo, letter from, to Colum¬ 
bus, i. 96 (note). 

Tovilla, Diego, liis Historia BarMrica 
quoted, i. 387. 

Tower of Babel, tradition of, in America, 
i. 278. 

Town Council of Cusco demand to see 
Almagro’s powers from the king, iv. 
67; pronounce against his claim, 6S. 

Town Council of Los Keyes meets, iv. 
133; receives young Almagro as gov¬ 
ernor, 133. 

Traditions, Indian, resemble the history 
in the Bible, i. 278. 

Trajan, Emperor, how he checked the 
injustice of judges, iii. 146. 

Triana, Rodrigo de, the first to see land 
in the New World, i. 115. 

Tribute imposed upon Indians of His¬ 
paniola, i 147; upon those of Xara- 
gua, 155. 

Trinidad, Island, Juan Bono there, il. 
13; natives not cannibals, 31; seen by 
Columbus, 94; its beauty, 95; Orella¬ 
na there, iv. 124. 

Trinidad, La Villa de, in Cuba, founded, 
1.431. 

Tristam, Nuilo, i. 42; brings Azencgues 
to Portugal, 45. 

Traxillo, Cortez there, iii. 58. 

Tubanamfi, Cacique, captured, i. 349; ill 
treated by Juan de Ayorn, 871. 

Tucuman discovered, iv. 374; a bishop¬ 
ric, 376; Jesuits arrive, 376. 

Tula, iii. 229. 

Tnltecas, the, migrate to Guatemala, iii. 
229; division of their states, 231.- 

Tumaco, Cacique, gives pearls to the 
Spaniards, L 347; speaks of Peru, 
347. 

Tumbez, ii. 137; Pizarro’s reception, iii. 
413; its wonders, 414; Pizarro again 
there, 424; reduced to obedience, 425. 

Turbaco, a town in Urabfi, attacked by 
Ojeda, i. 288. 

Tntutepec, Alvarado seizes the cacique, 
iiL 225. 

Tuzulutlan, iii. 230; principle of succes¬ 
sion to the throno there, 235; called 
u Land of War," 309; successful in¬ 
troduction of Quichd verses of Domin¬ 
icans, 320; Father Luis Cancdr's mis¬ 
sion, 322; church built, 323; called 
Vera Paz, 364; Cacique of, listens to 
the Dominican’s verses, 321; a prose¬ 
lyte, 323; baptismal name Don Juan, 
325. 

Tuzulntlans, fate impending over them, 
iii. 314; averse to forming pueblos, 


331; conception of mass, 331; receive 
Luis Cancdr, 363. 

Umbbia, Pedro de, i. 305. 

Urabd granted to Ojeda, i. 284; limits, 

TJtatlan founded, iii. 281; long line of 
kings, 232; inhabitants of, submit to 
Alvarado, 247; destroyed, 247. 

Vtlatecan language, important end gain¬ 
ed by its study, iiL 306. 

V aca, Alvar Nunez Cabeja de, Governor 
of Paraguay, iv. 372; expedition of 
discovery, 373; conspiracy against, 
374; sent a prisoner to Spain, 374; 
expedition to Florida, 397; worshiped 
by natives, ii. 294; iv. 398; account of 
his progress, 399; at Mexico, 400. 

Valderrabano, conference with Vasco 
Nunez, i. 397; beheaded, 406. 

Valdivia, Pedro de, dispatched to Chili, 
iv. 114; conquers that country, 114; 
joins Pedro de la Gasca, 226; leads 
Carvnjal to him, 243. 

Valdivia, Regidor of Darien, i. 302; sent 
to St. Domingo, 822; returns to Daricu, 
830; his fate, 330; ii. 237. 

Valencia, Martin de, Franciscan, ap¬ 
pointed prelate of the monks sent to 
New Spain, iii. 257; spiritual conflicts, 
262; humility, 262; severity with him¬ 
self, 262; occupations in New Spain, 
263. 

Valenzuela, one of Ojeda’s followers, i. 
297; cncomendcro of Bauruco mal¬ 
treats Enrique, iii. 99; conflict with 
him, 100. 

Valladolid, Juan de, a negro, letter to 
him from Ferdinand and Isabella, i. 
44. 

Valladolid, the court moves from, ii. 20; 
Bctanzos dies there, iii. 377; Junta 
held there, iv. 146,297. 

Valsa River, ship-building commenced 
there, i. 395. 

Valverde, Father Vicente de, on Peruvi¬ 
an sacrifices, iii. 459; address to Ata- 
huallpo, 4SS-494; his interpreter, 494; 
baptizes Atahuallpa, 528; appointed 
Bishop of Cusco, iv. 18; his account 
of siege of Cusco tho most reliable, 60 
(note). 

Vargas, Heman Snnchez de, opponent 
of Orellana, iv. 122; meets Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 124. 

Varillas, Juan de las, accompanies Cortez 
to Honduras, iii. 38. 

Vaz, Pedro de, kills llemoin, L 82. 

Vaz, Tristam, heads Prince Henry’s first 
expedition, i. 32,34; discovers Madei¬ 
ra, 34 

Veedor, duties of, L 327. 

Vega, Garciiaso de la, historian, birth 
and parentage, iii. 434 (note); descrip¬ 
tion of Diego do Alvnrado,1v. 62; wit¬ 
ness to Giron’s conspiracy, 267. 
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Vega — Ximenes. 


Vega, Garcilaso de la, father of the his¬ 
torian, iv. 15S; deserts Fizarro, 230. 

Vega, Hernando de, ii. 29. 

Vega Real, the victory by Columbus over 
the Indians there, i. 144. 

Vela, Blasco Nunez, sent as viceroy of 
Peru to enforce the new laws, iv. 149; 
character, 101; sets sail, 152; conduct 
at Panama, 102; proceeds to Peru, 153; 
threatening notice to him, 104; entry 
into Lima, 104; imprisons Vnca de Cas¬ 
tro, 105; persists in carrying into effect 
the new laws, 150; accuses Antonio de 
Solar, 10G; imprisons him, 10G; in dis¬ 
favor, 15T; unfit for his government, 
10S; sends his brother to intercept Fu- 
elles, 161; pardons Loaysa, 162; dis¬ 
covers the flight of Gonzalo Pizarro's 
friends, 163; accuses the factor Carva- 
jal of treachery, and reported to have 
killed him, 163,1G4; justifies, but re¬ 
grets the deed, 1G4; suspends the new 
laws, 16G; wishes to abandon Limn, 
16T; auditors resist, 1G8; deserted by 
eoldiers, 169; a prisoner, 170; set free, 
172; at Truxillo, 173; his opinion of 
the Auditors, 176; pursued by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 177; defeat and death, 178; 
negotiations with Manco Inca, 179. 

Velasquez, Diego, described, i. 419; sails 
for Cuba, and conquers the Cacique 
Hatuey, 420; towns founded by him, 
431; reasons with Las Casas on his 
determination to give up his Indians, 
439; aids the expedition of De Cordo¬ 
va, ii. 214; sends out Juan de Grijalva, 
216,217; gives the command of an ex¬ 
pedition to Cortez, 219; employs Cor¬ 
tez, 221; indignant with him, 222; 
pardons him, 223; confers upon him 
the office of alcaide, 225; vainly en¬ 
deavors to deprive him of the com- 
•mand, 233; sends an armament to 
seize him, 336. 

Velasquez, Doctor, alcalde mayor to Pi¬ 
zarro, iv. 126; his orders from Fizarro, 
129; over-confidence, 129; escape, 131. 

Venezuela named by Ojeda, i. 281; an 
English vessel said to have been seen 
near, ii. 109. 

Vera Cruz, named by Cortez, ii. 250; 
founded, 252; the garrison true to 
Cortez, 337; inhabitants revolt, 353; 
Franciscans land, ill. 253. 

Vera Paz,Tuzulutlan receives the name, 
iii. 364; prospers, 365. 

Veragua granted to Nicucsa, i. 284; lim- 

Verde, Cape de, discovered by Dinis 
Fernandez, i. 53; embassadors sent 
there, 56. 

Verde, Cape do, Islands of, discovered, fc 

68 . 

Verdugo, AJcalde Mayor of Trinidad, 
fails to supersede Cortez, ii. 233. 

Vergara, Pedro de, iv. 103. 

Vespucci, Amerigo, sails with Ojeda, i. 


281; ii. 107; account of the natives of 
Terra-firma,i.281 (note); Humboldt’s 
discussion about him, ii. 10S (note). 

Villacastin, Alcalde of Cusco, letter to 
Fernando Pizarro, iv. 105. 

Villafana, conspires to murder Cortez, ii. 
403; defeated, 404; executed, 404. 

Villaoma, High-priest of Cusco, accom¬ 
panies Almagro to Chili, iv. 21; re¬ 
turns, 26; counsels revolt, 2G; occupies 
the fortress of Cusco, 39; flight from 
the fortress, 48. 

Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz—See Vera 
Cruz. 

Villa Viciosa, Charles V. lands there, i. 
4S5. 

Villavicenzio, Pedro de, Gonzalo Pizarro 
surrenders to him, iv. 239. 

Visitors appointed to the Spanish settle¬ 
ments, i. 252; inefficient to correct 
abuses, ii. 64. 

Vivoras, or Fedro Shoals, i. 330. 

Voyage, an imaginary one, to investigate 
the state of religion in the New World, 
ii. 121. 

Wages of Indians regulated by the laws 
of Burgos, i. 252. 

Wallenstein fond of a large retinue, iii. 

War, when most fatal, i. 428. 

Wars between Spaniards and natives of 
South America begun, ii. 107. 

Wine, Indians Avon by it, ii. 177. 

Women love what is personal and near, 

ii. 348. 

World, the, as known to Prince Ilenry 
of Portugal, i. SO; in 1512, as enlarged 
by discovery, 260. 

Xagua, Las Casas and Narvaez there, i. 
431. 

Xaragua, the kingdom of, entered by 
Bartholomew Columbus, i. 155; ex¬ 
pected insurrection, and Ovando’s re¬ 
ception there, 202, 203; his tourna¬ 
ment, 203; a new town formed, 204. 

Xauxa entered by Alvarado, iv. 58; suc¬ 
cor from Pizarro arrives, 70. 

Xicalango, messengers from, to Cortez, 

iii. 54. 

Xicotencatl (cl moco) favors the Tlasca- 
lan alliance, ii. 375; his counsel re¬ 
jected, 376; offers his services to Cor¬ 
tez, 377; commands under Alvarado, 
411; deserts the army, 414; put to 
death, 414. 

Ximenes, Cardinal, appointed regent of 
Spain, i. 459; anecdotes of him, 461, 
462; sees Las Casas, 463; legislates for 
the Indies, 463; appoints Jeronimites 
to administer the law, and receives a 
deputation of them, 465; visits the 

I convent, 466; dislikes delay, 467; in¬ 
structions to Jeronimites, 468-476; de¬ 
clares the Indians free, 469; errors in 

I his instructions, 476; appoints Las 
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Casas protector of the Indians, 470; 
grants powers to Zuazo, 479; gives liis 
blessing to Las Casas, 480; sees Lns 
Casas, 485; journey from Aranda to 
Ron, 486; letter from Charles V.,487; 
death, 489; a loss to the Indies, 480; 
character, 4S9; orders that Domini¬ 
cans should he sent to the Indies, 11. 
156; a good man of business, ili. 18. 

Ximenez, Francisco, account ofQuichean 
cosmogony, iv. 413 (Appendix). 

Xochimilco, inhabitants join Cortez, il. 
432. 

Xuarez, Donna Catalina, married to Cor¬ 
tez, ii. 224. 

Yanaconas, meaning of the word, iv. 
335; treatment, 336; law in their fa¬ 
vor, 336. 

Yucatan, civilization there, ii. 215; con¬ 
jectures concerning, 216; origin of the 
name, 218 (note). 

Yztacmaatitun, Valley of, ii. 263. 

Yzzucan, d.379. 

Zacafula, the king of, killed, Hi. 241; 
Alvarado there, 244. 

Zalcngo, liL 403. 

Zamudio, L 302,322,339. 

Zapata, licentiate, hears Las Casas, 1. 
463; signs the instructions of Zuazo 


under protest, 480; at a council on 
Indian affairs, il. 29. 

Zarate, Augustin de, Contador, sent to 
Oonzaio Pizarro, iv. 173; declines to 
authorize Gonzalo Pizarro to drive the 
viceroy out of Peru, 177. 

Zarate, Baltazar de, brings a royal order 
to Peru, iv. 261. 

Zarate, Francisco de, behavior at Cusco, 
Hi. 512,513; auditor under BioscoKu- 
flez Vela, iv. 149. 

Zarco, Joham Gonpalvez, heads Prince 
Henry's first expedition, L 32,34; dis¬ 
covers Madeira, 34 

Zeta, parts of America so named, ii. 96. 

Zuazo, Licentiate, i. 371; large powers 
granted him by Ximenez, 479; arrives 
at St. Domingo, 481; advocates negro 
slavery,!].22; appointed alcalde may¬ 
or of Mexico, Hi. 37; banished, 43; ca- 
pable of giving information about New 
Spain, 119. 

Zumarraga, Juan de, first bishop of Mex¬ 
ico, Hi. 276; pleads with the Pope for 
Betanzos, 374. 

Zuniga, Juana de, married to Cortez, Hi. 
168,169. 

Zurita, Auditor, describes labors of In¬ 
dians, iv. 319. resigns auditorship,320. 

Zutuglls, the, HL 230. 

Zuzula, a Mexican province, ii, 379. 


ENDl 



